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PREFACE. 


The title of this book is my own. Certainly it 
is a more dignified title thau the work properly 
deserves. I should tell my readers, at the very oat- 
set that I am not appearing before the public n$ 
a rival to my illustrions countryman, the late Mr. 
Romes Ch. Dutt whose Anriint India is a higaly 
admirable book } nor to Mr. V. A. Smith whoso 
Early History of India is an inimitable work. In 
1891 my headmaster, the late Rni Sahib Ratnamani 
Gupta of the Dacca Collegiate School desired mo 
to write a history of our nation. Following his 
wish, I have worked so long, alone in a lonely 
field, groping my .way in the dark ages of the past. * 
If my chronology satisfy all, a great puzzle is 
then solved and the reconstruction becomes easier. 
Mine is an attempt at reconstruction and a very 
poor ono indeed. Yet I believe, with a certain mea¬ 
sure of confidence that whoever will work in the 
same field, ho will arrive at almost similar conclu¬ 
sions. 

In preparing this book, I have received valuablo 
suggestions and encouragements from many gener¬ 
ous persons, both Indian and foreign : in the ini¬ 
tial stage of my labours and Indian travels, I 
was helped by Babu flarendralal Roy, Zeminder 
of Bhagyakul ; Babu Dharanikant Lahiri Zeminder 
of Kalipur; Raja Jugal KiSoro Acbaryya of 
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Muktugocha; Kai Bahadur Bammali Soy, Ze- 
minder of Pm baa ^ Kfrmftt Sri Hnrabhamji Raoji 
M. A, LL. B. (Cantab*) of Mom (Gaihiawar), |m- 
mense is my debt to my professor and patron Mr* 
C. Hill who was ever alive to my interest?. He 
brought me to the notice of big friends, * the late 
^ iccroy Lord Careen whoso encouraging words 
thefired me at a time when my spirits were droop- 
ing In despair. To Col* Sir Richard Temple, editor* 
Indian Antiquary f belongs tho real credit of this 
work, as bo gave me the “search-light of trae criti¬ 
cism/' (Vide Ind, Antiquary, Vol. XXX f, 1902)* 
tSir As q tosh Makherji, Vice-ChUncetlor, the %ifdi- 
c-Uc a °d Dr* G, Thibaut, Register Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity gave me inditeci cncoouragemcnt (1910). 
My thanks are also due to many Scholars, authors, 
and wixbers of Bengal and abroad. This edition 
of tho boot U brought out with many imperfections. 
If it is fated to have a second impression, I trust 
I shall bring it out in duo form and fashion. 


Dacca, 

Dec. 25th 1917, 


Tho Author* 
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HINPU HISTORY. 

boots: x. 

CHAPTER I* 

| L Hindus—Their high Antiquity and Geafns*. 



The researches of the last 50 years have 
thrown much light on the so called ,r dim ages" 
or the We are now able to say, quite 

hvlcpendcntly of Hindu authorities that in the 
most ancient world, at least four different peoples 
lived in the "aoo^d&y glare of civilisation. 1 * Egypt 
Chal lea, India and China had been the earliest 
seat* of civilisation. Except India, the other three 
countries have yielded extensive remains of their 
ancient glories hitherto conceded in the bosom oT 
die earth* In the case of India, no such tangible 
proofs have as yet been found. The most ancient 
Indians seldom used stone for building purposes. 
They had wooden superstructure, often overlaid 
with thin gold-leaves, on brick built plinths, The 




ti'fi Of stone as a building material was perhaps 
learnt by the Hindus front the Persians and the 
Greeks much later on. Of the said four peoples, 
the Aryans were the most advanced, The Aryans 
h;u\: always been supreme in the ivorld. Their 
civilisation was spiritualistic, while that of the 
"iher three, less so. And the Arjtwi civilisation 
influenced the other three most potently, to be 
Mjro There were full and free commercial inter- 
course between them. And more than once was 
India Invaded by Egypt and Assyria ! 

Like the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks and 
I he Japanese, we arc known to the world by 
a name not our own. L Tsing the Chinese tra¬ 
veller In India ( A.D. 671-95 } says that foreigners 
called the Indians Hindus. The word I finds* 
owes its origin to the Vcdic 4 Sit pi a Sindftintos" 
Zetid— u Ifiiptti Hcndti' the seven branches of 
the Indus, The Eastern Afghanistan, Cashmir 
and the Fan jab—then former! the home of the 
first Hindus who, however, called themselves 
Aryy ’— 1 'excellent, noble." The Jews called 
u 4 * 'Homin'; the Parsis ‘'Hindus or Hides." 
The word 'Hindu* has now a different meaning 
vise, ’’a mixed people of the Aryans and the 
Aryaniscd Non-Aryans, with a peculiar religion. 
It was the Muhammadan rulers of India who 
made the name l Iindu so general and prominent 
in the soil. 
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With the possible exception of the Chines, 
Hindus are the oldest nation in the world. 
Their national existence and civilisation date 
from the dawn of human history. The Egyptians, 
the Adrians, the Greeks the Romans and tin 
Persians— now remain in bright records and 
ruins. But the Hindus alone have survived th 
test of time * with bat slight changes,* they J 
still the same people, as they were thousands g: 
years back. The following, amongst others, will 
show the high antiquity and greatness of the 
Indians :— 

{ i) "Ere yet the pyramids looked down 
upon the valley of the Nile ; when Greece and 
Italy—those cradles of European civilisation 
nursed only the tenants of the wilderness, India 
was the seat of wealth and grandeur." 

77 iar ton's History of (he Br. Umpire 
in India JW. J. P* J- 

(^) Tf India is the source from which not 
only the rc^t of Asia but the whole tfesjtem 
world derive their knowledge and their religion 
** Prof Ilttren's Historical Researches^' 

( ji ) tl Even in the tiutch m re ancient Vcdte 
age, the civilisation of the M VV. Indians was so 
far advanced that Prof. Wilson could describe 
it as " differing little, if at all from that in 
which they were found by the Greeks at Alcxan* 
der’s invasion {326 B. C }" 



(lu) Ml is remarkable that the inhabitants’ of 
India at that date J were nearly the same as now. 
The descriptions of th&peoplc, as given by those 
it ho accompanied Alexander-—their relation, laws 
government and character—would suit the pre¬ 
sent generation of Hindus with little variation. ■' 

Peter Parity's Tales about Greece /’, 9 
The longest national life of the Hindus has 
not been without high practical tile. Their 6,| 
Aahis ( branches of learning ) show how scientific 
— how perfect their turns cf mind have been! 
The verdicts of eminent scholars are in fall favor 
of their greatness* The following, amongst others 
may be cited In illustration of the point ; (i ) 

J Hindus have made a language a literature and 
a religion of rare stateliness" ( Dr \V. U\ 
Hunter. ) ( u ) lI A great |>COplc of the orient who 
had attained the highest stage of culture, had 
developed an extraordinary literature and 
achieved the height of an arilaamg practical philo¬ 
sophy, at least ti00 B. C —are not to be treated 
v ith contempt, because their conception of reli¬ 
st 1 and their estimate of the right ideals of 
practical civilisation differ from our own." 

Editor's Note to the it, 11 . U\ TV, 2. 
ini) J No nation air earth can n"e with the 
HI irius in respect oT the antiquity of their civiEisa- 
\i'.m and the antiquity of their religion. 11 

Thtegony oj the Hindus, 
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(iv) il To such antiquity, the Mosaic creation 
is but ]as yesterday/ 1 Hulbead 

( v*) “ If I were to look over the whole world 
to find out the country most richly endowed with 
all the wealth, power and beauty that nature cat* 
bestow,— r n some parts a very paradise on earth 
—1 should point to India 

jWaxatmltr's India : What Can It Teach l/s . 

(vi) '‘To the Indians from whom peril* all the 
cultivation of the human race has been derived, 
plays were known loop before they could have 
experienced any foreign influence* 

A, IK Van SchttgcL 

Al beruni came to India in the train nf 
Sullaii Mahmud (1030 A. D„) He was a learned 
man and cquired of the history of India. The 
pandits Lried to satisfy his curiosity with their 
legendary lore* Needless to say that the Icarne I 
enquirer was highly disappointed and passed a right 
verdict on the absence of a regular Hindu history* 

It is but natural for an Alberuni to expect 
the history of a nation so old ami great Though 
we shall no more lake to mere tak-ldling, yet 
vvs cannot say we possess a regular history of 
our gloried past Of the socalled histories, 
legendary tales, there** no lack in India. The 
V r a ns aval is of Qris&a, Nepal and Mysore ; the 
Fadtav&lis of the Jain Pontiffs, the historical 
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ro mances — generally pass for good histories ; 

but dose examination! of them has proved that 
they arc works more of fancy than of correct 
facts and figures. The only possible exception 
te these is the Hajainrangini -*"the versified history 
of Kashmir written in 1 14S A.D, But this also 
is not free from faults altogether. Moreover, it ^ 
is chiefly a work of local interest with onty oca- 
sional references to the genera! history .of India. 

Its defects have been shown thus 

fr) It gives the date of Asoka the Great as 
ISOOB.C, while hb real date is known as 264 
B.C to 22? B.C. 

£2) Jt gives the date of Mihirakula as /0-t" 

6$ \ B.C, ivhile his real date is about 530 A*D, r 

{3) Toramana » placed seven centuries after 
Mihirkuta, while it is well known that he was the 
father of Mihirakula. 

(4) Three centuries are given to the reign of 
Ranaditya 1. (A. D, 222 to 5 ^0 

O[course, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that our ancestors have not bequeathed to u^ 
any rich and reliable historical work for any early 
period. But we cannot so readily admit the 
charge often brought against them of their entire 
incapacity for writing history. Col, Tod writes— 

“Who would believe that the Hindus who carried 
>0 many sciences to perfection* knew not the 
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simple art of writing history ? Ll Who would believe 
in the absence of a true historical sense in the 
ancient Hindus whose earliest works are the 
Vedas r'—JL C. Dntt 

(3) Dr. Fleet's favorable views on the same 
will appear from the following 

(i) 'They (the ancient Hindus) could write 
short historical compositions concise and to the 
point, but limited in extent''. Imp. Gaz. Ind- 

(ii) " The historical chapters of the Ihiranas do 
certainly indicate a desire on the part ot the ancient 
Hindus not to ignore general history altogether 
and are clearly based on ancient archives which 
had survived in a more or less complete shape and 
were somehow- or other accessible to the com¬ 
posers of those works or upon some prototype 
which had been so based 1 . 

[. G. f. New Edit. Vol 2. P. \ 7 

The point here seems to be partially mistaken. 
We are told at several places that formerly Hikes# 
(history) and pur ami (thcogony) were two distinct 
subjects. In the 15th C B, C, the great writer 
Vyasa put them in coherent shapes. His com¬ 
pilation of the Puranas current in his time was 
called the "Puuina-S&nhit&r He taught Roma- 
harshana history proper and Puranas; In tim 
the Furana ramified into lS principal branches* 
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This Is wily the Hindus still give all the Puranas 
to the pen of Vyasa, One condition that a proper 
Puran should satisfy is that it should note the 
principal dynasties and the dynastic achievements 
Here is the origin of the historical chapters of the 
Puranas* History gradually disappeared as the 
Puranas grew in popularity, leaving J ' genuine ^ 
materials in abundance* fJ 

fiii) M An attempt on the part of thr Hindus to 
put together anything in the shape of a general 
history is the Rajalarangirn written In 1148-49 A.D " 

To the same tzlh century, jjerhap?;, belongs 
ttiand’s “Fritha'raj A’aestt" a noble history every 
inch or it But no mention is made of it *■* 

(iv) "ftVith this instance (the Bower .1 funmeript) * 

before us, w-c may not unreasonably hope that 
an exploration of some buried city or evert of one 
or other of the numerous private collections of 
ancient Mss, that still remain to be examined, 
may, some rlay result in the discovery of some 
of the early and authentic Vaasa vails 1 *. ^ 

( /. G. /. IW, 2. P. to > 

Perhaps the best judgment on the point has 
come from Mr, j, Kennedy who rightly observes:— 

" The true history of India is hidden under 
a thick veil of BraHminical or bardic fiction*. 

l G. A Vot. 3. P. 309. 
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We trust, Mr. Kennedy means also to say Ivcr- 
that a ctmsiikrable part of the ancient Hindu 
History lies in buried cities also. 

-— {> - 

5 If. Annie fit ffiudtt limitary obscure t Its causes, 

India, like China and Egypt, has been called 
1 a land of eyaffve mystery". We cannot say how 
fur this assertion cun be maintained. India is rather 
a land of ‘open secret’. Modem scholarship have 
lifted up the mantle of mystery to a visible extent 
and now many things, once legendary, mist- 
Vfrcatjhen—have become pure and broad settled 
facts. There are reasons why the ancient Hindu 
History elluded the grasp ef even veteran foreign 
scholars :— 

i) Their imperfect knowledge of the perfect 
speech and their alien nature to Hindu religion 
and race—-were perhaps a great bar to their clear 
understanding of the subject Col Tod says 
“ Much would reward him who would make a 
better digest of tire historical and geographical 
matter in the Purapas. But vve must discard the 
idea that the histories of Kama, Krishna &c—are 
mere allegories—an idea supported by some, 
although their races, their cities and their corns 
still exist" 

The chief causes of the obscurity of ancient 
Hindu History are noted below 
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(i) Paucity or plain facts and sober chrono¬ 
logy.—Of historical facts, there is however, no lack; 
but they arc not pure and plain and are often 
found mixed up with a good deal of spiritualistic 
fables. Tact and fiction cannot sometimes be 
distinguished. And sometimes even a grain of 
truth cannot be recovered from a bushel of legends. 
Hindu regard for a general history perhaps 
continued up to 700 A.D. after which the nation's 
general relish for truth also got vitiated. During 
the great Rajput revival (ftoo A.D. to J 20O A.D.) 
history became of provincial or local interest- 
polluted by panegyrics, encomiums, hyperboles 
The yugas, the regnal years of the kings in the 
Sanskrit epics and theiPur&nas are given in stellar 
years and not in tstar. Hence they appear so 
grand and improbable. 

fii) Deification oT Historic Persons -—F.vcr 
since the introduction of medium-worship into 
Hinduism, notable historic persons of old have 
been made the objects of popular worship, To 
transta*. - men into divine beings, many superhuman 
powers and deeds are ascribed to them. Facts 
and fictions are so cleverly interwoven that the 
whole assume.* an aspect or some mystic grandeur l 
Thus the Devns ^not gods)— a superior branch of 
the Aryans w ho dw elt near the table- land of Pamir 
have been brought into popular worship by later 
thinkers, as -gods". Brahmfc, Siva, Indra, Vishnu 



Durgi, Kumara, Ganesa* Kmcra nay. the whole 
lot of the Deva-Aiyana— are now Lhe objects of 
Hmtk worship. These “Dcpa-Aryans" should 
not be confounded with the Vedic gods of similar 
names, who are pure divine spirits and^ not men, 
By superior qualifications—extraordinary merits, 
the Deva-Aryans rose to an enviable and inimitable 
position indeed; yet they were, doubtless mortals. 
They had desires, disease and death ; they had 
power, pelf pedigree, pride ; they had mars, wars, 
commerce and colonies. But since they are 
worshipped, they are declared tmmertai and what 
not ? Such spiritualistic evolution entails a great 
loss to our history, 

(ui) Spiritual Interpretation:—It appears that the 
ancient Hindus, like some other nations, repre¬ 
sented everything in the world spiritually. Hence 
we find them calling the less advanced people 
by such names as monkeys, cows* Andls, rams 
bees, bears* snakes, herfe, &c, The great Skr. 
epics and the Purnnas, originally meant to be 
genuine histories* h^ve long been transformed into 
theological works, with suitable additions and 
subtractions, 

(iv) Confusion of Terms —Words and expres¬ 
sions that originally meant one thing, have long 
been made to mean another. For instance, 
Vlvaxpsin —the father of Mmu, was an historic 
personage. , Thu ^ord (gqans $hc *sura". In 
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filter tirtoh, his dynasty has been invariably called 
or dc&cribed as the So/df dy nasty, 

Valmlki, however, spoke of it as IksHafcids Lint 
or Kukustha or Kagtuds Line. Similarly, S &»tn 
I’ansh now means the Lunar dynasty, though 
Soma* the man-had nothing to do with Soma the 
‘moon 1 - Thus Farvati now means—-daughter of t 
tile Himalaya mountain". Haslinapnra meant the 
city of king HaslL but later it wa£ made to 
mean — “thecity of elephant" (hasl'i). Nay,-—the town 
is konwn by all words meaning art elephant \ so 
we hear of "Hastlpura 1 ', Karipura’, gajapura, gajali- 
wayapura and so on, Another source of confusion 
is in the likeness of names of persons living at 
different times. Such arc Manu, Kapila, Vasista, ^ 
Xiirada, Tatanjali, Yyasa, Katya yana, Vikraml- 
ditya, Vamhafnlhirn, Chiinakyn and others. These 
should be carefully distinguished. 

v) Attempts at suppression of History ^Perhaps 
to suit the needs of some age h Hindus rather 
Mippressed history and invented nice legends in > 
stead. Such an age e ukl most possibly be the 
century from Oja A.D, to 750 A. D* —that marked & 
the end of the Imperial Dynasties of X. India 
and general disorder and revival of the Non-Aryans, 

It was during thb i*eriod that the astronomer 
Brahmagupta (R. 62 S A.D,) published his new 
monstrous chronology. There was another reason 
for sufpressfoa The Buddhists, Jealous of Hindu 
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revival often attacked the in orally weak points oE 
Hindu history. The Brahmins therefore cautiously 
mended the vulncrbie parts. 

Some examples will rlo well here. The term 
Kumbha- Yoiti means—the ncited sages Agastya 
and Vasista, because they were born of a prostitute, 
from 'K^rndfai a harlot But to cover disgrace 
and ensure regard of lightless people, the work 
kumbhn wras shifted to 'kumbha -^— a pot or pitcher. 
To cover disgrace* the 5 Pandava brothers are 
said to have had divine Origin, Slid the great 
epic contains Vyas's true account The Agnt 
Pay a ft a declares the Fandavas as sakas t\ e. 
scythians, as they w r ere begotten by sages in the 
northern mountains. Such examples abound in 
the epics and the Puranas. But luckily these 
books arc not hopelessly spoiled. One epic or 
Purnn gives a legend * while another gives the 
genuine fact- In the Vishnu Purana and elsewhere 
is given the legend of Yayati's premature old age 
and rejuvination Src. But the true history is 
found in the Mahabharata—where It is stated 
that the eldest son Jadu revolted against his 
father and was so set aside from the throne. 
The legend of Trisanku—a solar king^is well 
known. But the ffarwartsa gives his correct history. 

(vi) Hmduisatiqn of the Mass 'The Indo- 
Aryans long clung to their Vedas, Up&nishads and 
the Darshanas ; but these books were not intelli 
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£ib!<! to women and Sudras in general. So, it is 
j»ai*l that Vyasa wrote his great epic and compiled 
the Pnrans. Gradually the high-cistc people 
doclihed and the low-caste people advanced till both 
enme on the same level to form a new nation 
c.iMod the “Hindus” on the plain of the Ganges. 
Pure Brahmanism—a very ancient faith now gave 
place to Hinduism. History was bruised and 
mutilated to make didactic legends and fables 
that itill prevail in the Country. 

(viij- Foreign Invasions ^-Foreign invasions, 
especially the plundering raids of some, have done 
much harm to our Indian lore. Temples were 
looted and demolished, libraries were sacked and 
burnt. Lahore, Delhi, Canouj, Muttra, Ujjaini, 
Chittor, Somnath—were all places of the then great 
Hindu learning and religion. And they felt well 
the evil genius of Sultan Mahmud, Altamash and 

Alauddin. 

$• 

(viii) Decline and Fall of the Hindus.—-The 
Indo-Aryans found India a large country. They 
were thert only one people, having one law, one 
religion and one tongue. Distinct provinces were 
not yet formed. Then there was a regular need of 
history, there was a history and there were Xeno¬ 
phons also. The Brahmans, the court-bards and 
the encomiasts were the usual recorders of events. 
Genuine historical fragments are still visible in the 
later Puranas and clsc\vere. In time, India split up 
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and with it, everything, as a whole also split up. 
The eon dry India Waffle A continent India, 
Different provinces arose The Brahmans divided 
themselves into 10 distinct sects. Vernaculars arose 
and so did religious sects, man tier s* customs fee. 
With these, national history also assumed a provin¬ 
cial character, Gradually national Unity broke up 
into jarring units. 

Mutual feuds brought the country gradually to 
death's door. Occasionally, some one would rise 
and seize the suzerainty for a period, but the 
country would again come to grief under hie weak 
successors, N aturally enough, the historian (if we 
may call him so) of the time would sing his 
master's praise profusely, like a poet and not write 
a sober account of the whole. No doubt on many 
occasions, the Hindus of the different parts of the 
country assembled and stood shoulder to sKbidder 
to oppose a foreign foe, but in their gallant stand, 
they were rather egged on by a strong sense of 
religion than by a proper noble sense of national 
union. Thus India ceased to be an organic win At, 
(lx) Want of archceologicat knowledge of the 
ancient Hindus. 

(x) Decline of Hindu intellect, 

fxi) Peculiarity of India as a country Sa; Its 
entire exclusiveness from the rest of the world ftp 
Its vastnc$s-~it being really a world in miniature, 
(c) its unhappy gifts of beauty. 
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(xii) Over-spiritualistic tendency of the later 
Hindu mind. 

fxiii) High antiquity of the Hindu nation. 
Different tastes and subjects prevailed in different 
ages. 

(xiv) Want of critical acumen of the later 
Hindus. Critical history is a quite modern subject 
even in Europe. 

(xv) Lack of inscriptional aud architectural 
evidence before 600 B.C. 

*or full information of the point, the curious 
readers should read Tod’s masterly introduction to 
his classical work, The "Rajasthan”. 

§ 3 - Hindu History I fas concealed . 

It has been already noted that the later Brah- 
manas and the bards bruised and mutilated history 
for the sake of adaptation. So, a good deal of 
our history lies covered in bardic ballads and 
legends. Perhaps more than this lies concealed in 
the buried cities of old, exploration of which brings 
to light every year many important facts, Every 
find, each discovery contributes a mite to our 
knowledge of the past history; for instance, the 
discovery of the Piprawah Vase and the Bower 
Ms.—has removed two great doubts. Recent ex¬ 
cavations in the N. W. Frontier Province have 
confirmed the description of Yuan Chuwang about 
Kanishka’s r rcction of a huge statue of Buddha tvith 
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Buddhistic gods and angels. The excavations now 
carried on under Dr. Spooner, at Bankiporc 
(ancient Pfitaliputra) bring to light many things 
re Asoka’s capital and palace. Recent find 
of two silver coins near PinduS (Bengal) of 317 
A. D. and 514 A. D.. in which Bengali letters are 
engraved, show that the vernacular alphabets came 
to being at the beginning of the Christian era or 
even earlier. Unfortunately, our ancestors were 
uot archceologists. They could not decipher 
ancient inscriptions, coins &c. Hence in some 
cases, tradition has been distorted ; in others, 
overlaid with false gilding. Take for instance, 
the iron-pillar of Delhi in the Kutab Square. 
Many still believe that it is the same iron-pillar 
of the Pandavas who had erected it after their 
victory over the Kaurava^. But its inscription, 
deciphered, revealed the fact otherwise. 

Tireless toils and constant vigorous researches 
of eminent scholars, mostly European, have cleared 
the Augean stable of our history, in the last 50 
years. We trust, erelong many points of our 
history hitherto unknown, will be brought to light. 

-O - 

§ 4* Attempts at Reconstruction. 

The eminent scholars who came out to India 
in the sendee of the Hon'ble E. I. Company did 
not fail to turn their genius to the exploration of 
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the Indian tore* Results were great, though not 
m the Une of general history. Discovery of 
Sanskrit (17^0 A, D.) gave a great impetus, Mas- 
siouary views or Christian contempt for things 
“heathenish" could not deter the movement The then 
scholarship soon found, chiefly from the labours of 
Sir William Jones, that their belief that “everything 
except the blind forces of Nature owes its origin to 
the genius of the Greeks'*, was wrong. In Christen¬ 
dom, Usher's famed chronology melted before the 
new critical school of Research and the Egypto 
legists and the Assynologists have revealed things 
of several thousand years ago. Of course, in the 
case of Egypt and Assyria, the scholars could take 
their secure stand on architectural remains and 
other tangible proofs ; but in the case of the most 
ancient India, scholars could depend on no such 
materials, so, any sound chronological measure of 
our history before the times of the Kfumfiyana, is 
not fully possible. 

Insuperable difficulties lie in the way of a 
clear interpretation of our ancient history: yet many 
attempts have been made in Europe for its 
reconstruction, but ivithout satisfactory results. 
Western mind has been roused, Schlosser's classi¬ 
cal “H’eltgesch'ichte'' contained only a condensed 
summary on Ancient India. In the most recent 
German u WeltgesehkhU ,t however, Ancient India 
is given almost as much space as is given to Rome 
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and Greece. In the -Historians History of the 
World" —published by the Timet of London, some 
100 pages only arc allotcd to Ancient India. 

In the current school-histories of India* the 
6th or 7th C. B. C.—is the starting point, Elphin- 
stonc and some begin from 1400 B. C„ noting 
however, their little faith in Hindu chronology, 
Some again begin from 2,000 B. C, but the period 
antecedent to the Great War is shown almost 
void of political history, some descriptions of the 
Vedas and Vedic civilisation and the like being 
the only relieving points. Tod tried to add flesh 
and blood to the skeleton king-lists of the ear¬ 
liest dynasties ; but his accounts arc quite meagre 
and the king-lists incorrect Sir William Jones 
counted back to 35,00 B. C. with no better results. 
A truly noble attempt has been made of late 
years by Mr. V. A, Smith who in his -Early 
History of India n has re-constructed old matrials 
in an excellent way. But even here, he has left 
the most ancient period unnoticed. He appears to 
have had a mind to reconstruct the whole history 
but has left it untouched, sighing “Many attempts, 
all alike unsuccessful, have been made in Europe 
to reconstruct ancient Hindu History, even by 
distilling old legends. Modem criticism, however, 
is of opinion that bardic lays &c. cannot be made 
the basis of sober history." .' 
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f 5 - Opposition to Reconstruction. 

Many great men frankly admit that the world’s 
debt to India is immense; for, she has been the 
light-giver of all. Yet to how many is she known 
abroad ? To the orientalists and specialists India 
may be a favourite or familiar country, but even 
to average Englishmen, she is nothing but a name ■-* 
of five letters! To what is the world’s apathy 
due ? Is it due to the absence of a regular Hindu 
history’ ? Or is it due to the world’s indifference to 
India ? We know and believe that Hindus have 
a history of their own to tell, if the world be not 
found wanting in its listening ears. A time was 
when Europe looked to Greece as the sole land 
of all inspiration. But the vigorous researches of 
a noble band of scholars have swept away that 
once-prcvalent idea of the Grceco-Romanic foun¬ 
dation of European civilisation and have satisfac¬ 
torily established the fact that “the languages, 
literature, art and philosophy of the West are 
connected by innumerable bonds with those of 
ancient India”. We know not why the poet still 
sings, “East is East and West is West.” 

A 

As regards the feasibility of reconstruction, 
scholars appear to divjde : some favor it, while 
others oppose. The views arc indicated below 

C i) M The researches of a multitude of Scholars 
during the past 40 years, working in various fields, 
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have disclosed an unexpected wealth of materials 
for the reconstruction of ancient Indian History.” 
(V. A. Smith). 

(2) “The attempt to write a connected relation 
of the national transactions of India before the 
Muslim conquest is now justified by an adequate 
supply of material facts and sufficient determina¬ 
tion of essential chronological data” (Ibid) Opposi¬ 
tion, 

(i) “The Chinese, Indian and Egyptian anti¬ 
quities are never more than curiosities.” 

The Maxims and Reflection! of Goethe, 
No. 325, in B. Saundcr’s translation. 

(ii) “It would be a very extraordinary ami 
imperfect history of India that should put together 
from such references and from the Puranas, the 
Rajatarangini, the historical remances, the general 
body of the literature, such Vftnsavalis as have 
been obtained from Orissa and Nepal and the few 
items of alleged history incidcntlly given in the 
Pattavalis” (Dr. Fleet’s Paper on Epigraphy. 

/. 0 . L Vo/. 2. P. 21. 

To show the incapacity of the ancient Hindus 
to write history |>ropcJly, Dr. Fleet says, “Though 
genuine matrials once abounded in India, yet 
we find no national history of the Hindus.” Now 
again, when attempts are being made at recon¬ 
struction. he says, “It would be a very extra- 
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ordinary and imperfect history &c.’\ We fail to 
account for the learned Doctor’s views. Does ho 
mean td say that the oncc-abundant genuine 
materials are now rare ? Wc rather think that 
the possibility of the reconstruction of our history 
In an entire form, has now become more th^n 
ever. The vigorous researches of great scholars, 
mostly English, in India, Burma, Ceylon, Chin*, 
Tibet, Turkistan, Afghanistan See. have added 
much to the already-existing materials fit for a 
Coherent shape. The most valuable point of modern 
scholarship is the excellent Critical method of Ranke, 
Gctthe and others as opposed to Voltaire’s defini¬ 
tion of history as m fable eo*v irW In this book, 

I shall follow the principle of ‘Conservation and 
Reform It will best serve os as a clue to the 
labyrinth of our ancient history. Here again, 
wc arc between Scylla and Charybdb. Words 
worth's line H l 1 'e murder to dissect" suggests to us 
that the European mind is a little too over-critical 
while the Hindu mind is over-credulous. We 
cannot say how far this work will commend Itself 
at home and abroad* 

--O- «• . 

§ 6. SOURCES OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
These arc broady four, as arc 'ndicated below :_ 

I- Tradition It is enshrined in our secular 
and sacred writings. Though the value of tradi- 
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tion is inferior to contemporary evidence, yet it 
may be regarded with a high degree of probability 
For the period from the earliest times to 327 
B. C. we have mairily to depend on literary tradi¬ 
tion alone. Later tradition has been proved 
correct by inscriptions and other evidence. Dr. 
Fleet also in hb paper on'‘•Epigraphy ’—in the 
|. G. L Vol 2, has attached great importance to 
tradition and observes further that it would not 
be proper and safe to advance theories &c. in 
direct opposition to thfc settled convictions and 
time-honor'd tradition of the soiL 

II. Archccological Evidence (t) These are 
Epigraphic, (H) Monumental and (iii) Numismatic. 

ill. Contemporary and other works dealing 
with historical topics. 

IV. Foreign Accounts. 

Let us next examine the said “ sources 
minutely and closely. 

I. Tradition 

(i) The Vedas and the Vedangas They tell 
us much about the direct political history of the 
earliest period further, they shed much light 
upon the civilisation of a period extending over 
1,8oo years. • 

(ii) The Sanhitas ; They are over 20 in 
number. Like the Vedas, they do not contribute 
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much t0 thc poii^ca! history of In Ha, Th.' 
M/'WI,Iwchitf of these-tells us much 
about teu is, duties religious observances, manners 
customs See. of kings and the people, 

Ibj The Sanskrit Epics ; —The original epics 
are lost. In their present shapes, they are merely 
historical romances, Yet they are great store- 
hmises of history — of many "scientific facts." 
Their historical value is considerable for the 
earliest period of Indian history. The historic 
elements He concealed and scattered. They noiv 
rank almost as the Hindu scriptures but originally 
they were not so, 

f'j) Tile Kamayana :—It contains less historic 
c d materials than the Mahabharata. The shape 
and size of the original epic have been doubted 
by additons. Valmiki's first Book has been 
mostly replaced by a new one The last Book h 
admittedly of a second hand Besides, there are 
many interpolations throughout the books. Side 
bv side with Valrniki's sober language, elegant 
Mens and correct chronology—there appeal the 
monstrous, the improbable and the ludicrous. 
However, with patient and careful toil we can 
glean from it some facts that help the sound 
framework or dynastic annals. 

') The Mahabharata like the Ramayana, 
it is, in its present form, a quite new book 
altogether. It Is rightly called the "Encyclopedia 
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of Hinduism. 1 ' Compared with, it, the poems of 
Homer are but mere pocket-books. The origins* 
poem called the ‘'Rk&rald-Sanhitii in 8.000 slokas 
lengthened to 34,000 sick as afterwards, was 
mainly historical This historic portion is still 
available m the present grand epic. The inci¬ 
dental mention of mighty kings and their deeds., 
here and there throughout the epic, enables us 
u correct and corroborate the bare king-hats 
of ancient dynasties. I he u Pence-Bffvk ( S anti- 
Parva ) abounds in historical allusions relating 
to ihc most ancient and other periods of our 
history. Besides, the epics are valuable as tradi¬ 
tional pictures of social life in the heroic age. 

(ir) The Historical Works,—("} The lUfa- 
Itrantfui (the Kashmir Chronicle ): Very cautious 
u&e of its confused mass of ancient tradition, should 
be made. (A) The Kumarapala Ckaritrn, ( c ) 
The A*he win Rats?* {d) Pnth^lroj R<ie^ (e) 
/?ajarrii &c, Sec (/) The Pall histories of Ceylon. 
Tire <( D if wans a* and the Mahdvansa ot the 4th 
and $th centuries A. D mainly rdate to the inci¬ 
dents of the M turya dynasty, 

Qj) The Ja£ak& star Us occasionally give the 

political history of India in the 5th and the 6 th 
centuries B. C 

a\ Several jain Books, esp. th e"Satrwjay* 
®j[ t,ie * th C A.D.-give numerous 
historical allusions and statements of no mean value. 
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(0 The Puranis ; —They may be classed 
iindcf three groups. {$) The Hindu Furanas (£) 
T lie jrtin Pura.ua-? and (c) the Buddhist Puranas, 
l-ost oi the principal Poranas of these three 
classes contribute much to our ancient history. 
I heir historical chapters contain the most regular 
accounts of ctir historical traditions. Some of 
them give king-lists and genuine facts from the 
earliest times down to the Gupta period in the 
5th century A.D. 

Before (200 B. C.i if (history) and 

Parana were two distinct subjects. Gradually, 
the professional Puranists divided the * Parana* 
SvnAita " of Vyasa into iS principal branches 
adding thereunto new materials age after age. 

' he Parana was in existence long, long before 
i,2oo B« G. The chief IS Putanas and the 
numerous minor Puranas, all turn to history mare 
or loss. The dynastic lists appear only in 5, viz. 
Vayu (composed perhaps in 300 A.D.) the Matsya 
(perhaps 400 A. D,j the Vhhnu (composed 
perhaps in 450 A. D.) Brakmlkntia and the BA <r- 
£<iTtata [ composed much later). The kingdists 
O! - the last two are incorrect and corrupt But 
those oJ Pajn t Afaisfa f and I'hhntt arc full and 
more or less authentic. 

hi .some cases, the evidence or the PisArru has 
been found inferior to that of the f'avu and 
Mat*r,a. 
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On the authority of the Furans, the v,tU- 
foformed English Scholar, Mr, V, A, 
observes as follows \—~- 

■* Modern European writers have been inclined 
to disparage unduly the authority of the Purank* 
but closer study finds in them much 
E-miine and valuable historical tradition. For 
Instance, the Vishnu Furana gives the outline of 
the history of the Mauryya dynasty with a neaj 
approach to accuracy and the Kaddifie Ms. < t 
the Mxtsya is equally trustworthy for the 
Andhra dynasty. Proof of the surprising extern 
to which coins and Inscriptions confirm the 
Matsya list of the Andhra line has been recently 
published/' 

Tod, Dr. Meet and several eminent scholars 
have expressed a similar view on the Puranas- 

(/) Tantras—Their historical notices and 
geographical dements furnish good materials occas¬ 
sional ly, 

( £ } General literature and sc mi-historic a! 
romances—their incidental historic items only, 

—- 0 "—- 

11A RC l ECOLOGICAL E V l »E NCR, 

( i) Epigraphic This is the most secure 
source. It gives the correct knowledge of many 
periods. It is obtainable from Asoka's Edicts, record 
on tables of stone and copperplates and tower 
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&c, The oldest msription is said to be the dedica¬ 
tion of the relics of Buddha ( a few bits of bones ) 
by his Sakya relatives m the Ftprahwa Stupa 
about 4S3 B. C. (Dr. Hoernlc gtv’es this date but 
others suggest 450 B.'C.) 

But recent adverse criticism has disbelieved 
this theory. So, the next oldest known inscription 
is that of 250 BC. 

(ii) Numismatic :—Here is another secure 
and fruitful source of our history. All traditions 
point to the general currency of a gold coin 
called nishka in ancient India, for commercial 
and donative purposes. Future explorations of 
Taxila, Oudh, Delhi, Muttra &c. will no doubt 
bring to light many of those coins to the delight 
and wonder of the literary world. From 3,27 B.C 
various kinds of coins abound and furnish bare 
facts and aid the research scholars much. They 
form the sole evidence for the Jmla-Gieck and 
the In do ^Parthian dynasties of Indian rulers. 

III. CON’TEMroHARV (Sc O TH ER SIMILAR WORK 5* 

(i) The Kalpn Sutras. 

(ii) Sanskrit Grammars .—** Linguistic spuria- 
lists have extracted from Sanskrit Grammars and 
the like works, many incidental references to 
ancient tradition, which colleclively amount to 2 
constderablc addition to historical knowledge,* 

' |iii) Architectural remains. 
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(iv) Astronomical a fid Geopraphlcal works, 

(v) The Kamayanas ; Sanskrit Rhetorics ; 
Harivansam, Raghu-VaOB&tn, and other poems F 
Biographies-such as Sali-vahana Chari Lam, Sr - 
harsha Charitain, Vikramanka charitam, Bhoja- 
Frabandham, Rama c bantam. (a poem on the 
Pali dynasty of Bengal) See ; Prabandha-kosham 
Katha saritsagara, and other Talcs and Kovels, 

(vi) The Local Annals of Nepal, Orissa, 
Assam, Mysore, Rajputana, GtfEtat &c. 

(vii) Other works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Tamil. 

iviii) Jain Works in general, csp. the jain 
accounts of the ChaJukya dynasty of the Vv est 

(uij Geological Researches of India. 

(xj Pedigrees and successions, (si) Official 
Records. 

(xiij Ancient Palming*, Sculptures & ba- 
reliefs. 

(xiil) Dynastic archives and chronicles. 

U% v ) Introductions and cobphons of literary- 
works. 

ytv) Medal*, grants and manuscsipts 

fxvi) Sanskrit Dictionaries. 
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IV, Foreign Notice, 

This embraces the accounts of Foreign Travel¬ 
lers and writers and also the references in books 
and monuments oi other nations, 

A. Western Intercourse with India 
before the Christian era, 

fa) The Egyptians,-They were the first to 
import the *" wondrous products oi Arabia and 
India, 11 

i Under the king Saukh-ka-Ra, the first 
" Ophir Voyage to Punt { Perh, Somaliland) and 
Ophir ( Sanskrit Svuvira, tying on the eastern 
shore of the gulf of Cutch, Western India) was 
accomplished, its leader and guide being Hannu, 
2 r §oo B. C fH, II W. VoL I. F. toS-p. 

fii; Dr, Hoyle has shewn some points of 
similarity between ancient Egypt and ancient 
India and has microscopically trac 'd indigo 
{ specially an Indian product ) in the blue stripes 
of some Egyptian mummy cloths. 

Dr, Hoyle's Essay on the Antiquity d Hindu 

Medicine P. i 3 jF 137 - 

fin) The Old Testament, Book of Genesis 
(XXXVII, 25) tells us that 4 the IshmeeUte* 
coming from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spkery and balm and myrrh, were going to tarry 
them down to Egypt* 1 —* 7^9 
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(iv) " Greek historians have made the Pharaoh 

Ramses II ( ScsOstrU ) penetrate and subdue the 
countries of Media, Persia, Bactriana and India, 
as far as the ocean and even say. he penetrated 
Europe as far as Thrace, where hfe course was 
only cheeked by want of supplies."— 11 . H W. 
Vol. 1, P. 145 , Date peril, 1300 B, C. 

Dr. Robertson has discredited it as u an inven¬ 
tion of the Egyptian priests," But the Editor, 
R H. W„ however says "Such vague traditions 
probably represent a racial memory of actual 
historical events, distorted, of course, as to all 
details." 

(A) The Assyrians—CO M Babylon occupied a 
favorable position for peaceful commerce Mesopo¬ 
tamia occupied the very centre of the world of 
ancient civilisation. It was the connecting link 
between Persia and India on the one hand and 
Lydia, Syria and Egypt on the other. Even 
Chinese ideas were to some extent accessible 
through the mediation of India," H, H. W. : \ui. L 

E. 4 / - ■ , ,. , f 

(ii) “ The pictures On the black obelisk Ot 

Shalmanascr II. show us F^uch beasts as apes and 

elephants being brought as tribute to the conqueror 

confirming in the most unequivocal way the benci 

based on Ctcsias and Strabo that the Assyrians 

held commercial relations with India." 

H. H, W. VoL L P, 4 ^ 4 ' 
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fill) “ The muslins of Dacca were famous in 
the Roman and even Assyrian times," 

Lee-Warner's Citizen 0/ India. P f II* 

fsv) The Babylonians imported the folk)wing 
of their commodities from India r-^Fredous stones, 
onyxes, dogs, dyes, finest wool and spices &c. 

H. 11 W* Vol I, FP. 48/% 

(v) Ctesias tells us dial the Assyrian Queen 
Semi ram is invaded India in 200 i B, C, (?) and 
fought With a Hindu king on the right bank of 
the Indus, whose name is not known but whose 
title was Sihiivayapati\ Greek StnWaBaUs. We 
shah discuss thb, later on, 

r) (1) The Phoenicians (Lat Freni, Rlgvedic 
Sanskrit Paw —traders}—most probably Aryans, 
had established their colony on the Leva nth sea 
as early as 2S00 (?) 11 , C\ Tyre was built in 2750 
R,C, Their trade-empire extended from Great 
Britain in the north-west to India and Ceylon In 
the South-east. They came to India about the 
14th or the 13th century B. C. Long, long before 
561 R. C. when the Persians conquered Babylon 
the Phoenicians had settled themselves on the 
Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, for pearl- 
fishery an-I the Indian trade, ( Dr, Roy Jos Essay. 
P- 122.) They carrier] on their trade by the Red 
bea a lung the caravan road from the chores of the 
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Persian Gulf so the Mediterranean coast. They 
imported from India diamond, pearls, gold, tirt, 
vatioiis spites, onyx and agate, ebony and ivory, 
rich carpets, garments and embroidery 

(ii) Some scholars have hunted out from the 
poems of Homer (850 R. C) Sanskrit names of 
things transmitted to Greek by the Ph amici arts. For 
instance, Homer's use of Massift'i os 1 ' is Sanskrit 
kristira (tin). Again, at several places, Homer 
referred to the skill of the K Si don lari artists” when 
he mentioned the ''Silver vase**, costly carpets and 
garments &c,” Hut Sir George lltrdwood say$ 
that "these articles of luxury, though latterly 
produced in Sidon itself, came originally from 
India." (Ind, Arts, oflndia, P, 263-64,) 

id) The Jews We have no proofs of any 
Jewish trade with India before 1050 B. C. How¬ 
ever, there are allusions to extensive caravan routes 
in several passages of the OKI Testament. 

(i) The Jewish king Solomon was the first to 
give great impetus to trade. He even founded a 
seaport at Ezton-Gaber {992 B. C.). 

(ii) The ships of Solomon sailed from liaion- 

Gaber under the guidance of the mariners of 
Hiram and returned home in 3 years laden with 
the gold of Ophir Sanskrit Suuyiru —Coptic 
'Soplisr 1 or "Sofir" (India). Its n/mtig (^red 

ikmdaj wood), j/cj. Sanskrit Hebrew kef 
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(mohkeyX peacocks H MaJayaJam fat'd, 
lam ill siki Sanskrit Sikhi ; a. eh I ivory (shoubabbisii, 
Sanskrit ibha elephant.) were also imported* 
Note -Thi^rc appears to b; some discrepancy 
among the Scholars regarding the identification 
of Ophir Various countries have beer$ proposed 
such as India Ceylon, Peru* Rhodesia &c. The 
form of the word suggests that Opktr —Sephirn 
or Soptuira = Sanskrit, Sattvtra —- a sea-board tract 
between Sind and Gujrat The mention of Bery- 
g$z* t modern Bjraack, Sanskrit. Bhritju-kachchit in 
the same commercial period suggests that these 
western parts or India were in direct commercial 
contact with the vvest ; 

(lit) The Jewish commercial spirit did not 
survive Solomon even a hundred years. So wc no 
more hear of them. 

——■—o-- 

*'e) The Persians & the Greeks. 

(a) The Indian invasion of Cyrus happened 
In 541-40 Ik C. 

(A) The first Persian notice of India appears 
from the two inscriptions oT the Persian king 
Darius, son of Hystaspcs, at Fefscpolieand Nakash-* 
i-Rustam. The latter is dated about 486 R. C 
Rawlinson, llcrotfaiits. Vol, 7. p. 403, IV. 207, 
Pythagoras ( Gth C. R. C.) “His theories and 
ideas throw some light on the prevailing ideas 
of the Hindus of that age” 
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( c ) Herodotus (450 B. C.) gives full & valuable 
facts regarding the relations between India and 
the Persian Empire. 

(d) The accounts of Ctesias are of little worth 
as they only narrate the travellers’ tales about the 
wonders of India. (401 B. C.) 

(e) The accounts of the historians of Alexan¬ 
der, ( 327 B. C.) and of the ambassadors Megas- 
thenes and Deitnachus ( close of the 4th C. tl. C.) 

(/) Me. Crindle’s following six useful books 
about the Greek and the Roman notices of India:— 
( 1 ) Ktesias (2) Indika of Megasthenes and 
Arrian ( 3 ) “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea" (it. 
Guide to the Red Sea )i This lied Sea - docs 
not mean that between Arabia & Africa, but the 
easternmost part of the Arabian Sea, close to 
the west of Gujrat (4) Ptolemy’s Geography. 
(5 ) Alexander's Invasion. (6 ) Ancient India—as 
described by other classical authors. 

--O- 

JV Eastern Intercourse ok India. 

(a ) Chinese Historians.—The two Encyc!op>* 
dias of China give descriptions of the intercourse 
and trade by sea with China from the 7th century 
B. C. to the 17th ccntnry A. D. Pu *>ow gives us 
the valued information of the Kushan occupation 
of Magadh in the 3rd century A. D. 
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( i>) Chinese Indian Travellers—(l) Ssu-ma- 
eh'ten-the Chinese “lather of history** wrote Ills 
work in about roo Ik C He telb us much about 
the early annals of India. 

(2) Fa-Hien in India ( 399 A. D, to 414 A.D.) 
“during the Gupta rulers. 

3) Yuan Chwang (629-645 A. D. His book 
is entitled U A Treasure-house of Accurate Infor¬ 
mations." (4) l-Tsing and others. 

(r) Inscriptions from the HiTidu colonics of the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Malayan Archipelago 
furnish some facts. 

(</) The Brahmtinda Ptirana and the Tain 
Sanskrit work. f ‘ The Skint it jay a Maksim?*". 
Witten about 420 A- D. corroborate many points , 
of Hindu intercourse with the East. 

(r) The great maritime activity of the Chotas 
of the 1 ith century A.D. is shewn by many points 
cf eastern reference. 

At her uni (1030 A.D.) 

H e came out to India in the train of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gazni. He was a learned mathemati¬ 
cian and astronomer. After having studied Sans- * 
Writ in India most diligently, he wrote his famous; 
work untitled ; " 3 jbA kik^Htnd** (An Enquiry into 
India) which furnishes a very good account of 
Hindu manners, science and literature,, though 
little of political history. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HINDU ART OF WRITING. 

-o- 

The edicts and inscriptions *>i Asoka the Great 
had long baffled the skill of the early scholars to 
decipher them. In 1795, Col Wilford thought 
them to be of Pfindava origin. In 1809, Sir 
WflKam Jones tried to decipher them but in vain. 
He, however concluded that the Indian alphabets 
were children of the Semitic alphabets. In 1821, 
Cope and others supported Jones. I-apsius wrote 
a paper endorsing Jones’s view (1834). Sterling 
in 1834 visited Khandagiri in Orissa, examined 
the letters inscribed there and thought them an 
imitatiou of the Greek alphabet 

Thanks to the genius of J. Princep whose efforts 
first dccij)hcrcd the Asoka'edicts. His first detec¬ 
tion of the words “d&itark" and fPiyadast" led 
to his future discovery in 1837*38 :—(a) Facsimiles 
of Ancient Inscriptions lithographed by J. Princep. 
J, A. S. B. Vol VII (1837). (b) “Alphabets from 
the 5th century B. C. up to their present state.” 
J. A. S. B. Vol VIL (1838). * c) The Delhi Pillar 
Explained”—Ibid. In Asoka’s times—3rd century 
B, C., two quite distinct alphabets were in use viz. 
/ ndo-Bactrian ( Kharosthi-Sanskrit Kharostri) in 
the N. W. F. Parts and Indo-Pali in India. 


4 
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Theories as to the origin of the Indian alpha- 
bits — 

( i ) Frincep gives ft a Greek origin. A, Muller, 
M. Senortj M. Joseph support it 

2. Dr r Wilson—"Indian alphabets were made 
aft ;r the Greek or Phceoitian model.' 1 

3. Sir Win. Jones gives it the Semitic origin. 

4 Weber, Ben fey, pot Wcstergtrd, Buhler, 

Max Muller, F, Muller, Sayce, Whitney and Lea¬ 
ner mot., .believe in the Semitic orgin or influence 
of the Indian alphabet 

5. Dr, Dickie:—"The Cuneiform Assyrian 
alphabet with the aid of the South Semitic alpha- 
h t. has fathered the Indian alphabets 

6. Dr, Burnell—"Indian alphabet is originated 
by the Aramaean alphabet That alphabet was 

once current in Persia and Babylonia." 

J. Benfey speaker of the Phoenician origin. 
Dr Taylor objects to that. For, the Phoenician 
trade ceased with India by 800 B. C, If Fhoeni- 
dm alphabet would come to India in Solomon's 
bme. then in 700 years (from i P Qoo B. C. to 
261 It. C. ) there would arise good many alphabets 
in India before A&oka, But in Asoka’s time wc 
find only. one alphabet In Western India. More¬ 
over, research has hitherto brought to light no 
alphabet in India before the 6th century B. G Fur¬ 
ther there's no resemblance between the Phoenician 
»u^thc Indian alphabets. 
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Dr. Taylors History of the Alphabet Vo/ it. 
Dr, Taylor also contradicts BurndVs theory. 

8. Dr. Taylor’s theory—"The Indian alphabet 
Owed its origin to the Serbian alphabet which was 
an offspring of the Phoenician alphabet.” Through 
the connection of India with the western world 
by both land and sea, the IndO'Bactrian alphabet 
had entered H. W. India by the Khybcr Pass. 
The alphabet of the western India had come 
from the west by sea, Yemen of Arabia was a 
great centre of trade from iQOQ B. C, There was 
the exchange of all commodities. Egypt brought 
cloths, glass and papyrus. Syria brought wine, 
oil, brass. Phoenicia-brought arms Sic. And 
India would send ivory, gold, precious stones and 
other articles, At first the Sebians were the 
leaders and immensely rich. Trade of \emen I’lith 
Egypt was infill! swing till 2500 B t C. and with 
India till 10OO B. C Even under the Ptoh mies 
the Egyptians never traded with India direct. 
The large Sebian ships would visit the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, the African Coast and the mouth of 
the Indus, The P*n'/>i*s also states that Aden 
was the centre of trade. In the beginning of the 2nd 
century A. D., Indian goods were exchanged at 
Diocorklus Islands near the Somali coast Thus 
the Sebian alphabet—itself a branch of the Fh iw 
nteian—had an ample opportunity to come m 
India/* 
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The point is briefly this Tho Indians before 

(he 6th century B. C. knew not the art of writing. 

he merchants of w estern India brought an alpha- 
hot from the west, in the 'lh or the Sth century 
1 '-•> for llt eir commmcrcial purposes. The Hrah- 
mias soon borrowed it from the merchants and 
made it all their own. of course in a quite altered 
form, called the ‘Brahmi Upr which afterwards 
became the parent of the various Indian alphabets 
I he other alphabet used by Awka-in the N W 

soon tel) Into disuse, as it did not suit the Indian 
tongues. 

Two reasons mainly led t0 5uA an j nfelence ._ 
tl) Absence of any archaeological evidence to show 
that whtitig dtd exist in India before Goo BC 
'^1 Presence of.severa! Sanskrit texts to show that 

.k c 111 Ausicnt India was transmitted by 

means ol a highly trained memory. 

Almost all have ignored the originality of the 
bid,an ;‘ ll)habct - We however find two great 
figures holding a contrary view upon this 

daim'i trT'T"’! 1 " 11 ^ ° f tha ,ndiw “Iphabet 

and it u '"dependence of all foreign origin 
invention.' , ^ ■" favor of an independent 

rt V' nr \*■ a - s k * v* xm. 

been local ^ ndl ™ alptebet 1 nttist have 

loeai invention of the people themselves for 
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the simple reason that there was no other people 
from whom they could have obtained it. 1 ' 

Cunningham’s Carp. Ins. Indies ruin. 

(3) "Formerly, there was hieroglyphic writing 
in India and Asoka’s letters were fashioned in 
imitation of that."—Ibid. 

Unlike ancient Egypt and Assyria, India is 
highly rich in tradition—secure tradition, I may 
say. Of course, the evidence of tradition is rather 
inferior, yet doubtless, it has a high degree of 
probability, AH traditions point to the fact that 
our remote ancestors were not ignorant of the art 
of writing. The following will bear out its truth to 
a groat extent 

(tj The Vedas—(a) R, V. X. yt, 1-4, 

“Children first know the names of objects ; that 
is their first Step towards learning a language ; 
their inner thoughts and language gradually 
develop through the grace of the Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing." ( J ) 

11 As they cleanse snkt* ( powdered grain : with 
a sieve, so have the wise purified language by- 
their intellect. That refined tongue gives them 
many benefits. In the composition lies fortune." 2) 

H The wise find their xvay to language by 
means of sacrifice; thus they got the language 
which the seers had in their minds. Having got 
that, they spread it everywhere. The 7 rnvt rw 
utter prayers in that language, 1 ( 3 ) 
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“ Some see the words, and yet cannot make 
out the sense; some hear words, but fail to under¬ 
stand their meanings ! As a loving wife, dressed 
in her gayest, reveals her person to her own lord, 
so does the goddess of speech reveal herself only 
to her chosen few. ( 4 ) 

(a) Again, R, V. X. 71. 7. "Those who had 
eyes and cars i. e, wisdom, attained extraordinary 
power in expressing theis ideas.” Besides, there 
arc other riks in the Rig-Veda that show the 
existence of writing. 

(0 The Brahmana Works of the Vedas :—(i) 
The Kausitaki Brahmana (VII. 6) has it—“Pathyii- 
svasti (a goddess)—knows the “northern region." 
Now, Pathyftsvasti is Vdch (the goddess of speech). 
Hence in the northern region speech is better 
known and better spoken ; and it is to the 
north that men go to learn speech*. It is said 
that men listen to the instruction of any one who 
comes from that quarter. For, this is renowned 
as the region of speech." 

Muir’s Org. Sanskrit Texts. P. 338, 

Note. Formerly, Aryans from India used to 
go to btfart Auru &c —to study science, language 
&c. Pathyiisvastt- —an Aryan woman of ancient 
Afghanistan, went to the north, studied there and 
obtained the title of I'ak i. e. Sarasviiti. 

(ii) The Gopatha Brahmana of the Sama* 

\ eda describes and discusscs-alphabet and letters. 
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(iii) The Tandy ti Brahma na also hints at 
alphabet & letters. 

(2} The Vcdangas ■—fo) Siksha (t\ e. Training 
of Articulation). All early grammarians insisted on 
the distinct and correct articulation of letters and 
sounds, as t otherwise—the gods would be displeased 
and would not give good, Even Panini—the 
last of the Vedlic grammarians (11, about SOO RC.) 
says in hi$ work on Sikshil—"'The letters should 
be so uttered that they are neither indistinct nor 
eaten' 1 &c. He further states in the same work 
that according to Mahcsa—there are 63 or 64 
letters. Brahmii also confirms it. 

(b) Kalpa 1. e. the Treatise on Rites and 
Rituals. 

The science of Geometry (Sanskrit Sutva stnira 
forms a part of it, originating from the varied 
forms of altars. In M. Sanskrit it is called rekhtt 
yn nil it L r. lineal measurement of plane su rface 
Tile words rekhn (line) and lekha ( writing) are 
radically the same. The former applies to geometry 
while the latter to the lineal representation of 
ideas or thoughts /. e, writing. These two are 
kindred. The existence of the former shows the 
existence of the latter, 

(r) Vyakarana {Grammar):—Formerly-the 
people of central Asia spoke a free tongue, called 
Rdhika Bhashtl. At the request of the learned 
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Aryans* Indr a, Chandra and Mahcsa wrote the 
first scientific grammars From that time, the 
chaste tongue—*Sq itxbrit came to be used. These 
grammarians invented letters. Brahnm—xhc. first 
Aryan Pope—perfected the alphabet afterwards 
known as the B nth mi Ltpi ;—father of the alpha¬ 
bets S&rada. Snharsha and Kulita anu grand 
father of the later Indian alphabets* The Btakatt 
Llpi was the alphabet of the Aryans and the 
Mattes a was their grammar. Fan ini has quoted 
the alphabet of Mahcsa. As the great English 
poet Spenser tried in his poem to preserve the 
old school, so Valmiki, Vyasa & his disciples 
tried to preserve the old Vedic School. Vedic 
Sanskrit prevailed lilt lOOo li. C. From rooo li.C. 
to 700 B. C. Sacred Sanskrit and secular Sans¬ 
krit flourished alike. From 700 It, G.. Pali reigned 
supreme for at least five hundred years. Panini 
flourished about Boo B, C. and compiled his 
Grmmar in Plight Lectures ' 1 to serve both secular 
and sacred writing, 

(i) FaninPs Grammar contains the words libi 
and tip} (alphabet ) Nishkd and Rupyn ( coin-* ). 

(ii) The 14 rules of Matiesaquotcd by Pan ini 
in the beginning of his grammar, show the divi- 
- ions of the alphabet. 

:tii) Panini frankly admitted his debt to his pre¬ 
decessors like Yaska, Par ask a ra, Sakatuyana, Vyasa 
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and his disciple* whose works he had consulted 
and whose rule* he had quoted in his grammar. 

(iv) Pan ini has used the word grantha fa 
written book) 4 times in his grammar, 

(v) He has used the word Yavi^tujui .'alpha¬ 
bet of the Greeks) which shows that other alpha¬ 
bets were til on in use in India, 

(d) The Xirukia (philology) of Yaska and 
Prosody also refer to the existence of an alphabet. 

3. The Up&ni shads ;■—(i) The Tat. tirtyt r, Sii- 
shtt-Viiiii section mentions I flfiw (letters.;,. Stear 
(vow r ds) &c. 

ii) The Chhandagfa (P* 13 2 ) states that indra 
Invented the 14 vowels, Chandra invented the 4 
aspirants S'; sh. S, h ; and Mahcsa invented the 
29 letters from ka to ~a, 

4. The Sanhitas (Codes) :—p) Matm— Chap 
VIII. si. 47 , SI-S 2 . 

“If a creditor applies to the king for the reco¬ 
very of money from the debtor, then the king 
must first prove from evidence of witness anti 
document, the debt and then cause the amount 
to be paid to the creditor and if it appears that 
the debtor denies the debt altogether, then lie must 
punish the debtor in a suitable way* 

(<$) M. Sanhita Chap, VIII* sL 16S. 

"■Anything done under compulsion regarding 
gift, possession, evidence, writing &c—must b- 
set down as invalid. 
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(ii) Vishnu—The JVr, sanhttit, VII. lava down 
IJ sutras on the writing of document 

(Hi) Narada —*']n a law-suit, he whose case 
is proved to be true by the evidence of witness or 
written document or possession or by swearing— 
is certainly the winner ; other;vise he is defeated. 

(iv) Mann, Narada, Vajnavalkya, Katyayana, 
Gautama, Vrfhaspatt, Baudhayana—alt ancient 
[aw-givers,—hold that written tviden.ee is the 
strongest of all. 

(v) Yajnavafkya—Chap. I. si 318-30: Chap. II. 
si 5-7 refers to writing, to be used in plaint^ 
documents &c with definite dates Sc, 

(vi) Vyasa ;—-“A draft should be first drawn 
on a piece of wood, or day ; then after neces¬ 
sary correction, it should be set down in some 
writing material 

Note. The waiting materials were wood, rock, 
day, metal I lie plates, barks and leaves of trees, 
bricks and paper, Vajnavalkya speaks of paper 
made of cotton or other materials, 

fvii) Parasara in hss Code, Chap. X —speaks 
of the Kayasthas as professional wi iters. 

fviii) Vrihaspali says‘'Since men are apt 
to forget things even In him months, Brahma 
made a regular alphabet to b:. used in writing of 
various kinds, long tong ago, 1 ' 
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5. The Sanskrit Epics : —(i ) It appears [ram 
the Ramayana that it was von Hen by Valmikf, 
(iij Ram, Sutidara Book, canto 36. Hiamttnan 
speaking to Sda, says—“I have come as a spy of 
Rama: Just see the ring bearing his name, The 
end of your sorrows is nea^ rest assiirgd.' J (mi) 
The same epic tells us that Rama was well-versed 
in the poems and the plays of his times, contain¬ 
ing various Prakrit dements, (tv) The Mahabha- 
rata—discoursing on the Golden Age, states that 
there was no sale of the Vedas then." (v) 'The same 
Epic, Peace Book* mentions the Brahtm alphabet 
and the matter of the Vedas &c, being written 
in it (vi) Elsewhere in the same epic it is said that 
the sellers, Warners and the waiters of the Vedas 
(for sale)—shall go to heli." 

Here it may be argued by some that the re* 
fercnccs to the art of writing in Ancient India, as 
given in the Codes, are really later interpolations. 
It may be so. But in one case at bad we find it 
otherwise. Dr. Ruhlcr discovered a copy of the 
original Prose Code of Mann. Comparing it with 
its present metrical version—done a few centuries 
before the Christian era - he found it almost un¬ 
altered in any way f 

6. The Furanas:—(i) The Padma Parana, 
PataUkhanda, Chap. 63—describes at length— the 
Braitmi or Dcva Li pi. (il; The Garura Parana, 
Pt. I. £hap 4 209-216 deals w ith alphabet and gram- 
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mar. (Hi The glory of the Brahmi or Deva 
alphabet has been recorded In different Puranas. 

7 - Other Notices :—(i) The Bhav a-Prakasa (a 
medical \V ork ) states that Brahma wrote in 
simple language a great work on medicine called 
the Brahma Sarth/'/a in a lakh (too,000) of slokas. 
(ii) Trade concerns and state affairs required 
writing. A state could not but keep records. Dr. 
Tlcet also speaks of our “ancient archives" (Imp. 
Gaz. of Ind. VoL 2. Epigraphy P. (4). (iii) The 
Sanskrit' Epics and the Puranas testify that the 
horse of a Sacrifice had to be let loose with a 
letter of challenge on the forehead of the beast, 
The Victor asually erected pillars of victory on the 
conquered tracts. They had to issue invitation 
letters to the conquered chiefs under imperial seal 
and signature to attend a Sacrifice. Holy grounds 
were marked with sacrificial posts of metal &c. 
These were meant to proclaim their glories in 
written descriptions to the posterity. 

(tv) All grants of lands, tributary engagements, 
contracts, treaties, lending &c -certainly required 
writing, 

(v) The gold coins called nishka and other 
articles of gift often bore a description of the 
royal donors. 

(vi) Shafts, swords, rings., chariots &c—often 
bore inscriptions of their distinguished owners. 

(vii) letters passed between kings, private per¬ 
sons, merchants lovers &c. 
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(viii) The early Rig Veda of over a lakh of 
hymns, the Rik Pratisakhyns and the Anukra - 
wanikas- all very voluminous—were divided into 
Books, cantos, chapters, sections, subsections &c, 
&c. We cannot say if mortal memory, however 
trained could remember those delicate things. 

(ix) The largest number in the Hindu arith¬ 
metic is of IS digits. How, without writing, such 
highly complex calculations could be made ? 

(x) The earliest alphabetists are said„ to have 

been the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Phoeni¬ 
cians and the Chinese. These peoples were known 
to one another. Scholars hold that from China 
to Egypt, there was once one domain of great 
Aryan influence. They also hold that the people 
of Egypt, Chaldea and China, were a fusion of 
the natives and the Aryan intruders from Central 
Asia. The Phoenicians also were no other than 
Aryan colonists in Asia Minor. Their name in 
the Rig Veda was Pani merchants, I*at, Ptxni. 

Find of some inscriptions in Asia Minor of 
the 14th century B. C. shows the invokation to 
the Vedic gods Varuna, Nasatya &c. The most 
probable fact is that the Aryan Panis first 
traded with the West ; afterwards a colony of them 
settled in As ; a Minor. 

Speaking of the Phoenician influence on history 
the editor—*' Hist. Hist, of the World” observes 

5 
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that fi) their position was more due to their 
circulation of the cultures of the eastern lands to 
v/citerrv countries than to their own creations. 

H. H. W, VoL 2 . P. 353. 

ii) "Even Chinese ideas were to some extent 
accessible through the mediation of India" 

(Do. VoL 1. P. 472 ) 

fxi) Yajna-Valkya (fl perhaps 1350 B. C.) 
speaks of paper made of cotton and other materials. 
\earcht 5 s also ( 4th C- B. C.) refers to the Hindu 
manufacture of paper from cotton. 

(xi) The ancient Hindus knew the approxi- 
inatc shape and size of their own land. ( Cun¬ 
ningham’s AnC. Geo. of India) They knew the 
distances of places all over India. The waysides 
w :rc marked with Krotftnkas (/. e. mile-stones). 

-o- 

CHAPTER III. 

HINDU CHRONOLOGY. 

-0- 

1 ** Chronology” says Prof Petrie, “is the 

bick'bonc of history.” Judged by this, we Hin¬ 
du * have strong muscles, but a weak back-bone 
—more materials for reconstruction but less secure 
chronology. Looking Into our own chronology, we 
meet with two forms of itone historical and the 
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yther mynstrous, meant to magnify things and 
thereby attract flightless mass” towards Hindu- 
sat Son. Needless to say that we I have nothing 
to do vidth the yagas, the monstrous chronology 
and the legends. Though based on astronomical 
calculations, yet for historical purposes, the saifl 
monstrous chronology may be safely /ejected. 

2. In ancient India $ different kinds of years 
Weft: current Of them, the solar year of 3G5 j£ 
days and the lunar year of 354 days were most 
prominent. In all secular matters, the lunar year 
has been ever in common use, Bhaskara in his 
Suldkanta Siremotti also states — “the measure¬ 
ment of months, days and year Is regulated by 
the course of the moon." 

3. We shat! now consider the principal Eras 
of Ancient India and sec which of them fur¬ 
nish eg its with the sound chronological back-bone 
of Our history:— (i) The Gattim^Iy^n^ 1 c the 
Cows' Era ( solar X used by the Vedic seers who 
reckoned such 460 cycles. 4 years made a com 
0/ cycle. Therefore they counted 1840 years in 
all, As the initial or the final point of It is not 
known* we better 4bandon It. til) The Kaliyhga. 
Era (lunar) begins In 3102 B. C. {■ c. 2950 B, C, 
£solaf) (iil) The Saptarshi era of Kashmir (lunar) 
begins in 3076 B, C* t\ e, 2925 B. C (solar). (iv) 
The Yudhisthtra era (1388 B, C.) is long dead, 
(v) The Mauryyz Era (312 B, C ) ^ now obsolete. 
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(vi) The Samvat Era. 5 S B.C (lunar), 56 B.G (solar) 
(vi) The Sakavda (solar) begins in 78 A. D. (viii) 
J he Gupta Era begins in 319 A. D. (ix) The 
Hariha Era begins in 605-6 A. D. 

We find three Kuliyngas in our Hindu wri t* 
mgs, viz, the Aryan kaliyuga, the War kaliyuga 
and the astronomical but tma<giaary Kaliyuga of 
Brahmagupta (Ft 628 A. D.) Of these, the "first 
is historical and genuine; the second is a clever 
invention oi the later Brahmins to magnify Krishna 
and to popularise his worship ; The third, is to 
last 432,000 years and is an imagniary period 
and as such, tails beyond the domain of history 
The Mahabharata and Bhagavata Puran are fore¬ 
most in preaching the War.Kaliyuga. Hence the 
Kaliyuga Epoch, 3102 R C. is usually identified 
with the era of Yudhisthira and the date of the 
Mahabharata War. This wrong notion has seri¬ 
ously disturbed the balance of our Hindu chro¬ 
nology. 

Then, what is the Aryan Kaliyuga epoch ? 
What is its historical origin ? The answer is 
clearly hinted in the Mahabharata, Peace Book, 
Chap. 59 - The facts in full are given below .— 

The moral fall of the Aryans, then living in 
and about the Kashmir Valley was rapid. The 
seers and sages lived apart from the mass ; they 
seldom married and were mostly given to religious 
contemplation. The mass of Aryans, without 
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proper light and leader, soon became vicious to 
the extreme. Rape, adultery, theft &c, were 
committed most daringly. Aryan nature ran quite 
wild. Brahma, the greatest Aryan sage, came to 
know of these. To reform and regenerate the 
Aryans, he held a council, desired the chief sages 
and seers to marry and have touch with the 
people Many, however, refused to marry. But 
some 30 sages agreed. Brahma himself married. 
The sages now became known as prajdpaiis i.c. 
progenitors. Of these, there were seven wise 
brothers known in history as Saptarshi hr. 7 seers. 
From them have come the highcastc Hindus of 
India. The national character of the Aryans was 
soon essentially reformed by the vigorous cflorts 
of Brahma who is further Said to have drawn a 
long renal Code for the regulation of society. 
This work, gradually condensed, gave rise to the 
Niti-saUras of Vrihaspati, Sukra, Kamandaka, 
Chanakya and others. 

To mark the epoch of this Aryan downfall, 
the Kaliyuga era was established. It began from 
2050 B. C. (solar) and continues to this day. The 
Saptarski era was founded in honor of the seven 
wise seers already referred to. It has ever been 
confined to its native place Kashmir. The differ 
cnee of the two eras is (3102-3076) 26 years 
lunar *25 years solar. Therefore 2950-25 = 
2925 B. C. was the starting point of the Sep- 
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tarshi Era. Doubtless, these two eras are his¬ 
torical* Here is the befinp^ of our Hindu 
History 1 We may place the rale of Manu VI f 
the Sirst king of tilt solar dynasty approximately 
i n the year 2S0D B. C or a little later. 

Having fixed this outer limit of our chrono- 
fogy, next proceed to determine the other im* 
portant periods and points. According to some, 
Chandra-girpta ascended the throne in 321 B r C. 
This is incredible. Alexander died in 323 B, G»— 
Hoiv could Chandra-gupta, then a quite helpless 
fugitive—win North India and Afghanistan in 
two years ? We arc therefore inclined to think 
that he was crowned in 312 B C, having fought 
and worked hard for to years (323 B. G to 313 
B C.) to build his empire. This also appears 
from the following ;— 

"Sthulafrhadra—the 9th successor of Mahavira 
and ,i minister of the 9th and thelast Nandu, died 
either in 215 or 219 years after the death of Maha- 
vita—the same year in which the last Nanda was 
■lain bv Chamlra-guptaT (j. R> A, S, XI 246 f 
Mahavira died about 53 j BC or 52^27 RG There 
(nre 531-219-.jia Or 527^15=313 B, G The 
Mauryya era in which king Kharavela of Ralinga 
dated his inscription—also proves the initial point 
of n as $12 B. C 

4 The Nan da Dynmty. Most of the Pdrafts 
a>stgT> 10 it a regnal length of 100 years (lunar), 
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The Pururta gives 96 years. Taking this 

rmninaum, we have 96 lunar years =93 solar. 
Therefore 312 + 93 = 405, So, Narnia the Rich 
was cmwned in 405 B, C, Nanda ruled 40 years 
and his 3 sons, 53 year& 

v The Snsunaga Dynasty. The F uranic 
figures of 362 years ( Vishnu P.), 360 years (Bha- 
gavata) and 332 years (Viiyu P,) for only 10 kings, 
do not seem to be credible, though not altoge¬ 
ther impossible. Taking 25 years to a reign, we 
can allow 250 years at most for the 10 Sajsunnga 
rulers* 405 + 250=655, Therefore the year 655 
B. C. is the date when Sisuuaga-’-the first king 
came to the throne (a) Hie date of Buddha, the 
great Hindu Reformer, deserves here a passing 
notice. All traditions affirm that he died at the 
advanced age ofSO. As this was acc. to the lunar 
measure, Buddha therefore lived 77 solar years. 
The date of Buddha's death rs not yet finally 
settled. It was formerly believed to be sometime 
about the middle of the 6th century B. C, Later 
research of Fleet Buhlcr, of Takakusu, fJ R A.S. 
1905, P. 5 E) and Sarat Chandra Das, (J. R. A. S, 
Pt. 1 . 1SS6, FP. 193-203 > proves it to be 487- 
86 B. C. 4^7 + 77 “ 564, Therefore Buddha was 
born in ,\pri 1 pr early May, 564 B. C and died 
in April or early May, 487 B, G 

6 . I he Pr$ 4 yota Dynasty, The Purans assign 
10 the 5 rulers of this Line a period of tjS years. 
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Hue 1 audit Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna, in his 
i-r^iUiiUion or the l is/atn JPurana adopted 12S 
years, perhaps on good authorities. Th is m i n i mum 
of 12S ltmar=^ [24 solar years, Therefore 655 + 

1 *4-7 79 B, C. witnessed the end of the Varhad* 
ratha dynasty and the beginning of the PradyoU. 

The Mahabharnta Wan The Vtshrtu x 
Parana (IV, 24-32 ) states that from the birth of 
Parikshit, grandson to Arjuna, to the coronation 
of Nanda the Rich, there elapsed 1015 years; 
lunar). Three other Puranas make it ro$o years 
the minimum lOt^ c about 9^3 solar years. 4Q5 
-l-pSj^rjSS. Hence it is highly probable that 
the Great War took place in [389 R C. Novem¬ 
ber and December, Again 1339-779 610 years * 
during which 23 or 22 kings ruted. 

3 . The Dale ef the Ramenjuna. Rama pre¬ 
ceded the Pandavas by some 60 years only. 
SatAnanda, son to Gautama author of the Hindu 
T-ogic, was the priest to the marriage of Rami- 
and Sita, Kripa and Krtpi f grand-children of 
platan an da, were afterwards fostered by king Sitn- 
t iUu oi flastinapur, Kripi was married to Drona ^ 
the military preceptor to the Kauravas and the 
I andavas, \ udhisthira ascended the throne in 
33SS B. C. Rama began to rule about 1450 
B C. BEbhishana, ally of R atra and king of Sin- 
hala tendered his submission to the Pandava 
general, out on the conquest of Southern India. 
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Of course he was then In his green old age. The 
llamaysn was composed not later than 1435 RC, 

9. The Solar Dyntsty. It is already noted 
that Manu began to rule about 2800 11. C and 
the Mahabharata War came off on 13^9 B, C. 

aSoo—1389 ~ 1411 ^vcars-Ket kings of the solar 
line from Manu to N'a la, great grandson of Kama* 
gives an average of 23-2 years to a reign. 

10, Coming, of the Aryans, The Aryans had 
entered India long before the rise of the so-called 
Solar and the Lunar dynasties of N, India, Scho¬ 
lars disagree as to the earliest date of the Aryan 
invasion of India, Their views arc noted below;— » 

(i) 4 t is purely conjectural"—Prof, A. A. 

MacdormdL 

00 Prof, Jacobi and others give the date as 
“at ieast 4,000 B, C, 

(iiij General surmise, ft 2 T ooo B, C or a little 
earlier, 

(iv) “The beginning of this invasion.. 

dates from a vaguely-determined period whtc/t cart 
hardly he more recent than z.OOO B. C 

Hist Hist, of the World VoL 2, P. 4S3 

Nobody can say exactly when the Aryans first 
came to India. Within historic times, the first 
Aryan occupation of India appears to have oc- 
cured in about 3,000 R C. or earlier. Owing to 
great political disturbances in Central Asia, many 
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Aryans Came southward and settled in Westcrd 
Asia, Afghanistan and India about 282$ B. C or 
a little later, Manu began to rule in N. India 
2,8 oq B, C, The Pam's t\ e t Phoenicians founded 
their colony in Asia Minor Jn 2800 B. G + The 
date of Manu is warranted by all traditions and 
as such may pass for historical date. The Egypto 
legists vary as to the initial point Of their chronology; 
Some give it as 6000 B, C. and some, as 3000 HC 
The Hitt Oria ns Mhtory df the W&rtd has adopted 
the mean t\ e: 4500 B. C. Some eminent English 
Scholar has given it as about 2800 B. C. These 
earliest dates of Egypt, Babylonia and China are 
r 0njectuml, and yet entitled to a "certain measure 
of confidence, 31 Whatever be the exact date of the 
first Aryan invasion of India, it is almost certain 
that the Kaliyuga era ( 295a B r C ) and the Sap* 
tarshi era (2925 B. C.) of Kashmir are historical, 

it. The S'lfttvat & the Sakavdt, In direct oj> 
|3osjtion to Hindu tradition, Scholars have sported 
into curious theories as to the origin of these 
two eras. According to Prof Keilhorn, Kanlshka 
was the founder of the Samvat in 58 B. C, Dr. 
Buhlcr thinks that the former T<t Era of A faked", 
afterwards became known as the Vikrama Savat, 
owing to its possible connection with Yasodhirman 
of Ujjam. 

Again, 3 different theories are advanced as to 
the origin of the SaJkavab (;S A. D.) via, (i) it 
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marks the foundation of the Saka Rushan EmpiZ 

by Kadphises 1 ( 45 to 85 A. ( if) Kanishka 
founded it (sis) It was established by the SaMa 
Sa/rapi of Gujarat when they freed themselves 
from the yoke of the Indo-Parthian kings. 

The basis of these inferences appears to be 
very weak, Kanlshka, acc + to Dr. Stein and 
others, belonged to 2nd century A. D, Resides, 
he was not a j (scythian). The Chinese his¬ 
torian Fankuo states that the Sakas were eternal 
enemies of the Rushans. So, Kanishka could not be 
the founder of the Samwt or the Saiatnia. Again 
If Sv&ivda means a Scythian era T (which it is 
not ) r the Kushan emperor Kadphlses cannot be 
it> founder. The Satraps of Gujarat were local 
governors and Scythian,—enemies of the Hindus. 
How could then Hindus of India at large adopt 
their enemy’s era as their own ? It Is not rea¬ 
sonable and probable that the Hindus, even to 
this day should use the era of their foe, while 
they have forgotten the era or their Yudhisthira, 
Chandragupta and Hashavardhan ! ! 

Hindu tradition connects these two eras with 
their two great national heroes via, Vikraimdifcya 
of Ujjain and Salivahana of Pr<d A M<j -afterwards 
Patihan (on the Godavari)—capi tal of the A n dhra 
empire of Maharashtra, (now Bombay Presidency.) 
The first ts reckoned from the birth of Vikrama 
131 57 B, C, and the second from the death or 
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coronation of SaSivahana in 78 A. D, (see. Sate/a- 
A a/pa-Druma*) 

Tradition affirms that (I) the first great Vik- 
ramaditya lived at Ujjain from 57 RC to perh. 

30 A.D, His father was Gancbrbha Sena, brother 
the noted poet Rhartrihari and son, Prince Alad- 
hava Sena (if) He saved the nation and Hinduism ^ 
by signally defeating the Scythians whose politi¬ 
cal importance and outlandish manners had appall¬ 
ed the Indians, (tit) He was just, truthful, mighty 
magnanimous, a patron of learning and a staunch 
supporter of Hinduism, (iv) His very name Vik* 
rama Sena began to be called Vikr&madityd ( u a 
very sun in prowess 1 } and his city Avanti began 
to be called Ujjxytut (the victorious city/} 

The people most probably started an era after ^ 
his name but he modestly declined tlie honor 
thinking that success against the Sakas was 
mainly and largely ^uc to his people of JvJalwa 
So, the era began as M l^vahda L e* ihe Kr,x of 
By it, Vikrama perhaps showed both 
compliment and appreciation. However, it con¬ 
tinued for several centuries unaltered. Then, 
fresh successes of new Vikramadityas converted 
that running era into its Inter name of Vlhrama’ 
Samvfit. 

1 he following points regarding Vikrama/s time 
and historic character will show ihat he was not a 
mere "If and? ting Shadow" from the firs’t century 
11 . C to the Gth C. A. D. 
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(1) Dr, \\ . W, Hunter once took from the 
Pandits oi Ljjairt a list of her rulers, which con* 
vineed him that the first Vikrama lived there 
in the first century B.C and A. D t 

(2) Vikrama was defeated or killed by the 
m%hty Andhra prince Sailvahana. This Salivahana 
was no other than S(t/# t native ftiLi, (V. A. Smith) 
a king of the Andhra list, ruling from ‘*£9 A.D. to 
74 ' J A.D. Vikrama came to the throne at 40. There¬ 
fore he ridcd from 14 or ig B.C. to perhaps 30 A.D. 

( 3 ) The glorious title of VikrctmodVya (a very 
tun in prowess) was borne by 8 different kings, all 
noted in history and all fit to assume it. The 
first one must have been the greatest. Otherwise, 
the title could not be so envinbie* 

(4) The Satrun/ajsa MJmimya, Chap. XIV., 
the oldest Sanskrit Jain work composed in 420 
A.U or 59S A. D, (Weber) says that “javada, a 
merchant of Saurastra {Cathtawar) sent a fleet to 
China and the Eastern Archipelago, which re¬ 
turned after n years with a burthen of gold. The 
father of favada lived in the time of Vikrama 
who was born 470 years after the death of Mahi- 
vira." Now, Mabavira died in 527 B, C There* 
tore Vikrama was born in ICC 527-470^ 57 B.C 

,53 The parentage of this first Vikrama differs 
irom that of any other known as Vikramaditya. 

(6) The Ag*i Pur amt declares him of Scy¬ 
thian origin. This is only possible for the first 
Vikramaditya. 


6 
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(7) Rhartriharfs ideas and language, used in 
the 1 Centuries ' 1 differ a good deal from those of 
ilic later authors. 

i&) hi the Ki/mrfruSombh jw, Kalidasa refers 
* > the evil influences of a Great Comet. This 
scums to show that Kalidasa had witnessed the rise 
of a Great Comet and its serious after-effects. 
India, Central Asia and Eastern Kurope were 
then being convulsed by the Scythian invasions, 
Thu Great Comet was seen in India in ifjro A.D. 
Il makes a cycle in 76 year*. 25 revolutions 
take m back to jo A.D. Vi.kra.ma assumed the 
ruhin of government in J 4 or 15 B.C. Kalidasa 
therefore wrote his said poem sometime between 
t S to 20 A D. 

y The History of Oudh tells us that [hr 
M iuryyas; the Greeks, the Mitras ruled there- then 
r. tine Vikrama who with his son, held it for So 
years Then it was long undur the Guptas of Ma- 
g.tdh. To revive Hinduism, Vikrama built $(k> 
f -mples, there Sravasti also was under Vikrama and 
hi ,on for 14 ycarsonly, It is said that he occupied 
Sr t* vsfi 500 years (485 solar) after the death of 
Buddha. -'* 4 ^ 7 —485^2'B.C. He was an avowed 
enemy of the Ruddhtsts 

so Kashmir was under the Guptas in the 3rd 
C A D I he fTArf una fitly ft {not of Samvel) of the 
Gupta Family set up PratapadTtya a near rcla* 
lion on the Kashmir throne. 343 A.D. (Raj-tar- 
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artgini). (n) Yasodharman Vikramaditya-placed 
Matrigy.pta — a poet of his court—or the Kashmir 
throne (about 558 A, D ) (js) Kalidasa's astrono- 
mlcal work — jyattrv id-Abba r a no'* shows that 
he wrote that sometime between 35 aad 5G B. C. 
noth Vikr&ma and Salivahana were called Safari 
e. foe of the Scythians, Vikrama was called 
VtAfiUJtffdtijra and Saliva bans— Satiatf/tya, The 
latter is a bo called Sul i h Sukendta or Suku -nar< 1- 
pati Hie name Aativahana prob. originated 
front Sula-Satavahaua. The classical StiAt corrupted 
into local //a/a mentioned on the Andhra li^t, 
V, A. Smith’s descriptions of HiUa entirely tally 
wnth the Hindu descriptions of Sala or Saliva hana. 
Hala ruled from /£A, D* The Sukti ent is counted 
from his coronation (The Cave Inscription oi Ba- 
dami, 57 ® A.D,) in 73 A.D. The Historians' IIis to ry 
of the ri VW also has admitted this origin of thn 
Sain mu that began with the Andbras whobrou Jit 
it to the it Magatlhan empire 

{13) Pankuo wrote his history of the H.m 
dynasty oi China about So or go A.D. He use*} 
present tense in speaking of Kadphlses l's subju¬ 
gation of the 4 Other Yu e-c Ibt rtbes, Dr, Marshall 
in his paper on KtUiishku'* Time in J. R. A. S. 
April, 1915, shows Kanishka as subsequent to 
Kadphiscs 1 , So, K^nishka could not be living in 
57 EC to be the founder of SamvaL 

(14} Vikrama 1 :; Amur a Sin h& was not the 
s-jiicne as built the temple of Buddha Gaya 10500 
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A D. Again, we hear of 5 Varahamih\ra*> ; {[) 
The first author of the Vcihad-Satokiftr. lived in 58 
12) I he second, author of a revised edition of 
Brahma Siddkanta, lived in So AD. (See, Jyo- 
Him, I\ 62). (3) The third, the author of the pre- 
sent Vrihad sanhita, lived in 285 A. D. (See, Vr. 
sanhita. Chap. I. SI. 2; also Chap, IILSL 2.) (4) The 
fourth, author ol Punch a S$ttdka*Hkm lived in the 
6th C A. D. (s) The fifth lived in iCco A.D. [See 
Visvakoshaj 

- 0 - 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE PKE-HISTORIC ARYANS. 

—— o - 

High Antiquity of Human Civilisation > —Ho¬ 
man civilisation is old, very old. There is almost 
no definite knowing through how many stages 
it has passed. We of to-day cannot form a dear 
idea of it from the sketchy accounts preserved. 
Our own historians, if we may call them so, 
desire us to believe in about So,000 RC as the 
date of the dawn of human civilisation. It is 
already stated that the grand period of one Mann 
called a Manvantara lasts, 12,000 years (lunar). 
Six such Manvantaras are said to have already 
gone. And a considerable period of Mann VII, son 
of Vivas van, has also already run. The notions of 
o.ht^r ancient nations far surpass those of the 
Hindus, as regards the length of periods* The 
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Jewish and the Christian world alone long re¬ 
mained fettered with an imagined limit oi time. 
The following excerpts from the Hist. Hist. \\'$rhi 
will show r what great change has come upon 
them- regarding their idea of the past :— 

“Prior to 1859, the people of Christendom rested 
secure in the supposition that the chronology of 
man’s history was fully known from the very 
year of his creation. One has but to look to the 
first chapter of Genesis to find in the margin, the 
date 4004 B,C recorded with all confidence, a-"the 
year of man’s first appearance 0:1 the glob *. But 
half a century ago, research chiefly of geological 
nature—revealed new and important facts as x.* 
the high antiquity of man. Now the historian 
can speak of dates anterior to 4D04 B,C The 
Egyptologist is disposed to date the building of 
the Pyramids* a full thousand years earlier than 
that And the Assyrlcdogist is learning to speak 
of the state of civilisation in Chaldea some 6.00'. * 
or 7,otx> ft.C, with a certain measure of confidence. 
But he no longer thinks of there dates as -land¬ 
ing anywhere near the beginning of history. Hr 
knows that man in that age, in the,centres ni 
progress, had attained a high state of civilisation 
and lie feels sure that there were some thousands 
of centuries of earlier time during which man 
was slowly climbing through savagery and bar¬ 
barism of which we have only the most fragment¬ 
ary record* He does not claim to know anything 
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of the dawTiings or civilisation, Wherever he 
tKXfm —* n China, Egypt* Chaldea India —he finds, 
at best, a period or only 3 p ooo to 10,000 years 
giving proof of a civilisation already far advanced. 
Of the exact origin, we know nothing absolutely. 
The creation of man with its fixed date is a chap¬ 
ter that has vanished from modem histories." 

H. FI W, VoL I. Introduction. 

Again it says elsewhere i— 

t tit;, the crypts by the Nile and the earth- 
mounds by the Tigris and Euphrates gave up 
their secrets, absolutely nothing was known to 
Scholarship of the main sweep of civilisation more 
anciently than about the 6 th century B.C. Beyond 
that, all was myth, fable, unauthenticated tradition 
And now the indubitable monuments of civilisation 
carry us bach over a period at least 3 times as 
great. Archbishop Usher's famed chronology which 
so long dominated the ideas of men, is swept away, 
in the year 4,004 R G, the so-called year of 
creation, vast communities i>r people, In widely 
separated portions ot the earth, had attained a 
high degree of civilisation. The more recent ex' 
cava Hons by the Americans at the site of Xippnr 
have carried the evidence back to 6,000, oven 
7^000 years RC. But note how these new figures 
disturb the balance or history. If our fore runners 
of ft or fj thousand years ago, were in noonday 
glare of civilisation, where shall we look for the 
much-talked-of "dawirings of history* 1 ? By this new 
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standard, the Romans seem our contemporaries 
in latter day civilisation ; the "golden age - ' of 
Greece is bet of yesterday; the Pyramid builders 
are only relatively remote &c. Jr 

H f H. VV. V'ob L F. 625-26 
It is manifest from these that The fabled 
glory of ancient lndia p Assyria, and Egypt, was 
no myth, btit a very tangible reality" In the 
case of India, the architectural remains of the 
mast ancient period, are almost wanting. Yet 
the scholars assign to it a very high, enviable 
and venerable position. The same view of India 
was expressed by Mr. Thornton in 1850, several 
years before the jseholars published the won¬ 
derful results of their new research. The follow¬ 
ing points indicate the high antiquity of India: — 
ft) Her commercial intercourse with ancient Egypt, 
Assyria and Assyrin-Babylonia &c. (ii) Her ethno¬ 
logical similarities with the mast ancient people oJ 
those countries, (iil) lief world-old traditions of¬ 
ten garbed in mythological dress. There is still 
a class or scholars in Europe who fail to bring 
themselves to b.dfcve the secure Hindu tradition 
Hut eminent authorities are not wanting to hold 
that 

(0 “There is no myth without its back ground 
of fact, 1 H, H. W. VoL II. F, 368,) 

(ii) “There is no smoke without seme firc J — 
is a maxim which the historian should never over¬ 
took." (Ibid) 
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(ill) M Lmder the embellishments of the story, 
and although the facts are clothed in concrete, 
fabulous and symbolic forms, one can find serious 
information scarcely affected bythe myths, traits 
of a striking reality, which arc not due to popular 
imagination nor to the romantic I crbt of his¬ 
torians but which bear the impress of a far-off 
Origin and an incontestable authenticity " 

H. H. W. V-oL 11 P. 4 26, 
Research mainly English, has lifted up the 
'mantle of aged" so visibly that the historian 
may now peep far into the dim ages, of the past 
To-day men believe things that they would not 
or did not yesterday. Wc believe things that the 
Anglo-Indians do not Again, the things which 
the latter see in India and believe, arc not often 
believed in Europe. Europe has, only half a cen¬ 
tury ago, burst forth from the shell of an imaginary 
Chronology, Hindus ever believe in their high 
antiquity. The thousands of centuries before 4 004 
11. C, during which min was slowly climb¬ 
ing up towards civilisation"—is not a new truth 
to the Hindus who invariably believe in the ex¬ 
istence of 6 former Mimas whose jjuriods cover 
72,000 years (lunar). Even then civilisation was 
perhaps somewhat advanced, Rut nobody can give 
the exact date of the dawning of human civilisa¬ 
tion, However ace. to the Hindus, human history 
begins about 80,000 (lunar) years ago, when Manu 
1 , was the ruler. He h also called the Adlstui 
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(the first Patriarch) cf. Adam. It is satcl that 
he was a very mighty king. 5 atiirnful was his 
wife. He had 7 very worthy and heroic sons who 
occupied the seven continents of the worid i where 
their children continued to rule. We do not know 
where Manu L ruled. But there are strong rea¬ 
sons tn think that his capital and kingdom were 
somewhere in the Nbrth-Wf St of Europe, 

ft is now a point of general acceptance that 
India within the Indus was not the cradle-home 
of the most important branch of the East Aryans 
whoso defendants arc now represented by the high- 
caste Hindus, of course mixed more or less. The 
Rig-Veda and the Pur a ns generally agree in point¬ 
ing to the northern home of the Aryans. The Bha- 
yitkya Turan* and a Tantra give a very elcar ami 
definite account of the early Aryans, They state that 
the Aryans at first lived in {( Utta~a kttru' i. e. 
Siberia from where they gradually marched to¬ 
wards the South, sending off bands in different 
directions. (R, V. 1 . 22-16, I. 64-14 ; I. 80-;.) At 
choice places, they settled long till they came to 
the Madhya bhumi i\ e. mid-land of Asia where 
they settled very long. It is from here that the 
Aryans had! entered India. Unmistakable traces - 
of an Arctic home of the Aryans are also found 
in the Vedas. (R.V, I, 30-9; I. 64-14; V. 54 15 ; VI. 
FQ7,) Thus far, we have broad settled facts. Beyond 
this, all trace is lost. No doubt, Higher Asia 
furnished a home to the Aryans, but w>e cannot 
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believe that her physical condition* wore kuch as 
create the first Aryans. Many grounds 
incline us to admit North-West Mur ope to have 
been the ''meet nurse 1 tor the first Aryan children. 
The Rig-Vcda mentions the existence of large 
Aryan kingdoms in /ietsmrt (Russia) and Hartjupht 
{Mastcm Europe) before 3 ,**oq RC. 

Onr ancient geography tells us that the Indo* 
Aryans divined the globe into 3 principal land- 
masses viz. 1. sinra-kranta {Eurasia) "the Horae 
shaped. 1 2. Rutka-kroxta ( Africa )— the "Car- 
shaped and 3. f iihnu‘kri\nta (the two Americas), 
"Vishnu mounted on his Eagle/’ Such pictorial 
method of representaction was common with 
the early Hindii^, 1 he initial Asiv.t is the Origin, 
of "Arm/ The next important information we have 
is '$ tfit & tfvi/it 'i Peitkiv //‘—The Earth has 7 con¬ 
tinents viz. 1. St kit Europe (Continent of Power) 
2, Jamba ( Asia ) soc ailed from abundance of 
Jtimbn trees in ancient times, 3. AfyhA^pcrp. 
the sttbntet^J Judo-African Continent. 4. Pink- 
k'fti North America Sanskrit ptu/rkaras — 

5, Amji t S, Amersca“from Sanskrit kuza 
gra^r^, I.la nos, prairies. & Krauncha —Oceania $o* 
called perhaps from abundance of Sanskrit Cmu jt- 
tha cranes gulls skua gulls &c. 7. Stimuli— 
perhaps, AfricaWrem abundance of Salmtrlt t\ c, 
SUk'totton trees. Wc cannot say how far this 
identity can be maintained Rut this much is 
certain that Janifat was Asia and Baku or Sitka 
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—Europe. The Makabkarata calls it Suka or 
S&faifa Din'/)a, (‘Powerful Co[11111001,”) In Sanskrit 
f$hu-krauta t or perhaps. Ithu-rupa (land of skilled 
archcry) is also a name of Europe. 

Europe—-came from ' ll&riyupia —(K.V.) 
Beyond controversy, Europe is the most power- 
hit of the Continents by its positron* climate, ad¬ 
vantage of long coast-line and natural resources. 
For full particulars, vtde. 

(i) Longmans' Geography of the World P, j S7 
(il) Sir George Grwe's Geography Pf\ $5-^ 
Again, Europe is geographically a part of Asia 
and as such, it forms the largest and the greatest 
peninsula of Asia. Peninsulas errjo}- the special 
boons of nature. So Europe was, now is and 
shall ever be, first in the civilisation and influence 
of its people. The North-West Europe again is 
an excellent pen insula. Hence there is every likeli¬ 
hood that human civilisation first dawned there. 
Increase in number, volcanic eruptions and occa¬ 
sional floods forced the primitive Aryans to move 
easward in different bands. Sprite may have settled 
at the mouth of the Volga! [Sanskrit l*tlftga a 
large river.) Others, taking a most northerly route* 
gradually reached Higher Asia whence they gra¬ 
dually came down to settle 6 n the Central Asia¬ 
tic table-land. From this central home, the Aryans 
di spered m different directions. The following 
also supports nut gleaning from the Puranas and 
Other works 
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“Turning then to the Hindus, the castern-most 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
race wc find, as was to be expected* the same 
utter obscurity as to the origin that we have seen 
encompassing all questions of racial beginnings 
elsewhere. One, however, is justified in feeling 
that in the case of the Hindus, secure traditions 
carry us one stage further back than is the case, 
for example, with such races as the Egyptians and 
Chinese. For, it is accepted as a clear historic 
fact that the Aryan race who came to be at a 
very early date, at least 100O B. C* the absolutely 
dominant race, practically throughout the vast 
territory of India, had invaded this territory from 
the North-West; had come in short, from that 
Central Asiatic centre of distribution which we 
have just spoken of as the long-accepted tradi¬ 
tional cradle of the Aryan races. Whether at a 
still earlier period, this migration has its source 
in more distant lands, including ultimately the 
Atlantic borders of Europe is altogether proble¬ 
matical, but that the immediate source of invasion 
was Central Asia, is not to be doubted.” 

H. H. W. Vol, 2 . P. 4 * 2 . 

By Suka-dwtpa the early Aryans meant Europe 
It should be noted here that Saka-dwipa and 
Jambu-dxeipa did not always mean the same lands. 
The former at first meant “Europe” afterwards 
Eastern Europe, more specially the tract on thj 
Black sea and the north of Europe ; then the coun- 
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try to thq east of the Caspian Sea. Later fclindu,- 
writers meant this Central Asiatic Saki^dwi/>a. 

Saka-diyipa (Greek Sakatafj and the Scythians 
appear to Have been closely connected with our 
early history. 

It is said that Hud hi, the first king of the 
Lunar dynasty was a StiA'a. According to the 
Agni Purana, the 5 Pandava brothers, the 1st Vikra- 
maditya of MaLwa, the Andluas of the South were 
Scythians; King Sfttilya, a son of Krishna, brought 
a colony of the Silkali Brahmans, to the Pan jab 
and established them there near Mitm-sihana 
or Mula-slhana (now Mv&Itun) toconduct worship 
there in the famous t “Sun-Temple”, founded by 
that king in that city. From there, the Sakali 
Brahmins scattered over India ; The astronomers 
Aryyabhatta and Varanamihira were of the same 
dan. These Brahmins arc still gurus J (spirftirai 
guides) to many Native Chiefs of India. After 
dispersen, of course some Aryans still continued 
to live on the table-land. Their drscendants long 
long after, partly mixed with the Mongols and 
known as the Scything invaded Europe and 
India where they bore great political sway 
for several centuries before and after the Christian 
era. It was a band of these Sakas who became 
known In some parts of Europe as the Siixotts 
(San skri t SaJt. 1 -su n if). 


7 
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ft notable here that the early Scythians 
were essentially the same people as the Hindus, 
S ) they were easily taken into the Hindu Society. 
J he latir Scythians were generally notorious for 
their outlandish manners. So they lived long aloof 
J We ver- their political importance and stay in 
india, their gradual adoption of Hindu manners 
smoothed their vfny to Hindu recognition. Thus, 
the I lunas, the Rushans, the Mongoluids became 
absorbed in the Hindu population. Even some of 
t 1 Mogul emperors were half-H induced, 

■- —0 —-—“ 

CHAPTER V- 

§ T HE ARY AX V\ ORLD, BEFORE 3000 k c. 

--—0- 

History of India would be incomplete and less 
i .it cresting Unless told in reference to Other 
I in Is of interests. For this reason, we give here 
a brief sketch of the domain of the early Aryan 
influence* The Centra] Asiatic tableland was 
the home of the Aryans. The Accadians lived 
noriii of them, the Yellow people lived in the east, 
the Dravidintis in the South, the Semitic and 
Optic peoples in the west. Of the Aryans them 
sdvc! V d°n°t much. Ethnologists believe 
that they were a fair tall race, with acqufflnc 
n > C-, strong muscular frame and high brain power. 
U von; I doubt, these Aryans excelled other ad- 
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vanced nations oi the time by their spiritualistic 
civilisation, From various Furanas vve glean the 
following meagre sketch about the Aryans:— 

1 hey lived in good caves and in wooden rr 
leaded houses. They were very fond of fire as 
It gave them warmth and comforts in their cold 
homes. Their food was chiefly milk, butter, honey, 
flower, leaves, grains, roots, fruits, juice of thn 
milk-trees. ''Honest water' 1 no longer allayed 
their thirst ; so they used beverage of" several 
kinds such as gaur£ % banmi and soma-rum. 

Sincere prayer and profound meditation were 
their only forms of worship. They knew nelthe r 
temple nor image. Flower, leaves, incense or other 
offerings wet* not used hi worship. The most 
learned of them sought Nature's God, But the 
inass worshipped Him through the medium of 
various beneficent spirits of Nature. Women 
were held in great esteem. Some Aryan womcp 
were very learned. The Aryans were noted for 
lheir platn Iiving and higli thinking. The) knu ,v 
thc use of some metals and especially valued 
gold Cattle farmed their chief wealth, in their 
constant efforts to pierce through the mysteries 
of the universe, they early conceived the idea of 
the existence of God and perhaps of one God 
f heir scientific turn of mind first discovered 
the grand order of Nature and conceived a toffy 
idea oi Purity* Their moral ideal also was very 
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lofty. Their regard for truth, promise, hospitality. 
<&c. was very great They were conscious of s ; n 
and beleived that God,, sincerely prayed to, may 
take away all sins. They knew the sou/, the law 
of Karma (action), immortality of the soul and 
its transmigrations. They had no caste, no sacri- 
fice. They had no towns or cities in the modern 
sense. They lived in gramas (villages); different 
families of the same stock often living together in 
clans. At times they would fight with their ene^ 
mics. Their great thinkers-callcd Rishis ( seers ) 
conceived by deep meditation, some lofty ideas 
about God, universe &c. which they composed in 
metres afterwards called Rtks (hymns) and were 
sung by different families in a sort of choir, at 
day-break, mid-day and at sun-down. Sotnc scho¬ 
lars hold that these Riks began to be compiled 
from 4500 RC. Their language was an older 
form of classical Sanskrit This was what may 
be called the old Rig-Vedic Period. The Aryans 
sang the hymns from memory and had not, till 
then, perhaps any sort of alphabet 

Commerce is the grand instrument of civilisa¬ 
tion in the world. The Aryans under review had 
high commercial spirits. They were very bold 
and adventurous. They travelled much and visited 
foreign lands and brought home all necessary 
intormations. YVe know that gold—the excellent 
metal was in high request with the ‘ Excellent 
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people." At first an over-land caravan trade was 
carried on especially with the west—diffusing Aryan 
knowledge and Civilisation everywhere. Gradually 
the Aryans felt inclined to colonise the West— 
Before long, they entered Babylonia, Assyria 
and Egypt The Aryan merchants called pant's 
in the Rig-Veda, afterwards settled in Asia 
Minor, in a sea-board tract— 150 to 200 miles long 
and 50 to 60 miles broad, in about 2,800 B. C\ 
(II. H. W) Perhaps about 4000 B. C or earlier, 
the Aryans adopted navigation. The Sataritra 
iV.iw (a ship of 100 oars) and other reference to 
sed 8cc. abound in the Rig*Vcda Modern research 
gives us still more wonderful facts—as will appear 
from the following :— ; ' 

“ It is coming to be a common agreement 
among Assyriologists that the original peoples of 
Babylon were of a race that was not Semitic, 
Just what it was, these scholars are not prepared 
to say, .although the inclination of belief is that 
it was an Indo-European race and most likely 
of the Turanian family. 

It has been often observed that Southern 
Babylonia was originally the proper home of the 
Sumerians before 4,000 BC. Northern Babylonia 
was peopled by Semitic people whom Prof. Hommel 
thinks immigrants from some parts of Central 
Asia and not Arabic Bedouins.'’ 

H.H. W. Vol. I. P. 352. 
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Again, authorities arc not wanting to show that 
the early Aryans were also very closely connected 
with the ancient Egyptians, by blood, or at least 
by b‘*>n. We quote from the same H. H. W. 
texts in illustration of the above :— 

. (i) u Among the earlier students of the sub¬ 
ject, Hecren was prominent in pointing out an 
alleged analogy between the form of skull of the 
Egyptian and that of the Indian races. He be¬ 
lieved in the Indian origin of the Egyptians. 

The Editor of H. II. W. however says, 

*• Hccrcn believed, the skulls of the Egyptians 
and of the Indian races of antiquity as preserved 
4 n the tombs of the respective countries, bear a 
close resemblance to one another ’ What after 
all docs it prove ? Presumably it implies that these 
two widely separated nations have perhaps had 
a common origin But it might mean that the 
Egyptians had one day been emigrants from India 
or conversely ; or that the forefathers of both- 
nations had, at a remoter epoch, occupied some 
other region, perhaps in an utterly different j>art of 
the globe from cither India or Egypt." 

This too is open to doubt : for, “ unity of 
origin from a seeming similarity of skulls alone is 
not sufficient. 

(2) ■* The Egyptians were essentially orien¬ 
tals." 


II. II. W. VoL I. P. 1^8. 
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(3) The Egyptians are said to have been divid¬ 
ed into castes, similar to those of India," flbttl 
F. 200). 

Note, This certainly alludes to a much later 
Hindu influence on Egypt. 

The Egyptians themselves called their country 
*■ Kamit t. c. Black Country;" The Semitic peo¬ 
ple called Egypt Mi or or Must. Eeb. Mizra tm t 
Arab, Mas r—alt being corruptions of Hindu Mism 
Dtsa (country of mixed people ■ 50 called because 
people from different parts of the globe repaired 
there for trade.) But the early Aryan name for 
Egypt \V 9 S “ A a te/tf in a" — i, e. The westernmost 
civilised country. Hindus still call Egypt Mis<xr, 
Modern scholars also believe that “the Egyptians 
of history are perhaps a fusion of an iodegenous 
white race of N.E. Africa and an intruding people 
of Asiatic origin ,' 1 

H. H. W, VoL I. P. 66. 

(4) Dr. Hoyle also held similar views In his 
comparison between Ancient Egypt and Ancient 
India. 

f§) Tod says, 11 Ancient writers assert that 
from ancient Ethiopia (now 'Nubia 1 ) Egypr had 
her civilised institutions and that the Ethiopian*- 
were of Indian origin. Cuvier, quoting Sy ocellus 
even assigns the reign or Amenophis as the epoch 
oi the colonisation of Ethiopia from India," 

Rajasthan. Vol, II. P. 1S0. 
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From these* it is highly probable that the 
Aryans formed a most important part of the early 
peoples of Egypt and Assyria* Below is given an 
estimate of the civilisation of these biter, which 
no doubt* indirectly proves the greatness of the 
"Aryans :— 

. “ l Even under the old Kingdom, Egypt is a 
country in a high state of civilisation : a cen¬ 
tralised government a high level of technical skill, 
a religion in exubeftnt development an an that 
has reached its zenith, a literature that strives 
upward to its culminating point—we see displayed 
in its monuments. In ancient -Babylonia alone, 
the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar 
height 1 ' 

H. H. Wi VoL I. F, 59- 

Thus we see the sphere of early Aryan domina- 
lion and influence was very large, Aryan mer¬ 
chants called Fanis spread the Aryan civilisation 
everywhere. Their trade was at first an overland 
one, carried on camels* But before 3.5Go B. C, 
they took to navigation for sea-borne trade. At 
first, it was, doubtless, a mere coasting-trade, 
carried on with the countries of the we*t. 

Towards India, the Aryans did not advance far* 
Their occupation of Kashmir took place perhaps 
not later than 4,000 B. C. The Aryans loved and 
praised their own Madhya Rhitmi (Central Region) 
v £ a Lund of promise', while they hated and called 
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India as a u Lnrrf of l Ycv.” Certainly they knew her 
great physical defects such as intense heat, enervat¬ 
ing cltmaEe flfcc, India non - appears as a smiting; gar¬ 
den of Nat are. Successive civilisations have filled her 
with many good things of other lands. Most of 
our garden flower*, fruits, food-st uffs, spioes &C— 
are not the true natives of the soil. When the Aryan 
world, indicated above, enjoyed the “noon-day 
glare of civilisation." India was a mere tree-clad 
land, full of birds, beasts & reptiles. And there 
were some dark-skinned aborigines who lived in a 
state of nature. They knew not the elements of 
prehistoric culture such as clothing and housing, 
use or fire, implements of peace and war, domesti¬ 
cation of animals, agriculture, government, the art? 
of painting &c. &c. Their remnants arc still 
found in some hilb of the Qeccan. 

Neither the Aryans nor the Non-Aryans appear 
to have entered India—through choice. External 
compulsion made them seek refuge here, Pcrha|>s 
about 4,000 B. C, or earlier, some political dis¬ 
turbance happened in parts of Central Asia, which 
drove the Nilg loJtus (Tibcto-Barmans) to enter 
India—through her northeastern gate: 

Their muscular frame , yellowish complexion, 
flat nose, small eyes, high cheek-bones, and 
scanty beard show that they originally belonged 
to the Mongoloid stock. At one time, they spread 
over a considerable part of North India, but pressed 
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by later invaders, they have long settled in the 
Sub-Himalayan countries, extending frbm X. E. 
Assam to the Ladok district in Kashmir. The 
/Jkas, Dufkis, Missimis, Maurecs Lcpchas, Bhutias, 
Sikkimese, Gurkhas, Garos* Kukis, the Nagas &e 
—are their descendants, In the initial stage or 
their Indian life, of course they depended on 
hunting and the wild products of ivood, They 
knew not the use of metals and used implements 
of sharpened stone and fish-bone only. As they 
continued to live in the country, they gradually 
took to settled course of life. In later times, 
the Aryan sages improved them much by teaching 
them various peaceful arts. The Purans say — 
these Aryan sages even raised up issue In their 
women to turn Nagas into a finer race ! 

It is jjossiblc that different bands of the Tibeto- 
Bunnans had entered India at different times. One 
group of them came to India as late as the 13th 
century A.D. These, called A hams, gradually 
conquered the province of Aswt», called after 
them They became Ilinduised and ruled the 
country till 1870, when it became a British j>ro 
vince* The A hams possess a correct history of 
their own. 

Probably to these Tibeto-Burmans ( Sanskrit 
Nigas) we owe the importation of aringe front 
China or thereabout The etymology of the word 
seems to confirm the belief of the people* Orange 
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k a corruption of tu'tmuga contracted from Sans* 
krit ttSgkrattgd (Y. c. dellghtcr of the N'agas). In 
the Mahabharata time, Chittagong Division, and 
the Tipper as Mere known as the Naga-lek% (A c< 
land of the Nagas), The 3rd Pandava Arjuna had 
married the princess l-'ittpt. The word re - ' 

mains only in the Netga Hill and the Naga people. 
In these Naga tracts, they tried 0range-plantations 
long, as they do now tea. But the orange has 
been found to thrive most in Sylhet and other 
rmghbou ring-districts. In India, Nagpur(C V,) 
turns out the best oranges. But we are not sure, 
if the Naga of Nagpur has anything to do with 
, the Ti be to-Bur mans. 

To them succeed in later times, the Kolarians 
Sanskrit hoist, another Non-Aryan people from 
Central Asia or North Asia—through i^rhaps the 
same X. E, passes. The word Cootie probably 
com es from the n ame, I hey were the anc estoni of 
the Mundas, the Santak, the Bhib, the Audamati 
Islander^, and the Vcddas of Ceylon, In course of 
time, they spread through nut India and to Ceylon 
► They now mostly live in the North-Eastern edge 
of the Deccan plateau. They did not know how to 
tame cattle but knew how to use iron implements. 
Last came the Dravidian* with a still higher 
civilisation, in point of materialistic civilisation, 
they were no mean rivals of the Aryans, Thev 
arc now found chiefly in Southern India and North 
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Ceylon scholars differ a a to their original home. 

Some think that they came from Upper Asia anti 
entered India through the North-Western passes. 

From the existence of the Hr ah is, a Dravtdiart 
Colony in BelucHutan, they infer that these peo¬ 
ple came from the North, If so, they were an 
Accadlan or Turanian off shoot. Others regard ^ 
them as the remnants of the people of Lemur la¬ 
the sub-merged Judo-African Continent—known 
to the early Aryans by the name of Vlaksha Dwipa, 

Dr, Hcernle holds that these people once filled the 
whole of India, Ceylon, the Andaman the Nicober 
Islands Australia and other islands in the cast. 
Whatever be their origin, certain it is that they 
were a better people following agriculture and y 
trade, using implements of copper, clearing the jun¬ 
gles, wearing ornaments of gold, building forts and 
cities, and having a monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment They were dark ill complexion, bold in 
spirits, tillers of the soil and worshippers of 
Mother Earth under the symbol of serpent They 
drove their pfedeecs <ors to the hills and forests 
and occupied the northern plains. But in time they \ 
also had to face a new invader in the Aryans 
whom they fought desperately for centuries but at 
last failing to cope with the neweapers, they re¬ 
treated to the Deccan where their children still 
form the largest part of the people. 


"0- 
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There is very little room to doubt that the 
Non-Aryans became disposed of in two different 
ways: The spirited and freedom-loving Nagas 
and Kolas went to hills, and the bold Dravidiatis 
went bcyprjd the Vindhyas. A large body of 
them surrendered to the Aryans, adopted the vic¬ 
tor's manners, and gradually became Hindulsed- 
Thus it is that .the middle-caste Hindus were 
formed of subcaste Aryans + the Dravidian con¬ 
verts ; the low-caste Hinder* were formed of sub- 
caste low Aryans and the Naga and Kola converts. 

Though yet far backward, the Non-Aryans are 
found brave truthful, honest and loyal It was 
mainly the Dravidian army that helped Rama to 
defeat Ruvana,the Tamil King of Ceylon and Sou¬ 
thernmost Peninsula, The Dravidian sepoys lent 
material aid to the success of the English at Plas- 

0756 A.D.). And it is well-known that the 
Dogras and the Gurkhas —the Indian Highlanders 
—arc second to none in bravery and sturdiness. 

■ - o—- 

CHAPTER VI. 

5 ARYAN INVASION OF INDIA, 

- - 0-— 

Many 01 our countrymen think that we are an 
autochthonous people and not immigrants. 
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This view appears to be held also by Muir. 

‘‘They fthe Aryans ) could not have entered 
from the West because it is dear that the people 
who lived in that direction, were defended from 
those very Aryans of India, nor could the Aryans 
have entered India from the North-West because 
uve have no proof from history Of philosophy that 
there existed any civilised nation with a language 
and religion resembling theirs, which could haw 
issued from either of those charters at that early 
period and have created Indo-Aryan civilisation, 

Muir's original Sunskirt Texts. 

Hut Scholars generally hold that the Aryans 
lived somewhere in Central Asia and thence the) 
gradually spread everywhere, They further hold 
that from the eastern shores of the Caspian sea, the 
Aryans colonised the North-West parts of the 
j iimalayas and from there they spread over the 
northf rn plains of India. Reasons shewn for this 
theory are 3 viz 

i) The rivers, towns and countries mentioned 
in the RigpVedn are found in Central Asia, For 
example, ‘ Yaksltn* is the country on the R. Oxus, 
*Aj<d ? l Arjika } These two are certainly not in 
In dir, Gandhar —Cand&har* Roosam —E, Russia, 
A irndin ? Sfgra f Ifmi-yupin E, Europe, In* 
firafaya'—nc irth of Hindt&kush roountain marked 
in W. & A, K, Johnston’s map as Inder A lay a 1 
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(ii) Rivers. ‘ —■Oboe Obd, ArjtkU 

A rases or jaxartes. Sit a or Sir a ,— (Hsito) new 
'yarnyayV. YaJkshu —-Oxus. Stndhu—(Indus) with 
its 7 branches—vis, Sat/idr# (sutlej), FttrtfsAm— 
Ravi, Auteui *= Chaikfeabhaga (Chenab), Afarui- 
b ridtha —confluence of Che nab and Rca^. I Uinta 
—Beas ; SHtfwNfl-Indu?, Arjikia—Vlpasa, AWc 
—Rahma A raxes. Krat)tH‘—Kuru*n* Gomati — 
GomaL Kubbha— Cophes-R. Cabul, Sn-^istu— 
Swat in E. Afghanistan, Lake Arar^ Aral. 

2, Complexion, religion See. The Aryans, were 

while & lair, but their enemies—the A Suras— 

were dark. Central Asia was the mother of white 

jDcople and India, of black people. The names of 

£ods and the languages of the Aryan peoples of 

the Old World, point to a common origin in some 

spot in Central Asia, Cf, 

* 

(i) R. V* Vayu, Soma, Yama, Mltra* A sura 
&c, Zend Avcsta-Vayu, Homa. Yima, Mithra, 
Ahura &c. 

(ii) R V. Axiwan, Arusa, Gandharwa, Ahana 
&e. Greek-Ixion, Eros, Kcrttaurus, Daphoni &e. 

(iiij Sanskrit, Persian and the languages of 
Europe have been proved by philologists Sc linguists 
to be of common origin. 

3, Mr. Vi G. Titak, following Dr. Warren, Mr. 
Gilbert^ Mr* Winchd, Prof. Spencer, Frol. Geiki, 
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Mfi Mallard Heed, M. Jeraffe (Norway) and 
other*, has tried to prove, in his "Orion", the 
Arctic Home of the Aryans. His arguments are : — 

(i) Ri^-eda mentions longest days and nights,, 
and excessive cold. 

fii Astronomical calculations prove that the 
Arctic region was once fit for human, habitation. 

(iii) There was 6 months' day and 6 months' 
night. The sun rises there in the south. The 
stars do not rise and set there* 

This description tallies with several hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. 

fiv) Calculation of the year from winter (R. 
V. f 80. 5; I. 64. 14; Vi 54, 15, and VI, 10.7.) 

Their prayer was " May we live a hundred 
years in winter's bliss with our sons and gVand* 
sons." 

(v) G ovn g of the 1 ndoA ryans to the “ N orth c m 
Land of Promise" for studying language See. 
(Kaushitaki Brahman a), 

(vi) The discourse of Deluge in the Satapatha 
Brahmana* 

(vii) The countries Vtksu, Rasnm and Han- 
yupta —of the R. V.—are Ox us (Bactria ?) Russia 
und E. Europe. 

{viii) From R. V. I. 22 , 16 it appears that 67 - 
fa r.i-Ku ru (Si burn) was the pratna^ka t.e> * primitive 
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home of the Aryans. There they lived from 10,000 
B. C. to 8,000 B. C. The reason for leaving thi*5 
Arctic Home—is mentioned in the Zend Avesta 
thus :— 

M The paradise of the Aryans was in the Arctic 
region ; there the sun was seen only once in thj • 
year. But snow once fell so heavily that the coun¬ 
try became ruined. Owing to excessive cold, the 
Aryans left it and started for the South.'* 

From R. V. 1. 22. 16 —21 appears the South¬ 
ward migration of the Aryans under their leader 
Vishnu. Gradually they colonised a country called 
Jndri laya —modern ‘Inder-Ala/ shewn on John¬ 
ston’s map of Asia. The ‘Inder Alay’ seems 
to b? some 400 miles south of its ancient site. 

It was a cold place. The Aryans therefore used 
meat, wine and very warm clothing. Fire was an 
object of their constant worship. The later man¬ 
ners and customs of the Indo-Aryans—were evi¬ 
dently of cold countries. In ‘lndralaya’- they- 
lived from 8,000 to 5,000 B.C Here they lived 
in 7 families or tribes ('Sapta-dhama*) which per¬ 
haps were.— 

l. The Indo-Aryans. 2. The Iranians. 3. The 
Teutons. 4. The Slavonians. 5. The celts 6. Pe- 
lasgii and 7. The Romance people (Italians &c.) 

From IndrAlaya—the Aryans dispersed in differ¬ 
ent directions alter 5 jOOO B.C. Here the Aryan 
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ancestors lived together, worshipped the same gods, 
and Spoke the saint tongue. Dyaas pilri —in time 
became the Gk, JiZeus Ptifet, and J^oman Juptlc r 
Their tongue at Indrulaya was tt Brahma-Bft 3 shV* 
often mentioned in the Upaftishads. Tliat tongue, 
gradually refilled in India, became Sanskrit (■ t- 
perfected and ptihhtd. 

The Vedie Hymns, acc. to Mr- Tiiak, were 
composed not before 4*5^ ^C. they show 
the reminiscences of tTteir Arctic Hoine. 

Biiiliey believed jn the common origin of the 
Egyptians* the Chaldeans, the Indians and the 
Chinese He further held that the ancestors of 
these peoples once lived in a place called Si bit 
or Simir iV e. Sanskrit Sumer « Suroem-( tbe 
reputed cradlL-home of the AfyroS in Central 
Asia) north of Tatar U 'Tartary, about 49* « 
$0 N, L. 

Universal History, Vol. VI. Chap. 35. 

Wo cannot go so far as to believe, with Ba:, i.y 
ia the dannvm origin of those l*™P lcs - Th "' 
never was nor is, nor shall ever be a country of 
pure Aryans. Even in their northern home, the 
Aryans eertairdv lived amidst Mongolian people. 
The most probable fact is that in all cmmtrus oi 
the world "here Aryan civilisation is now found, 
there were natives—advanced or less so, to whom 
in later ages succeeded Aryans In small bands 
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to be afterwards supreme in every respect. This 
is the ease in India where people of pure Aryan 
descent is not over to P.C 

That a Senior branch of the Aryans of Cen¬ 
tral Asia came down to India to be afterwards 
known as Hindus from R. Sindhu—perhaps re¬ 
quires HO Fresh proof here. The Uitsrix Afttfra 
Balk* Kamboja, Gandhar (E. Afghanistan) Sic. — 
became Aryan Colonic before they reached India 
Proper. 

No definite date can be assigned to this first 
Aryan invasion of India. That it happened before 
3*000 B. C. cannot be doubted. Professor Jacobi - 
and others have supposed it to be at least 4,000 
B.C If we carefully consider several other points 
nf reference* we reasonably arrive at that date. 
We have already seen that Scholars generally 
agree to say that Aryans had colonised Chaldea 
and Egypt long before 4,000 H,L. The Pams, 
Rigvedic 1 Fanis’ (merchadts) perhaps colonised the 
chores of the levant as early as 2,ftOo Ii,C, From 
these we may infer that the Aryans of Central 
Asia felt inclined to found colonies abroad at some 
time between 5,000 to 4,000 B.G Colonisation 
usually follows commerce and commerce the early 
Aryans loved from their heart of hearts* as the 
Aryan children of Europe do in modern times. 
Their acquaintance with R, Sindhu (Indus) gave 
a fresh impetus to their natural bent on trade. 
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Whatever be the exact date of the Aryan 
invasion of India, it is certain that eastern Afghan- 
stan and the Panjftb became a thoroughly Aryan 
province by 3,000 BC. The Rig-Veda bears 
testimony to it Of course the country was not had 
easily and soon. Centuries of struggle went on 
between the* “fair-coloured" Aryans and the dark- 
skinned Dasyus—before peace and order could be 
established in the soil. 

— 0 - 

CHAPTER VII. 

§ RISE OF KINGDOMS. 

The Vairaja Dynasty. 

-o- 

We have seen that by 3,000 B.C. (?) the Aryans 
lived in numerous colonies now known as Eastern 
Afghanistan, the Panjab, Kasmir, Western Tibet, 
Balkh, Russian Turkestan—(R. V. Yaksha , Pura- 
nic Wankshu or Bankshu or Bakshu—Gk. Bactria) 
fee. In the northern colonies, the Aryans, divided 
into tribes, clans or families, lived under them¬ 
selves, free from any political restraints. Of course 
on occasions they would fight between themselves, 
would combine to repel an enemy. In the South, 
the Aryan settlements were new and constautly 
exposed to grave dangers from the Non-Aryans. 
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H&ncc the necessity of powerful momrchs was 
painfully felt by the new Aryan settlers of the 
south. All tradition points to Br<Akm&xart<i (now, 
Bithoor) -is the seat of a poweftil dynasty. Under 
powerful and patronising rulers, it soon became 
an ideal kingdom in all respects. Politics, religion 
learning, trade, art fife, equally flourished in this 
early Aryan kingdom. The ^arosvnti (SarsutE) 
—praised and held sacred in the Rig-Veda watered 
this land. So great was the admiration of Manu 
for it that he In his Code (Book 11)1 has desired 
all of the earth to learn religion, manners &c 
—from the Brahmans of this holy and happy 
abode. With noble pride we look back over some 
five thousand years to that 4 land of promise"! 
MEnd loses itself in the thought or those glories 
of yore!! Here happened the first political out¬ 
burst of the lodo-Ary&rti ! Here originated the 
caste-system ok the Hindus, Here was the 1st 
centre of Jndo-Aryan culture. Here were bom 
Princes Devahuti—female writer of some Rig- 
Vedic hymns; Kaplla and Patanjall—the authors 
of the S.nktya and Yoga philosophy * Ktshabha* 
deva-the founder or Jainism ; Dhruva of happy 
memory ; Bharata—after whom we call our land 
Bh'irata- Varsha and the great poet Valmiki, 
Some say that the Vairaja dynasty ruled in Rrah* 
tnavarta in Central Asia ; that the Indian Brahma* 
varta was of later origin. 
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Below art given the authorities that treat of the 
Vair&ja Dynasty 

(r) Vishnu Furan Book h Chap, VIL; Book 
][, Chap. l and 13. 

(2) Narasinha Puran—Chap. 30. 

(3} Agni Puran— Chap, -*i 

(4} Brahma Puran—Quip. 2 and 5, 

($) Hufvansa.—Chap. 7* 

( 6 } Bhagavat—Book TV. Chap. 31. 

(?) Siva Furan - Dharrna Sanhita - Chap, 52. 

Bara ha Furan—Chap. 2. 

i 9 ) Brahmanda Furan-Chap. 10, " 

' i O) Devi Bhagavat—Chap, VJIL 4, V 

--0- 

Geneologv of the Vairaja Dynasty. 

Viral— Mann — Priyavrata—Uttanapada— Pnn 
cess Devahuti. 

* 

\. Line of Priyavratta arc. to Vishnu Furana. 
IViyavratii—Agnidhra and 9 others -5 Nabhi. y 
Kishabha Dcva“-Bharata^Sumali — Indra-dyumna 
10 Faramcsihi—Prati Kara—Pratiharta—Bhuva— 
Udgitha—j 5 Prasuara—Prithu—N’akta—Gaya— 

N a ra — 2 0 Vi rata—Dhtma n—M aha n ta—Manasy n — 
livasta -25 Biraja—Raja—Satajit—28 Visvagjyoti, 
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IL Line of Uttanapada, Ace, to Vishnu Purafla, 
CUanapada 

I 


Dhruva Uttama (killed by Yakshas )— 

5 SishSi and another called Bhavya.—Ripu and 
4 other^^Chakshusha—Mann (II)—Uru and g 

others—id Anga (Youngest of the 6 brother*}_ 

Vena—Prithu—AntarHhi & Pali—Havirdliana— 
15 Prachmavarhf and 4 others, 

Prachutas ( to brothers: had a common wife.} 
End of the line : 

Virat appears to have been the first great king 
gi the dynasty. The line bifurcates with his 2 
grandsons, PriyavraLa and Uttanapada In the 
1st branch—from Virata to Visvagjyoti—there 
were 2S rulers ivho probably ruled for 700 years 
hum 2,950 B.C Virat probably took up the reins 
of government about 2950 IL C All trace of the 
extent of his kingdom is lost Tradition asserts 
that Brnhmdyartn lay between the rivers Sarasvati 
and Drishadvati The Sarasvati,—then a might 
river, is now lost in the desert and still survives 
in a tiny stream named Sarsuft. Brahma varta was 
not his sole kingdom. He probably exercised 
paramount sway over other tribal lords Certain 
it is that he had fought out at! foe*, organised a 
mighty state, encouraged learning, trade and arts 
a nr I fined Brahmavarta with the bust learned ntcu 
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available. With the aid oithese sages and seers, 
he remodelled society so perfectly that Manu des¬ 
cribed it as divine and urged all to imitate moral 
manners and customs of Brahmavarta. The Sara- 
svata Brahmans long remained the best of the 5 
Gaurlan Brahmans of North India. We have reasons 
to believe further that Vi rat maintained a strong 
navy to keep off sea-pirates from ravaging the coum 
try or looting mercharftinen, and to explore and 
conquer new lands, tales about which the merchants 
brought home from abroad. We have already 
noted that the Aryans were bold navigators. We 
shall prove it from the Rig-Veda and other works 
later on. After his death, his son and successor 
Manu ascended the throne about 2,930 E C. Hin¬ 
du tradition describes him as "a great progenitor, 
an illustrious emperor, a benefactor and a great 
conqueror*" He was more ambitious than his fa¬ 
ther. He found the treasury full, army and navy 
strung and people willing. So he made preparat¬ 
ions for conquests. In several years—he con¬ 
quered a greater part of jambu Dwipa (Asia) ex¬ 
cluding—western Asia and S. E. Asia, 

Alarm's whole life was heroism : After having 
subjugated Northern Asia, he turned, his victori¬ 
ous arms, to other lands. He is credited with 
having conquered count ties in the other continents 
Ot the globe. The point is startling but not too 
impossible to be true. It is said that he ruled 
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this empire composed of distant parts—from his 
capital in Brahma varta. (Bhagavst, Book 111 . Chap. 
21.J His was a wise and beneficent rule. These 
commercial and political relations of the Aryans 
helped the diffusion of best civilisation over the 
globe. This point in particular,—Mamt, the Law 
giver had in mind when he said that the people 
of the earth should learn good manners, customs, 
religion., morals &e—from Brahmavarta, f Mann 
Sanhita.* To distinguish him from Vaivaswat 
Mann, he is often called Svayambhuva Manu. 

Maim had two sons and one daughter. The eldest 
Priyavrata was heroic and helped his father much 
in conquests, His daughter Devahuti was an 
accomplished princess. So great was her fondness 
for learning that she chose, to the rejection of 
many worthy and princely suitors, the poor but 
learned sage Kardama as her lord. Manu gave 
her a large estate, wealth, ornaments cattle, cars 
&c. Her thirst after knowledge was fully satisfied 
in her new home. To her we owe several hymns 
of the Eigvcda. But she is more reputed as being 
the mother of our first and great philosopher Ka¬ 
pil a. 

3- Priyavrata succeeded hts father in about 
^SSo or 2875 B.C* He is said to have been the 
greatest monarch of the line Acc. to Bhagavat, 
he married princess VarhEshmati, a daughter of 
Visva-karman— the great Deva architect But acc, 

9 
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to Vishnu Parana, Priyavrata married a daughter of 
Kardama and had by her io sons and 2 daughters, 
h Karri ama be the same whom Pnyavrata's sister 
Devahuti married, the s^id marriage becomes al¬ 
most impossible, The names of the jo sons of Priya- 
t rata appear to be somewhat different in different 
Purnns. Only Vishnu and Garura Puranasagce, We 
adopt their names, 3 of his sons refused royalty 
and made pyreams, Pnyavrata made a partition of 
his empire and sent the 7 sons to 7 different con¬ 
tinents as Viceroy* The eldest prince Agnidhra 
—;rot jamvu-Dwipa (Asia) 2. Mcdhatithi got Flak- 
sha (now' submerged Indo-African continent), 3. 
Vapushman got Sal malt (Africa) Q, Is Somali 
I,and - a corruption of ancient Salma,li Dwipa ? 
4 Dytitiman got some land in Krauntrha Dwipa 
(At strala^iia. 5, Bhavya got Saka Dwipa (Europe). 
6 Savarta or Savala got Fushkara Dwipa (conti¬ 
nent of good lakes 1. e, North America 1 , 7, j)>o- 
tishman got Kusa Dwipa, continent of Llanoa&c— 
t e. South America). Vi* P. II. j; Bhagavat V 
T , Devi-Bhagavst. VUI, 4.) 

P riyavrata was a great man in all respects. His 
special fame rests on his conquests, it is said 
that one bah of his empire was lighted by the 
sun, while the other half remained In darkness, 
I hi* imply means that his dominions lay widely 
scattered over the globe like our world-wide Br. 
Empise, Puranbt* called him J, Priyavrata the Great/’ 
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In his old age he passed into religious retirement, 
leaving the Raj to his eldest son Agnidhra. 

4 * Agnidhra. 2850 B.C. 

Priyavrata was Succeeded by his eldest son- 
Agnidhra. formerly a Viceroy under his father 
in the Northern Asia. We are told that he 
ruled th$ people like his children according to the 
direction ot his father. He assumed the reins of 
government in Brahmavarta in about 2850, B.C. 
The empire of Priyavrata split up under his sons 
who ruled their own kingdoms, large or small, 
without any connection with the Central govern¬ 
ment The system of a central government with 
subordinate parts—was almost absent then. Agnt- 
dhra’s reign was not an eventful one. In his old 
age, he divided his Asiatic possessions amongst 
his nine 90ns, as follows I 

Nabhi got //ima-varsMa alias Nabhi Var* 
sha which is now the tract between the N. W. 
Himalaya and the sea. 

2. Hari got A aishadha vars/ia or Hari vars/ui 
between the Mt.-Xishadha (Nyssa) and Hema- 
kuta ( Kara korum). This tract Is now covered by 
Karakorum region and the Russian Turkestan: 

3 * Ilavrita-^got Ha varsh .-between the Mjs. 
Nila and Nyssa, now known as t)ie table-land p[ 

I amir m Sanskrit Parvata Meru or Sumeru. 

4 - Ramyaka got what is now called Chinese 
Tartary, between Mts. Sveta (sofed koh) and Nila. 
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5 Hfafettaya got what is now known as 

Mongolia btwcsn the Mti Sringavan and Sofed 
Koh^ 

6, Kutu got iCuru^rsha—now Siberia be¬ 
tween Uttara Samudra { North sea) and Mt. 
Stingavan, 

7, Kimpurusha got what is now N* China, 
northward to the sea. 

3, Bhadrasva got the southern half of the 
Chinese Empire. 

9, Ketuman got Ketumalvarsha—between the 
Caspian Sea and the Mi'ilyavafl {?) mountain. 
This is now Russiatk Turkestan—on the eastern 
chores of the Caspian Sea. 

This partition of Asia into 9 parts is mentioned 
by (i) Vish. Y> II. 2. (ii) Btogavat V. ]6, (Hi) 
Devi Bhag, VIIL Chap, 4, & & (iW Gamra P. I. 
Chap, 54. (v) Brahma P. Chap. 18* t^) Varahi Y. 
Chip. 3®. (vri) Brahmarada F. Chap 75, 

--hQ--—- 

5. Nabhi 2825 B C, 6 > Rbhabha Deva 2800 BC. 

Apnid.hra was succeeded by his eldest son 
Nabhi about 2825 B.C His reign appears to be 
barren of events. The military spirits of his an¬ 
cestors were gone. Other New Aryan dynasties 
were rising into prominence in the North and East 
Nabhi's power was mainly confined to the south 
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of N. W. Himalaya, Perhaps he thought mote 
of peace and religion than of politics. His sen 
Rbhabha Deva succeeded him perhaps about 2B0O j 
B. C. Like his father, he also thought little of 
politics. Moreover, he was of a religious turn o£ 
mind He had numerous wives, chief of whom 
was jay anti, the daughter of Indra—king ol the. 
Deva Aryans of the North. He begot rOQ sons-, 
the eldest of whom was Bharata. He tried his 
utmost to make his sons pious and meritorious. He 
ruled his subjects on righteous principles and good 
counsels given by sages and seers. It b said that 
his kingdom was so prosperous that greed and 
theft were unknown. On a festive occasion he 
went with his queen Jayanti to his father-in-law s 
house. There while seeing the dance of a pro¬ 
stitute named Milanjasa, he suddenly grew 1 sick 
of the world and its pleasures. Before long, he 
returned home and installed Bharata on the throne 
and then renounced the world (27S0 B.C) He re¬ 
paired to the Kailas mountain and -there built 
himself a cotin which lie passed some years in 
religious contemplation. He discovered the first 
principles of Jainism. The Jains call him Adinatk 
or 1st Tirthankai i*. spiritual conqueror. The Jim 
merchants of western India have dedicated splen 
did buildings and temples to Rbhabha Deo—cm 
Mt Abu (Raj put ana). The tenets of Rbhabha D ..1 
were mainly these : — (i) Salvation is possible with¬ 
out the idea of God, (u) Creation is self-sown. 
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(iii) Extreme regard fox life itr any form* 

(iv) Moral ;-e 1 f-eulture. 

(v) Living in a state of nature. 

Thfcse, said he, lead to Kcvafa fmwa ?\ pure 
wisdom which finally leads to Mukit (salvation). 
Yah's alone are entitled to have the enviable “’pure 
w isdom' '—a step to salvation 

He thought of no God and gave no idea oi 
God. Creation, ace. to him, is eternal He ad¬ 
mitted the authority of the Veda partially ; for he 
could not approve animal slaughter. His religion 
was pure, sublime and natural and as such it was 
at first meant for the wise alone, though after¬ 
wards introduced amongst laymen in suitable forms 
by the later jamas. 

Prince Bharatn came to the throne about 2?EQ 
B,C- He was pious but warlike. He is credited 
with having conquered S islands of the sea, What 
led to these foreign conquests-—is not known. 
We ibink—at the entreaty of the Aryan mer¬ 
chants oppressed by the natives of those places, 
Bharata conquered anti annexed those islands to- 
his kingdom* Bharata’s kingdom, called Bfoiratti* 
v&rsfui and composed of 9 parts, is mentioned in 
(i) Vishnu P. II. Chap. z. (ii) Mat. P. Ch. tij. 
(in) Vayu P. Chap, 34, (iv) Varaha P. Chap, 75, 
tv) Hhagavat V, Chap 16. [vi] Garura P. Part L 
Ch. 54- (viij Brahma P. Ck tS* mil) Mahabharata 
Bhishma Book, Chap, & (ix) Hativank (x) 
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Kuftmt P, Chap, 45. f*i Marlcaftdej 4 F* Chap 
54 - fa 11) Agni P. Cbffp. 119. (xiii) Siva F.-Dharma 
Sanhita—Chap. 33. r X iv) Devi Bhagswat. (xiiv). 
Chap. 4. (XV) Padma F, Svarga Fart Chap. 2. 

These works simply mention the nine parts 
Except perhaps one. the others give no definite posb 
tion of them. Astronomers Varahamihira (D t 5S7 
A.D.) and flhaiikard ! f 114 A.D.) are wrong in their 
supposed identlScat!oris of those parts in India 
itself. Cunmngham also appears to have been 
misled by them. The correct meaning is that Bha- 
rata varsha i. r, Hharata’s kingdom, (not Inditi) 
included eight islands and India FropeT. The 
Vayu Puran alone. better iftfomied, gives a some- 
v. hat clear idea of the thing : L 'Thc kingdom ol 
Bharata consists of nine islands that arc separated 
from one another by Sea ■ so they arc not easy 
of access," They are ; — 

W In dr a Dn'tpa —then perhaps an island in 
the mouth of the Indus, and now a part of Sind, 

(h) A Cuteh or Madagascar 1?) 

(Hi) Tiimratvrtia— Ceylo.L (is> Ga6furs/mart, 

Andaman, 

(v) Nfign or tVapavara, Nicober (yi) S*umi > 
Sumatra, (vli) Gtindarr'A^favti. (viii) Bar*no, 
nea ixj India Proper (most prob. the N. W. part 
of it. 

In time India alone was called IlhArlta varsh i 
3harau was pious, affectionate to his people and 
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hospitable to strangers and gucsta. He is called 
one of the 5 Great Emperors of Ancient India. He 
performed an Imperial Sacrifice. He bad. 3 sons 
by his queen Panchajani, who were often at 
war with one another. He devised various 
means to quiet his house but in vain. The princes 
grew more wild day by day. Annoyed, Bharata 
was going to leave home when the queen and the 
Princes fell on his feet, begged his pardon and w arm¬ 
ly pressed him to stay, solemnly promising correc¬ 
tion of their temper. Bharata had no faith in 
their words ; so he left home and went to the 
hermitage of Pulastya to practise Yoga there. At 
first he improved much in spiritual culture. But 
soon an incident happened which quite arrested 
his progress. They say, the king had left his 
palaces and pleasures but not his attachment, which 
caused his fall One day when Bharata was per¬ 
forming some ablutions In a river, a deer* far 
gone in pregnancy, came to the opposite bank to 
drink. Suddenly terrified by the roar of a lion, 
she leaped on the stream for fear of life. She 
almost crossed the river when she dropped a young 
m the very water and died. The poor fawn came 
floating near the king. Bharata was moved and 
out of pity, took it home and began to pet it 
with great care. Other sages warned him but to 
no purpose. He looked on that exercise of mercy 
as a broad way to heaven. For a year or two, 
Bharata entirely forgot his God and reared up 
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the fawn, with parental care and affection. One 
day, when Bharat a was out, the fawn, now' grown 
up, was at large, a wild herd of deer came near 
the hermitage. The *pet deer at once forgot his 
benefactor, mixed with the herd and went away. 
Bharata on his return, found the deer missing and 
felt the loss most keenly. His thoughts were now 
after the pet and he died before long—thinking 
of the deer. 

After Bharat a, the dynasty fast declined. 
Though it ran to 28th generation, we find no 
kings worthy of historic note. 

The Line of UttanapTda, the second son of 
Mann deserves mention here. 

% 

Uttanpada’s Line was a short one of 14 kings. 
Bo, it became extinct by 2500 RC. or earlier, 

Uttanapada* About 28&0 B„C 

Manu gave hts 2nd son a kingdom, we know 
not where. This Uttanapada was a weak king 
and a weak and uxorious person, fie had two 
queens— Sumchi and Suniti by name. The queens 
had a son each. The king was very fond of Suru- 
cht who tied him in her apron's strings. As a 
consequence, Suniti and her sou Dhruva were 
always slighted. One day, during the absence of 
Sumchi, the king took Dhruva, then aged only 
six. On his lap and fondled him. Queen Sumchi 
—incensed at thiSj suddenly stepped in, rebuked 
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the king and forced him to send off Dhrowaat once 
from on his lap, This sour slight of the step-mo¬ 
ther cut Dlmiva to the quick. He went to his 
mother nod stated his sorrows, Suniti calmed 
the grieving prince* saying. IJ My son* pray to God 
who alone can make man happy and great" The 
young prince caught the idea and thence forward' 
learnt to pray to God for better days—for the king* 
ilom. When he grew up a lad, he stole away irom 
his mother—to live in a wood, like an ascetic and 
to pray to God with thorough concentration of 
mind. The devotion of Dhruva is still a favorite- 
talk with the Hindus all over India. Dhruva asked 
a kingdom and by the grace of God he gained it. 
The proud queen Suruchi and her son Uttama 
passed time merrily for several years. Then bad 
times came on them. Once Prince Uttama with 
a large retinue, went out a-hunting. In course of 
hss prolonged hunting excursions, Uttama reached 
the country of the VakshAS north of the Hima¬ 
layas, There unluckily a fight ensued between 
the twO parties and Uttama was killed by the 
Vaka has. The king led by queen Suruchi, for¬ 
merly had banished the innocent queen Suniti and 
lurr son. Now he grew penitent and recalled 
Suniti and Dhruva, Having crowned Dhruva on 
the throne the old king passed into religious 
retirement. Dhruva began to rule about 2865 B.C- 
To be avenged on the authors of his brother^ 
death, he led an army against the Yakshaa and 
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atter a shar P conflict, defeated them. He was 

an exceedingly popular ruler. After a long peace¬ 
ful and happay rdg ti, he attained .Brahma- 
Jrtan (a true know ledge of the Supreme Being) 
and left the Raj to his eldest son Sisti. (Vis. P, I 
II $r 12 .) 

Dhruva was followed by 5 kings who are mere 
blank names. The toth, Anga is said to have 
been important. To show his supremacy, he per- 
formed a Horse Sacrifice, He was a vigorous and 
good ruler. But unhappily—so terribly did his son 
Vena oppress him that he was compelled to abdi¬ 
cate and turn an anchorite with queen Sunitha. 
Bhrigu and other sages then placed Vena on 
the throne. 

II. Vena : about 2825 B, C. 

- Fmm hl * >™ th *P, Vena was most turbulent 
and cruel. It h said that, in his boyhood, often 
would he kill his playmates most frivolously. \ ow 
royalty made him blind and insolent. His tyranny 
now knew no bounds. He turned an atheist and 
asked all to worship his [«rson. He was a sworn 
enemy of the Brahmins. He forced even the rishr’s 
(seersj to pay him tribute. He forcibly employed 
the Brahmins ui carry bb pabnqtdns. He stopped 
* n reli ^ 0as performances in the state. The whole 
kingdom was filled with consternation. To save 
the country, people saw no other alternative but 

1 ° the lvickcJ belong Vena was done 

to death. 
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By the murder of Vena, the country rather 
lumped out of the frying pan into the fire. Anar¬ 
chy prevailed everywhere. Ufe and property were 
at the mercy of the robbers. The Brahmans be¬ 
came alarmed. 1 hey soon decided to place Vena s 

young son Frithu ort ihc ihronc. 

i 3 . Prittiu: about 25 1§ 

Frithu made an excellent king. Soon his full 
authority was established over the entire kingdom. 
He made new villages, towns, ports, castles., camps. 
&c. The country became highly prosperous under 
him. They say, he was like Mawi in parental 
affection towards his people, like Brahma in autho¬ 
rity, like Vrihaspati in Vedic lore and like V ishnu 

in seif-possession. He was modest, meek and ol 

winning manners He was vnrivatted iu domg g 
to others His p^i*e was ou everybody's lips. 
From his time court-encomiasts calle-i “ 
and Magadh»“ first came in vogue. He dted 
after a very long and glorious reign of 40 « S° 
years His queen Archi became a salt and im¬ 
molated herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. 


Pritltu was succeeded by his eldest son Antar- 
iih, whose crown-name was Bijitasva. Out o 
affection, he appointed his 3 other brothers to 3 
part, of the kingdom. Pritltu had left » l "K* 
hoard in the treasury, which his pious son utilise 
in long expensive sacrifices and i* 

"randson Prachinavarhi's reign is repat. 
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numerous grand sacrifices. It is said that the earth 
fur many miles was filled with his sacrificial altars. 
He was succeeded by his to sons whose common 
name was Frachetas, Wehefe meet with an instance 
of polyandry: the ro Fracheta brothers had one com* 
mon wife. With them the line of Uttanapada comes 
to act end, Prachetas were very pious ; they refused 
royalty for Brahminhood. Their successors passed 
for sages, and enjoyed high reputation as model 
Brahmans, 

- o —- 

CHAPTER VIII. 

HINDU REGENERATION, 

- C - 

h) Down-fall of the Northern Aryans, 

(it) The Aryan Kaliyuga Epoch. 3102 B. C 
(lunar) = 2950 R.C solar, 

uti] Regeneration, (u) The Saptarshi Era 3,076 
B. C *32925 B.C, (solar). 

\\ c have already said, the Northern Aryans 
iived In numerous clans, tribes or families—all 
free in thinking, living and actions. About 3,000 
B r C t Aryan society took a quite new turn. The 
thoughfuI Aryans lived apart from the mass. Many 
of them seldom married. The result was that in 
hah a century, the Aryan mass of the north be* 
came internally rotten. This moral downfall of 
the Aryans has been clearly depicted in the Ma¬ 
la 
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habhnrU, Peace Book, Chapter 59. In order dis¬ 
tinctly to mark this downfall of the Aryans^ an 
epoch called the Katiyugfi (Iron Age) was started 
by the sage* The initial point of It Is 3I02 B. C. 
hmar=295o 1 VC Sokr, That Kaiiyuga era runs 
even to this day* The sages, alarmed at the 
anarchical state of society, informed Brahma 
—the greatest Aryan seer. AY hat I J o|)e was 
in early Christendom, that Brahma was to those 
Aryans, He held an assembly of the sages and 
seers whom he addressed thns :—"Seers and sages. 
In allow society to go on without tin best thinkers 
to guide the muss, is to leave the body without 
the Head* This wisdom—the path to salvation— 
is attainable in the world and not in aloofness 
from st. So, l desire those of you who are still young, 
to marry and beget virtuous children Tor the be¬ 
nefit of the society, Bor better government I 
Further propose to introduce monarchies over Vari¬ 
ous dans," All modestly bowi d to his reasonable 
command but many declined to marry for fear of the 
loss of penance. Only 21 most 'distinguished seers, 
including Brahma himself, married. Th" 1 }’ are 
known - a* Praj^p<xti Rishts Le. progenitor* Brahma 
married fair SavUri reputed for her chastity. She 
bnre him two daughters and no son. So he married 
a second wife from the Indian side, born of a milk- 
m m family Still he had no male isstfee, The 
progenitors were mostly* representatives of clans 
that owned principalities in different localities. 
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They begot many children, some of whom be¬ 
came seen acid 5*oroe p warriors ■ The great sag* 
Khrigu begot (4 sons. Of them only two vk, 
Chyayaua and Apnuvan became teer& and j2 be¬ 
come dnuta* i.e, warriors. Of these latter, Daksha- 
thc youngest founded a small kingdom near the 
source of the Ganges, with his capital at Kaza¬ 
kh ala. 2 mites south of Hurdwar The seven sei_-rs 
known in history as Suptar^ht, are said to have 
been die ancestors of the Brahmins of India, 

An era called the Stpfar$ht\ of winch the 
initial point is 30/6 B. C. (lunar) ^2925 B. C- Solar 
was started in KasrOtr in honor of them The era 
is still current there, 

Below L given a geneology that indicates the 
sources of ail future dynasties of India :— 

I. The Lines of the l 7 seers" 1 (Sapiarshi) r 

1. Mariclu— Kas>' a pi—Vhasyan—(From hi in 
ordinates the Solar dy.) 2. Atci—Soma (From hint 
eom$S the Lunar Dy.) 3. Angira begot 7 seers and 
Jo warrior sons, Vrihaspati and others, 4. Pulastya 
—Visravas—Kuvera, 5, Fulaha=Gati—Kardama, 
Variman and Sabi shun, Kipila and 9 daughu-rs, 
Jlurivansa and Vish. P*) 6. Kfatu ^ Sanoati—The 
"Valakhilya" sages said to hz pigmies in stature i 
7, Vasista. ' 

If. The great sage Bhrjgu begot 14 sons* of 
whom 2 became seers and 10 kings, Daksha—the 
youngest of these, founded a small kingdom n ar 
the sources of the Ganges, 
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The Brahmans and the Kshatriyas of Ancient 
dynasties were descendants of these 7 or 8 seers. 
Other lines originated from other progenitors. The 
Rig-Veda, the Sanskrit epics and the Pnranas 
have mentioned many distinguished kings who 
belonged neither to the Solar nor to the Lunar 
dynasty, but to other less important dynasties no 
more represented or recognised. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva make the Hindu 
Trinity. Brahma is the Creator, Vishnu the Pre¬ 
server and Siva is the Destroyer and Reproducer. 
Needless to say that this later spiritual evolution 
was based on historical elements (vide also A.A. 
Macdonnell's Sanskrit Literature). Historically, 
Brahma—the greatest Aryan sage, regenerated the 
Aryans, by asking the seers to raise up issue (Ma- 
habh. and Brahma Vaivarta Puran, Brahma khanda, 
Chap. 8; also Srikrishna khanda Chapt 32.) 

Marichi’s son was Kasyapa, socalled from 
Kaysa a special preparation of Soma juice, which 
was his favorite drink. He was a great warrior. 
Tradition asserts (vide Rajatarangini) that he wrest¬ 
ed the flowery vale now called Kasmir (Kasyapa 
Mem or Mir) from a Daitya king called Jalo- 
dbhava. Kasyapa married several daughters of 
Daksha—king of Kanakhala. In his first wife 
Diti, he had begot two powerful sons namely Hira- 
nayaksha and Hiranya Kasipu. Their children be¬ 
came known as Daityas. They soon multiplied and 
attained great political importance. In the 2nd 
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wife Aditi, Kasyapa begot 12 sons called Adityas 
from their mother, Aditl 

These new Aryans occupied all tracts north ot 
the Himalayas: About 2860 B.C. the Daitya 
and the D:\nava Aryans grew very powerful. It 
is said, they built a small empire. 

The most excellent people that the world has 
perhaps yet produced, were the Devas , a section o£ 
the new Aryans. Many of the prominent Devas 
have long passed for gods, and have lost their ori¬ 
ginal historic characters. Yet, doubtless they were 
men —'‘excellent men”—“the Shining Ones.” Wc 
give following proofs of the human nature of the 
Deva Aryans, though the Sanskrit epics, the Fura- 
nas, and other works have been highly saturated 
with their deification :— 

(i) . Yudhisthira, speaking on Death, observes 
—“Nobody can escape death. Death kills the 
Devas, the Danavas, the Gandarvas and all'' (Ma- 
habh. Drona Book Chap. 50). 

(ii) Again, Narada also speaking on Death, 
says—**Thc Devas also with Indra at their head, 
die like men. The Devas also have mortal names 
and frames.’ (Mahabh Drona Book. Chap. 55.) 

(iii) In reply to the taunt of Indra, the king 
of the Devas, Bali—the Daitya Emperor—said : — 
•‘I, you and all others, who will in time, obtain 
the ladraship, will go the same way as hundreds 
of Indras have already gone. This Indraship is 
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not held by anybody for ever, Many others mil 
gain the Indraship In future.” (Malta bh, Peace 
Book, Chap, 227,) 

The Dcvas belonged to iifeny families—the most 
important being , the Adityaj the Vlsvadeva, the 
Basil, the Tushita, the Abhasvara, the Marat, the 
Maharajjika, the Sadliya, the Rudra &c. 33 of t he 
Devas attained Special excellence and became most 
(Hstmgtiished These 33 CXivas became afterwards 
in popular legend, magnified into 33 erg res of 
devas, as if one deva is equal to a erorc of ordinary 
mortals I! 

From the Mataya Puram Chap. Q 5 appear the 
homes of the different peoples of that time ;_ 

(i) The Daityas and the Danavas lived on the 
Sveta Parvata (Sofed koh ?) to the far north. 

(ii) The Delias lived on the Sutncro now peril, 
known as Pamir Tableland. 

(ii) The Rakshasas, Pisachas and Yakshas— 
on the Himalayas, (Perh. ancestors of the Dra- 
vidian s.) 

fiv) The Gandharvas and Apsaras (ancestors 
ot the Afghans) on the Hemakuta (Karakoram.) 

fv) The Nagas and Takshakas (ancestors of 
the Turks)—on the Nfchadha (Ml Myssa.) 

(vi) The great seers - lived on the Mt Nila— 
to the far north. 
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fvii) 1 he Fitris lived on the Sringawaa hills, 
to the west of Mt Sumeru t. e. on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian sea. 

The kings or the Vairaja dynasty of Bithoor 
gradually lost all hold on the North. About 2860 
B,C Dajtyas grew powerful so much so that 
several oi them are called by the Puranists as em¬ 
perors, The Dcvas also gradually rose to great 
eminence by 2850 ICC Their rise and excellent 
process was watched with the extreme jealousy by 
the Daityas, '1 he brotherly and friendly relations 
between the Daityas and the Dcvas were now 
daily strained. 

Before long, an incident happened that drove 
the both to bitter hostilities for long 32 years, 
off and on* This is known as the First Great 
Civil War or the Devasura War. Somadcva, the 
Chief of the Atn cl.m and fou.11 dor of the future 
L*unar Dynasty of N. India, intending to perform 
an Imperial Sacrifice, summoned amongst others 
the Daityas who however, indignant at this pre¬ 
sumptuous audacity of the Devas. resented and 
refused to attend* Nay, they declared war on the 
Devas and soon invaded the Dcva territory* We 
do not know the strength of each army nor the 
details of battles fought. The conflict was very 
harp and the loss of lives on both sides was con¬ 
siderable The War began In 2S50 B.C. or a Hute 
after, and ended in 28 iS B, C The Dcvas were 
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unrivalled in religion, teaming, arts and industries 
but perhaps a little inferior to the Daftyas in 
military operations. So they first sustained great 
defeats, Then a Deva General, Purauidara by name 
began to figure prominently. His capital success 
in the Var led the Devas to declare him their king 
with the title of /ndr*i (lit. ‘the most exalted king h }* 
Defeat quickened the Daitya. spirit and after some 
time they fell on the Devas with such a terrible 
onset that the Devas failed to hold their ground 
The Deva cause was going to be lost when Siva, 
the mighty Chief of the Rudras, took the field, 
at the entreaty of the Devas, turned the tide of 
the battle, inflicted a signal defeat on the D&ityas 
and drove the enemies to the shores of the Pds- 
chimfl S a Muttra (western sea : (Arabian or Cas¬ 
pian Sea). When the Daity&s were first slreng 
thening their power in the north, several Daityas 
then migrated to the South, founded kingdoms 
in several parts of India, One powerful kingdom 
was to thesouthof the Vindhyas; several were on the 
eastern Vindhyas ; one was in Magadh ; one was 
in Kikata (Gaya province). When the Northern 
Daityas grew a little weakened, the Southern Dait- 
yas came forward against the Devas, South now 
became the dancing ground of Mars, Rudra (Siva) 
again led an army and after a hard struggle killed 
Tripura—the Daitya king of the Central Province. 
The services of Rudra to the Deva cause have been 
thankfully sung by the seers: R. V. II, 33, 5-9 — 
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tt) "Able-bodied, possessed of many Forms, 
terrible Rudra is wearing bright gold ornaments* 
He is the lord of the universe and preserver of all. 

(ii) “O worshipful Rudra ! You are the holder 
of bow and arrow. You have many forms and 
have worn the ornaments catted nlshka. You 
preserve the whole wide world. Who is stronger 
than you ? 

(ii) H Let us pray to the fierce Rudra—sealed 
in the car. youthful terrible like a bea^t and 
destroyer of foes ; May His army kill our ene¬ 
mies/ 1 

(fv) "As the son bends to his blessing father 
so do we bend before you* D great Rudra !" 

(v) "Be propitious: be not angry with us j 
do not destroy us. We shall all—sons, grandsons 
together pray to Thee much in this Sacrifice." 

To the heroic Ruth a family, the debt of the 
Devas appears to have been immense. Tradition 
boars the bright record of the deeds of one fe¬ 
male-warrior, even UmA, wife of Rudra. In terri¬ 
ble battles she killed the Daily a Chiefs Mahisha, 
Sumbha and Nlshumbha (grandsons of Pralhada) 
and their generals Dhumraksha. Chanda, Munda 
and Raktabija, on the Yimdhya hills. Alarmed 
at these reverses, one great Ddtya king, Durga 
by name, collected a very strong and large army. 
The Devas feared that their fortune now hung 
by a slender thread. So they were filled with dis¬ 
may, But U:tu again took the field with a lion 
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ram pi StsSk no h eart cher Lulled the least hope of 
her success against such strong anti enormous, 
odds. Before battle she inspired her soldiers with 
her martial spirit so much so that her soldiers 
saw' her as a very goddess of Victory incarnate; 
The battle was the fiercest—Umft uron the day 
after all Later on, her son Kartika became the 
general of the Dcva army. He killed the last 
great Duitya Tar-aka by name, 

A samevvh.it detailed description is given of 
the wife add sons of Hiutlra—In the K. V* 6, OS. j; 
6. 6<i i r and 6. 66. 6+, 

The worship and image of Siva of the after* 
ages originated from the descriptions given in the 
Kig-Vcda already quoted. The DevasgaveUma 
the title of Dttrgi'i for having slain the most 
furmidablc foe Durga. Her worship first began a 
century later—/, t, about 270O H.C It is said that 
Suratha first started her puja. To clear the point, 
we quote a portion of die early genealogy :— 
Soma (the founder of the Lunar Dynasty}—B 14 dha 
—Chaitra—Adhiratha—Suratha : Again* Uttana- 
pada—Dhruva—1i t kala - x —Nand!. Su ra tha, be* 
ing deft^ted by Xandv, lost his kingdom and went 
to the wood, smarting under grief* A Vajsya king 
ruled Kalmga then. His grandson—Prince Sama- 
bhc was turned out of the bouse for his extruni; 
liberality. Sam ad hi met Suratha and both became 
friends. Once they ohji great sage named Med* 
hasa. At his instance they followed him to Push*v 
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knra 7 miles from Ajmir, and there they long 
prayed to Durga for better times. In their wor' 
ship, they became siddfta L e. successful It is 
said that Suratha regained his kingdom by another 
fight and Sam ad hi regained Kalinga. That Dtirga 
Peja now forms the greatest festival in Bengal — 
with the difference that formerly her worship was 
mental and in the spring season* but now her 
image is worshipped in Autumn. 

The war was a defensive one for the Devas and 
they maintained their own. The Dajtya power 
continued in the North and in India. The hosti¬ 
lities stopped for a time no doubt But we shall 
hear of fresh out-break hereafter. The Devas gra¬ 
dually obtained great political importance* Several 
most distinguished Devas deserve special notice 
here :— 

(i) Brahma, son to the sage Niranjana, was 
Pop: of th: Aryans; lived Oil the Pamir Table¬ 
land of which the eastern boundary w r as Thian- 
sau Mt., Chinese Thlan-san = Abodie of Brahma cf. 
also San-Fo =4 Brahmaputra, licndtj tradition points 
to this greatest seer as the first source of alE 
knowledge* secular and sacred : He it was who 
had first compiled the Vedic hymns* drawn up 
a Penal Code, invented an alphabet afterwards 
parent of the Stlradft, Sn/mrstia and Ktit tin al¬ 
phabets, written the first groat medical work : had 
been the first great astronomer, reformer, regenera* 
tor aud coloniser. lie was a very Angel of Peace 
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and Progress and knew little or no fighting at all. 

No Pope in the early Christendom commanded 
a greater respect and confidence as did Brahma— 
in the then Aryan world. He was the supreme 
authority on nlj matters* it is said that Ujjain, 

House of Brahma on the Sumeru ( Pamir) and 
Sidfihapuri—now Sid-roe (sec Johnston's Map of --at/ 
Asia J in Siberia—were on the Q* meridian of 
the Hindus. 4 groat rivers flowed down the table- 
land: the Bhadra or Subliadra (Ob or Obei)— 

K. V. YuvyStuiti, flowed to the north ; the Sit* 

( Hsi-to) now Yttrixokrf and Subahini ( Huang* 
ho) flowed eastward to the Chinese sea ; The 
Uankshu—R. V, Y^ksk^ (R Ox us) flowed to the 
west ; and the Alakananda (the Ganges) flowed 
Southward, Later on f when spiritual ideas were 
evolved out of these historical data, Brahma came 
to be known as the Greater’—an idea still pre¬ 
valent in all Hindu writings ! We have men¬ 
tioned Brahma as a coloniser. He was perhaps 
the first to discover the most philosophic grounds 
on India and Burma where he lived for peneten- 
ttal purposes, performed Sacrifices and then filled 
them with sages who afterwards made extensive ^ 
penance-groves and hermitages there. Modern 
Burma — Sanskrit Brahmadesa—Owed its name to 
Brahma who had lived there for several years on 
the Iravati (Vide Sabdakalpa Druma, JBralmu 
Stc). Prom Brahma's first astronomical observe 
tions made in Assam, the country received the 
name of Frag-fyotisha* 
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(ii) Rudra— 1 was the Chief of the Rudra fami¬ 
ly of 11 brothers ; he lived on the Kailasa Ml He 
was a great hero,, physician, Ja.iv-giver and the 
greatest grammarian that the world has yet pro¬ 
duced His first wife Was Suit who prob lent 
the word Suit to a sell-immolating Hindu wi¬ 
dow, In the Purans he is known as S\v& (the great 
Benefactor.) Heroic Unu—his 2nd wife has been 
already noted 

(iii) Indr aIt was t!ie title of the Deva-king. 
Furandara or Sakra had killed 99 powerful Daityas 
and performed too Sacrifices. For his valor 

he was elected the 1st Indra. He married SacAt 
Devi daughter of a Daitya Chief named Puloma, 
He had 3 sons and one daughter. This Princess 
jay anti was married to Rishabha Deva, the well- 
known founder of Jainism* 

Indra lived at his capital Amaravati—in the 
tract Called Indralaya—now shewn as Indcr A/ay* 
in Johnston's Map p to the north of the Hindu- 
kush mountain. Most prob, the original Indra- 
laya was some 400 miles more nortlrerly than it 
is now. In the Rig-Veda* we find Indra in two 
capacities viz, as the Rain-god and as the D* va 
king and the greatest Protector of the Aryans, Ot 
the gods of the R, X .—Indra is the most promi¬ 
nent and is invoked with some 250 hymns. We 
quote a few for illustration :— 

(*) Visvamitrap invoking Indra, says :— 
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*'Q Indra! killing the Dasyus, save the Ara- 
van*" (R. V. Ill, 34) 

(it) Otic day, in one single engagement, indra 
killed 501,000 of the enemies. (R, V. IV. 2S.) 

(iii) The pniYerFul Non-Aryan Chiefs Ku-yava 
anil Ayu lived in forest tracts arid would fall on 
Aryan villages and towns, with their men, when¬ 
ever an opportunity oeeured. (R. V, [. 104) 

(a) The most powerful was Krishna who lived 
on the R* Ansumati. His army was 10,000 strong. 
Very great was his oppression. So, Indra killed 
him, (R- V* VI l 96) 

(iv) Indra also punished even refractory and 
wicked Aryan kings. Two Aryan kings Arna and 
l.hura-ratha were killed by Indra in a battle on 
the R. Sarayu, 

’.v) Indra gave a realm to king Duryoni—af¬ 
ter killing the Non-Aryan Chief Kujavfleba. 

R. V, 1 . J74 

<vi; Indra killed the Non-Ary an kings Nava- 
V estiva And Vrihadratha and placed Aryan kings 
on their thrones. {R. V. X. 49.) 

The Indras—one after another - continued to 
rule in the north till some time after the Maha- 
bharala War. Then we hear of them no more. 

Some sages first introduced the worship of In¬ 
dra into the Aryan society. It however met with 
a storm of opposition from other sages. The 
praise and despraise of Indra are recorded in the 
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numerous hymns of the Rig-Veda. The worship 
consisted mostly in Bacchanalian feasts. Tills re¬ 
ligious difference led the Iranians to separate Bom 
the In do-Aryans. The Iranians were strict mora¬ 
lists, Even the majority of the Indo-Aryans were 

opposed to the worship of Indra, 

(iv) Vishnu was the youngest of the Adltyas, 

but greatest of them all tn met its, He was a war¬ 
rior and had kulfed^everlt powerful Dahyas, It is 
said that he built Lanka in Ceylon for the sum¬ 
mer residence of Indra, 

(v) Daksha, son of Bhr igu t ruled at Kanakha’a 

near Hardwan He was father-in-law to most of 
the eBerly Dcvas. lie had married his princess 
Dakahayaju to Kudra. She was very chaste. So 
they called her 5Wi' t Once Daksha was present in 
a Dpva assembly where all but Rudra rose to 
him. Daksha was wounded. After sometime Dak- 
sha performed a Sacrifice to which he invited all 
the Devas but Rudra and Sati, Satt was aggrieved 
and cam; down from Kallas to her father's house. 
Daksha blamed Rudra so much in her presence 
that she was cut to the quick and died soon. 
Sati already enjoyed great reputation for her vir¬ 
tue, Her relics were distributed and interred all 
Over India, That has given rise to 51 Sacrjtf Pitted 
of the Hindus. 

(vi) Vrisbaspati and &ikra; —Vrihaspati was 
priest and guru to the Devas. ami Sukra a poet 
was priest to the DAtyas and Da nay 4 5. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

-o- 

i THE GREAT RENAISSANCE 

- G - 

Recapitulation —The word Devas is generally 
done into English by gods or the Shifting Ones* 
The Devas, or more properly, the Dex n Aryans y 
were certainly men like us—mortal berngs—his¬ 
toric persons. Later on spiritual ideas were evol¬ 
ved out of the pure historical data. Even in this 
new creation of thdr divinity, their senor-histori- 
cal character is clearly visible. It is already noted 
that the Aryans were composed of many tribes, 
dans and families. The countries between the Arctic 
ocean and the Indian ocean ; Pacific ocean and 
the Caspian sea were mostly under the «firect or 
indirect influence of the Deva-Aryans. Only the 
Assyrian Empire in the West was excluded from 
the domination of the Devte, Even there the 
Aryans moved and settled and held great sway'— 
the AssyriologisEs. Tile word “Asum " has 
become opprobrious in India, It now means a de¬ 
mon, Ortg, it meant—“spirited, animated”^-from 
life, spirits and ra -** possessed of, having. 
The Assyrian monarchs were notorious for their 
barbarous cruelties. Hence the word was used 
and applied to the Daityas and Oanavas by the 
Aryans in a degraded sense. Curiously enough 
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the Devas at first were called osuras ; but since 
die word became degraded, they dropped the ini¬ 
tial a and called them selves Suras] then the a is 
taken to mean l opptii?d' Inimical- So, Asstr&s 
came to mean those who were opposed to the 
Saras (Dcvas). Even in Grammar, the idea i ■ 
maintained. The root as, Lat, esse, to be fc is con¬ 
jugated in most cases, dropping the initial a. Fnr 
instancc, asti Lat esl, E. it 3rd pers.j dual has 
staf t for Gretas : Pin. Santi Lat, sunt, for asanti 
(arc); and so forth. 

The ? is his were the best specimens of the Ar¬ 
yans, Brahma —the most versatile genius—was the 
acknowledged Chief of the time. It is said that under 
his instructions. S S ureudras y i, c. monarchy of the 
Devas conducted the administration of the Aryan 
empire of the North. 

By the middle of the 30th C. B, C, the down¬ 
fall of the Aryans was almost complete. 88.000 
seers never married. Even many females took to 
religion and never married, The iim.2 is marked 
by the Kahyuga (Iron Age) epoch beginning in 
3102 B, C. (lunar | — 3g>a B. C (solar). About 
zgoo 15 . C, or later, Brahma set about to regenerate 
the Aryans. His Reformation brought ab:iut the. 
Great Renaissance of the 29th C B. C., not yet 
known in human history. 

Scholar* are eloquent in their praises of Hindu- 
vvisdom r arts and tongue but they do not know 
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the rich store of loro of the Renaissance, In 
comparison, all later Hindu wisdom appears as 
mere commentaries—explanations ! ! 

Bdaw ts given a brier history of the Deva Re¬ 
naissance which forms the fountainhead of our 
later knowledge and art 

I. The Vedas :— 

(<?) What they are !—Originally, the Veda 
was “knowledge of the Aryans IJ both secular and 
sacred. Gradually religious portions only have been 
eliminated So now it means— f sacred knowledge' 
Brahma at first regularly compiledthc hymns that 
lay scattered in the different families of singers. 
His compilation became known as Rig-Veda t.t, 
the Veda of verses or hymns. The great sage 
Atharva, bom of the AngJra clan and a disciple 
of Brahma himseif made a Veda of his own—full 
of spells, charms, incantations, domsstic rites 
and medicines It was intended for common peo¬ 
ple. Atharva was the first to introduce gttjna 
(sarificc) among the Aryans. Having collected all 
the rites, formulas &c.—he classified the Vedas 
into 3 kinds vii. Rik, Yajur and Sama, the latter 
two bring largely derived from the first and were 
called Tray*. 

These Rik, Yajur, and Saroan are our modern 
Poetry, Prose and 5 ong% chanted for different 
ends. Not more than to P. C. of the Hindus arc 
cf pure Aryan descent The rest arc Hinduced 
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from various Non-Aryan sources. At first the 
Atharva Veda and then the Ptiranas much helped 
this Hindu!nation. 

(^) The Rig-Veda :— f * Originally the Rig- 
Veda had over a lakh of hymns"—says It-Chmg- 
the Chinese Indian traveller (671-699 A, D.) Acc, 
to the C&amt'i—FjhtA *—a work of Vyasa on the 
Vedas* it had originally 10,580 hymns. Now there 
remain only 1017 hymns. The rest have fallen 
into disuse. Of the 21 branches, only 5 viz—the 
Sakata, Vaskala, Asvalayna, Sankhayana anti 
Manduka were chief. Now only the Sakaia branch 
is extant containing 1,017 hymns. These Vcdk 
lyrics mostly sing praise of various gods. There¬ 
fore it is rightly called a Book of Psalms, It js 
the most important and the oldest of the Vedas. 
Frof. Max Muller says in his "Origin and Growth 
of Religion'*’— 

" One thing is certain ; there is nothing more 
ancient and primitive not only in India but in 
the whole Aryan world than the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda." 

There arc* however, reasons to believe that some 
portions of Book X of the R. V, were a much 
later addition. It treats of many new things vir. 
cosmogony, philosophy, wedding, burial ties * pelfs 
incantations &c. Its relation to the other Vedas 
is closely akin. The Other Vedas borrowed larg !y 
from it The fixity of the Rig-Vedic text dates 
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from a period not Siler than i.ooo G. C. (A. A, 
Macdonndl) 

The first arrangement and classification of 
the Vedas was by Atharva {'perhaps 2900 R P C* or 
later). And the second, by Vyasa almost about 
1400 R. C T some years before the Mahabharata 
War (l C) And this date of the fixity of 

the Vedfc text cannnt be much earlier—as the 
praise of Dasaratha Rama and Sant a nu are recorded* 
Rama ruled about 1450 or 1460 R.C. 

(c\ Language, Accent and Metros Xht 
language in which the Vedas were composed, is 
an older form of classical Sanskrit. The texE of 
the 4 Vedas and of 2 Brahmans—has been pre¬ 
served in an accented form. The Vedic accent 
iv as a musical one depending on the pitch of the 
voice like that in ancient Greek. It later gave 
place to a stress accent. The Rig-Vcdic hymns 
consist of stanzas ranging in number from 3 to 58 
but usually in 10 or 12. Various metres are used 
The mrtre Gayatri embraces nearly % and 
Trishtubh, } of all the stanzas. The literary, as 
well as metrical skill with which the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda are composed, is considerable " 

A. A. Macdonnell : I. G. I. Vol. II. ?. 210. 

\ 

(d) Its Authors Hindus in general believe 
without proof that God revealed the Vedas to 
some chosen mhis. As^dtVtne rtucltiUm dws not 
possibly come within the domain of history, we 
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need not discuss the point here at all. We are in¬ 
debted for these lyrical hymns to many enlightened 
seers and ladies 

Tiie 8 rights from whom—wc—the Brahmins of 
India claim descent—composed many good hymns: 

” 6 of the ro Books (II to VIJ ) are homogeneous 
in arrangement, while each of them is the work 
of a different family of seers. The I St, 3 th and 
the toth Books agree in being made up of a 
number of groups, based on identity of authorship" 

t G. I. VoL IL P, 209. 

One point deserves special notice here: so great 
was the appreciation of merits in those times that 
hymns composed by other persons than the High¬ 
born seers were cordially welcome by the seers : 
For instance, One Vcdic writer says, (R. V, IX. 
112 ) 44 My father Is a physician, my mother grinds 
corn in a mill; but see I compose a Vedic hymn 1' 
Again, (R. V. X.) Kavasa Ailusa was a Non-Aryan 
convert (our Sudra) but he became a risht and 
composed Vedic Hymns. The female Vedic wri¬ 
ters are briefly noted below : — 

(l) Vak Devi—daughter of rishi Ambhrina— 
composed & riks 125 Sukta, Book X., R. V. 

These 8 nks arc known as £hui r Suktu,'* In the 
ancient Vedic times, the custom of reading the 
Devi-Sukta on some special occasions, was in 
vogue, In modern times the Chttrtdt (recounting 
of the Deeds of Durga) by Markandeya* has sup- 
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planted the l)evi~Sitk(Q, only as an echo of the 
latter In tlie satd 8 hymns, Vak Devi biae folly 
expressed her ideas of monotheism and chastity. 

It n'as really she and not Sankaracharya (B. 7 &£ 

A. D,), who first expounded the monotheistic view 
of God, 

(2) Riswavara of the Atri clan, Was the com- ^ 
poser of 6 hynsite, R. V., Book V. znd Armvak, 

28 SukU, These display the extremely tender 
ideas, beauty and sweet affections of female hearts, 

(3) Adlti, wife of the great sage Kasyapa and 
daughter of king Dakdia and mother of the 12 
Adilya brothers of the Deva Aryans, composed 5 
hymns Of Ft, V. Book X 153 ^nkta; also the Jtli 
6 th and the 7^ hymns of R, V., Book IV, 

Sukta* 

{4) A pa la of the Atri dan composed, like Ris- 
wavara 8 hymns of R. V. VIII, 91 Sukta. 

{5) Yamt wrote 1st, 3rd, $th p 7th and nth 
hymns of R, V, io Sukta and also 5 hymns nf j 54 
sukta. 

(6) Uryasi herself described her tove and mar- 
riage with Turu-rabri—a Lutiar king in 7 hymns 
of 95th SukU, Book X., r! V, 

(7) Lopimudn'i—prinocss of Vidarbha and wife 
of the great sage Agastya composed he first two 
hymns of 179th Sukta—of Book 1 , R. V. 
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(jS) Rbtaiasa—queen of Rhava-Yavya and mo¬ 
ther of king SvanAjm, composed the 7th hymn 
of isdth sukta, Book I, R. V, 

(Hemeudra N. Binham Sanjibani. Feb. ton; igtr.) 

(f) Its religion—The religious character of the 
Vedic literature is very prominent From begin¬ 
ning to end, the V edic literature bears an exclu¬ 
sively religious stamp. The primary doctrine of 
the Vedas is the unity of God. 14 There is in truth" 
say repeated texts, <4 but one Betty—the Supreme 

Spirit_the Lord of the Universe, Whose work is 

the universe, 1 ' Thus, the Aryans worshipped not 
Nature nor her Powers personified, but the great 
God of Nature, The natural agencies were mere 
-aids.' 

The Vedas no doubt mention Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva— the three chief manifestations of the 
Divinity and most other gods, but no hero-wor¬ 
ship. The triad enjoy no pre-eminence nor spe¬ 
cial adoration. There is no mention of incarnation. 
There seem to have been no images and no vid- 
bic types of the objects of worship The practL 
cal part of religion consisted of ritual and moral 
An Aryan's second birth through his investiture 

with the sacred thread, makes him a dmij* (twice* 

born). GJyatr'u the most holy verae of the Vedas 
is enjoined to be repeated either, as devotion or 
expiation and which, joined to universal benevo¬ 
lence, may raLe him to beatitude without 'me 
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aid of any other rdigtous exercise. Mr. Colebrevoke 
explains the Gayatri thus—‘'Let us meditate the 
adorable light of the Divine Ruler; may it guide 
Our intellects. 1 

Go*Is are worshipped by burnt offerings of melt j 
cd butter and Libations of the Soma juice Slaugh¬ 
ter ot animals, only for sacrificial purposes* is 
allowed. Offerings of perfumes and Rowers are 
not alluded to. Idols are mentioned and desired 
to be respected ; but their general adoration is 
disapproved. The daily religious duties of an Ar- 
yan is said to be (ij studying the Vedas ; [ ii) 
making oblation* to the manes and fire in honor 
of the Deities, iii) giving rice to living creatures, 
(iy) and receiving guests with honor. 

(tL P. Sastri ; H. H, W. VoL II. P. 529; |, Q, 
I. VoL 2. P. P. 207 &c.) 

^/) The Vedas- A Repository of Learning. 

The Vedas not only deal with the religious 
speculations, but also with the various branches 
ot secular lore. They contain orthography, Codes 
o: law aild fitual, grammar, philosophy, prosody, 
a tronomy, philology, mqdiclne, music, Science of 
v ar, anatomy, geometry, arithmetic &c.—The en¬ 
tire Hindu learning is simply a gradual refinement 
of the most ancient Vedie lore. The Vcdlc liter- 
turc first gives the specimens of poetry and prose. 
There are numberless poems of constderabfo merit 
and beauty. As regards thoughts andMenj, Prof 
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A. A, Macdoniiell observes, " It iR. V.) represents 
an earlier stage of thought than is to be met with 
in any other literature/' (L G. I. Vol. 11 . 2iQ.) The 
Vedic fables and parables gave rise to many didac¬ 
tic works of the kind. Some j 2 hymns contain 
dialogues referring to past events- The learned Pro- 
f ssor rightly holds that these formed the source-, 
ot drama and epic poetry of later times. There art- 
more than 30 non-religious hymns in the Rig- 
Veda* Of these, some 12 arc magical, consisting 
of spells directed against disease &c - here is 
the probable origin of the future Tantras. Law 
and rituals furnished, models of all future codes 
nr institutes, M Mann’s code was derived train llie 
Vedas to which it refers in every page." 

(^} Date and Period ;— 4 ‘ The chronology of 
the Vedic period is purely conjectural” (Prof. A, 
A, Mactionnell) indeed it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact date. Some scholars place the Vedic 
period between 2780 R. C. and 1820 R. C. But 
the must recent theory on the subject is that the 
period of Vedic Civilisation extended from about 
4300 & C to 2300 B.C “full two thousand years. 
Prof. H, P> Sastri says that the collection of hy¬ 
mns now extant, was elated 35 00 B C* This L 
compilation. The composition of the various hy¬ 
mns. therefore, must be of much higher antiquity. 

The Vedic poets kept an era of their own called 
the Givum Ayttna ( Cows' Era). Reckoning the 

12 
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years in terms of intercalary days occuring once in 
every Yoga or cycle of 4 years, they counted on 
the whole, 460 intercalary days Or ??r/ J as they 
termed it. in the course of 1840 years. This gives 
the length of the Vedic period. The mention of the 
kings Dasaratha, Ramcbahdra, San tan 11 and the rl* 
vers Ganges ’and the Jumna and other incidents of ^ 
the period, brings down the Vedic period almost to 
the middle of the 15th C. Ik C. Vyasa arranged and 
classified the hymns for the second time about 
1 \O0 IiC 1400+ 1840 = 3240 H. C. Hence Wfe may 
be pretty sure that the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed in old Sanskrit before 3300 B. C. Then new 
hymns went on baring composed from 3300 to 
B, C. at the latest, in middle Sanskrit We may > 
divide the entire Vedic £x;rIod into 3 distinct 
parts '— 

f 1 1 From 4300 B. C, to 3300, E.C Hymns com¬ 
posed in Old Sanskrit in the cold Northern Horn.:, 
Simple prayer foi” long life, good ratn, good pro¬ 
geny &c, &e; the idea of one Supreme Being was 
not yet distinct. 

(2 3300 B. C.— 14O0 R. C. Fir*t collection ot ^ 

the Itig-Vedic hymns by Brahma, First classifica¬ 
tion of the Vedas as Traji by Atharva: worship ol 
fire and sacrifice introduced ; rise of priesthood ; 
performance of grand sacrifices ; hcilothcFm 
monotheism : discovery of Brahms t rise of Brah¬ 
manism. 2nd classification of the 4 Vedas by Vyasa: 
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Atharvu Veda recognised, Hymns com posed in 
Middle Sanskrit New colonies and settlements in 
India: Non-Aryan opposition: Aryan prayer for 
the destruction of the foes. Vedic text fixed to 
ever (1400 B. C.) 

(3I 1400 B. C. to 700 B.C No now hymns 
composed. Politics more prevalent than religion. 
Vedic Age slowly merges into Epic Age. Vedic 
Sanskrit dies j Prakrit gradually more powerful; 
Panini ( perhaps Zoo R, €♦): End of Ancient 
Dynasties: End of Vedic Age and Influence ; lite 
less Vedic rites; cruelties. 

(A) 4. Strata of the Vedas ;■— 

(i) The SanAttat, creative and poetical—em¬ 
brace the four Vedas and were composed chiefly 
to accompany the oblation of the Soma juke or o£ 
melted butter offered to the gods. These are 
collections of hymns and prayers arranged for 
various ritual purposes. 

(iij The Brahma nos (Books of Devotion)— 
written entirely in prose, contain details of the 
sacrifice. 

(iii) The Sat rat or Aphorisms written in ex¬ 
tremely concise style of prose. They deal with 
ritual and bws. They are of two kinds:—(u) 
Sr a a/a /. e. relating to the Vedas and (ft) Grihya 
i, r. domestic. 

(Ivj ?Tie Up&xith&di : -These treat of the phi¬ 
losophical phase of the Vedas, Some say the 4 
Vedas have JJ94 Vpanishads in all. 
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Marni in his Code echoes the monotheism of 
the Rig-Veda and declares towards the end that 
fA of the duties, the principal is to obtain front the 
Upanishads, a true knowledge of one Supreme 
God, 1 ' These furnish the following truths 

0 ) Man is endowed with vital and rational 
fouL £2) Immortality of the soul £3) The vita! 
soul expiates the sins of men £4) Law of Karma 
faction): M As one sows, so will one reap.” {5) 
Rebirth. (6) Transmigration of the soul, (?) Moral 
excellence leads te eternal bliss (Moksha), 

(i) The JCandas or Modes of worship-’-It is 
already stated that moral excellence leads to eter* 
nal bliss. How can the moral excellence be at¬ 
tained i The Rig-Veda proposes 3 means viz (i) 
Action f t. performance of sacrifice. 

(ii) Wisdom. (lii) Faith. 

(;) Order of Creation (t) Gods. £ii) Inferior 
deities—representatives of elements as Indra, Agni, 
Varutia, Prrthivi (iii) Heavenly Bodies—such as 
sun, moon, Jupiter &c. (iv) Abstruse ideas as gods 
cf justice, piety &c. (v) Good and evil genii, 

Nearly all the higher gods of the Rig-Veda are 
personifications of natural phenomena, such as the 
sum, dawn, fire, wind, rain &c, &c. These gob: 
are almost exclusively beneficent beings who grant 
long life and prosperity. The oldest god was 
Djjaitsa filin ', Greek iTeu$ l*a£tr t Lat Jupiter. 
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Next was Varuna, Greek Uranos* the great up¬ 
holder of physical and moral order. The hymn^ 
addressed to him are more ethical an i devout in 
tone than any others. They form the most ex¬ 
alted portion of the Veda, having sublimity ot 
thought and diction. He is now a- mere -god of 
water. Next rank the solar deities, $ in num¬ 
ber (t) Mitra (friend) signifies the sun s bam- 
ficent agency. Later on, he is invoked with 
Varuna—as Mitravaruna. (2) Surya—the sun— 
is described as the eye of the gods beholding the 
deeds of man and as riding in a car drawn by 7 
steeds (/. e. 7 rays of the sun). 

(3) Savitri—the 'S(imulator represents the 
quickening power of the su e To him is ad¬ 
dressed the G\yatrt\ the most famous stanza of 
the Rig-Veda :— 

" May we attain that excellent glory of S.ivitri 
the god, that lie may stimulate our thoughts/' 
(Prof. A. A. MacdonneU), 

(4) Vishnu typifies the course of the *mi 
through the 3 divisions of the Universe. 

Agni is the person ideation of the sacrificial 
iirc. Goddesses hold a subordinate position. Uahit 
(Dawn) is the most charming and graceful crea¬ 
tion of the rishis, She is celebrated in some 20 
hymns which are the most poetical in the Rig- 
Veda, 
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(£) Life, Death and Social Elements—J n the 
Rig-Veda there are references to death and future 
life Body is frail but the sou] is Imperishable. The 
sou! is separable from the body not only after 
death, but even during unconsciousness* Notions 
of reward and punishment after death, are clearly' 
shown. Of secular hymns, there are some 2o„ They 
deal with social customs, the liberality of patrons 
ethical questions, rick lies and cosmogonic specula¬ 
tions ; the most noteworthy: being the long wed- 
- ding hymn (X. 85)- 5 hymns deal with funeral 
rites : burial is occasionally practised but zretti i- 
iion is the usual manner of the disposing of the 
dead. Widow-burning is of very high antiquity; at 
first confined only to the military chiefs ; in midiue- 
val India, this crud, custom spread to all ;classes. 

A remarkable peom of much beauty shews the 
high antiquity of gambling* Three of t lie secular 
poems are of a didactic character; 6 or 7 hymns 
treat of the question of the Origin of the world. 
The 14 song of Creation" (X. 129) a poem of great 
literary merit* is noteworhy for its 44 theory of 
Evolution.” 

GY A. Macdonnelfs Paper in 1 . G* I. Vol II. 

PP. 2 10-220.) 

li The Vedangas (the subsidiary Parts of the 
Vedas)—^are sis in number vis—(1) SiksM i, r% 
Training of correct Vedic accentuation (2) 

Kalpa— i. r. Books on Vedic rites and rituals. 
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fj) Vyakarana (grammar). 4 , Xirukta (Philo¬ 
logy) 5. Chhanda (Prosody) ami G. Jyotish»-(As¬ 
tronomy). Of the Devas, only Brahma and Vri- 
haspati excelled in the knowledge and culture of 
the Vedangas. (Mahabh. Peace Book. Chap. 210*) 

The Vedic Siksfta i ?. orthography and of* 
thooepy—-is still partially preserved tn all modern 
grammars—Sanskrit or vernacular. We have seen 
already that the Vedic accent at first depended on 
the pitch of the voice, but later on, It yielded to 
the stetis accent The Vedic Sv.iras were three 
viz, grave, low and prolate. These three Notes 
gave rise to the 7 Notes of the Music. 

The ASutras dealt with Vedic rites and 
rituals* They also fixed the 4 stages of life as a 
Student, a householder, a retired and ascetic and 
a devotee. The Sulznt Sutra forms a part of the 
KaEpa Sutra, The construction of altars of various 
shapes gave rise to the science of Geometry. 

Grammar received the first and most scientific 
treatment at the hands of Mahesa (R* V. Rudru, 
and Furame Siva), the chief of the Rudra clan, 
MahesVs son Kurnara also wrote a grammar which 
is partly preserved in the Agni Purana. 

Vfdmiki and Vyasa—*followed the Mfihes^. 
grammar. The so-called "drsha pm yoga j" of V.ib 
miki and Vyasa are wrongly explained as poetic til 
ticatiti They are correct acc, to the Mphcsa gram- 
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mar but wrong acc. to Fanini and others Pan ini is 
now universally admired for his "shortest an t full¬ 
est grammar in the world/' In the history of 
Sanskrit literature, two persons appear to be sin¬ 
gularly fortunate : the grammarian Panini and the 
annotator MaJlinatha. Both were best tompiitrs 
but now they have passed for excellent authors. 
All science, all secret of perfect language lies in 
Mahesa's invention of the Alphabet in t4 rules- 
adoptee! and explained by Fanini. Mahcsa wrote his 
grammar * for Vedic use ; but Fanini meant his 
work for both secular and Sacred purposes, A 
critic defending an apparently erroneous expres¬ 
sion of Vyasa m the Mahabharata, says that Pa¬ 
nin i h to Mahesa, as a drop of water h to the 
ocean, The following Is his observation :— 

“Vyasa has derived many excellent gems (j>, 
expressions) from the sea of Mahcsa grammar. Arc 
they possible in the grammar of Fanini* which is 
no better than a little water accumalated in the 
foot-print of a cow ? ff In the field of Nirukta i. e. 
philology , study and explanations of Vedic words 
and expressions)—the names of tst Indra, Soma 
and Kasa-kritsna stand prominent, Yaska was 
a much later philologist 

Chhanda i>, prosody received no*tess attention. 
Prof. Macdonndl observes. M The Rig*Vedic hymns 
consist of stanx&a ranging in number from 3 to 
58, hat usually in 10 or 12, Various metres such 
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as gayatri, ushntk T vrihati, pankti,, jati, anustubh 
&e, arc used. The metre gayatri embraces about 
{ and trithtuih—\ of alt the stanzas. The metri- 
cal skill is considerable.' 1 (I. G I. VoL 2. P. 210.) 

In Jyotisha i ^ astronomy, Brahma, Garga. 
Vivas van and other seers were very greaL It is 
*aid that Brahma, when he lived In Kamarupa 
f Assam) for some years for penetenttal purpose, 
made certain astronomical observations, Hence 
that country received the name of Prng-jyatisha 
{Prak=tii St or earliest, and jyotisha = astronomy). 
The work— -Erahmn-Siddh <1 nta and Suryya-S d- 
d hunt a possibly give the knowledge of Brahma 
and Vivasvan. Mr. V, G. Tilak holds that 
Chakra (Zodiac) was known to the Vedte seers 
ton]' long before 3,000 B, C Karly Siddhantas or 
astronomical works were those of Brahma, \ ivas- 
van, Soma, Vrihaspati, Garga, Narada. Parasara 
( not father of Vyasa ) t Pulastya and Vaslsta. 

(1) They knew the solar measurement of the 
year and used it in the Gavarmyana. 

(2) The words S&viitt and Sana (Eng, sun) 
— both from root Sir to beget, show that they knew 
the sun as the source of all life, 

(3) They had discovered 27 or eS nakshitints 
h e. groups of stars. The Zadtac was most pro¬ 
bably a foreign discovery. 
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{ v) They had discovered the CraJi is (planets), 
Upagrahat (Satelites ), Ulka* ( meteors } 9 Dhuma- 
ketuu (comets), GJakarta (ellipse)— f. c. Seizure of 
one planet by another, 

(5) The word maria nda derived from mtiia 
(dead) and anda (egg, hall) applied to the sun 
shows that the Vedic seers knew the solar ball was 

ijt. motionless. So, they certainly knew that 
the earth moves round the sun. 

(6) The word Cka }$dra>w& (rnggn) derived From 
ch ttUra cheery light and mas=* measurer, shows 
that they knew the moon is lighted by the sort. 

J, The word Gaaaiiduufi (Saturn—shows that 
they knew the planet moves slowly. 

8, The w ord Brohmanda (earth) i. r. mum 
dane egg or hall shows that they knew the earth 
to be round, The word prlthtJt from prithu = broad 
suggests that they knew the earth to be very broad. 

9, They counted Uie year from the winter 
month. Agra*hoya*t(t (December) from agra first 
arid fifty ana -- year They knew the 2 ay anas (equi* 
noxesji and most probably the ayana-gaii (preces¬ 
sion of the equinoxes) being 54 fa'Ltfiis 1, c, se¬ 
conds a year. 

1 a The word Nak tan-diva m { night and day 
but not 'day and night') shows that they knew 
there was at first nakfa L r. darkness over all ; 
then the sun appeared and gave rise to dtwa* H, 
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In connection ivith the Vcdangas, the wonder¬ 
ful discovery of Dr G, Thibaut — is worth quoting 
here :— 

‘ The want of some rule by which to fix the 
right time for the sacrifices gave the first impulse 
to astronomical observations; urged by this want, 
the priest remained watching night after night the 
advance of the moon through the circle of the 
naksfmtras (stars), and da)' after day — the alter* 
nAte progress of the sun towards the north and 
the south The laws of phonetics were investi¬ 
gated because the wrath of the gods followed the 
wrong pronunciation of a single letter of the sacri¬ 
ficial formulas ; grammar and etymology had the 
task of securing the right understanding of the holy 
texts. The close connection of philosophy and 
theology,—so close that it in often impossible to 
decide where the one ends and the other begins — 
is too well known to require any comment What¬ 
ever science is ctosdv connected with the ancient 
Indian Religion—must be considered as having 
sprung up among the Indian themselves.’ 1 

J, A, S. B, h jS?s, P, 22 J. 

Dr. Thibaut was the first to publish to the 
world the fact that the science of Geometry wa> 
first discovered in India. 

M. BaTly in his “History of Astronomy” says 
India attained great distinction in Geometry and 
Astronomy, 3,000 B. C." 
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3 . The Upa-Vedas (Minor Vedas). 

(i) Medicine :—Modern research has revealed 
the fact that the Ancient Assyrians excelled in 
astronomy : but they were far less advanced in 
medicine. In this connection, the following quota¬ 
tion may be a little interesting :— 

“ They ( Assyrians ) indeed used, as did the 
Vedic Indians, external and internal remedies but 
they probably regarded them as charms. What¬ 
ever progress they may have made in the science 
of medicine, the records of it in the ancient in¬ 
scriptions prove that it was somewhat less than 
what we know of the Vedic physicians and their 
cares.” H. H. W. VoL I. P. 53$- 

The Vedic seers carried the science of medicine 
to a high degree of perfection. Brahma, Rudra, 
Dhanvantari and the two Asvin brothers were 
medical experts. Besides, there were other physi¬ 
cians. The skill of the great physicians is shewn 
below :— 

(l) Brahma. He wrote a medical work in plain 
Sanskrit in a lakh of slokas divided into a thous¬ 
and chapters. His work entitled, ll Brahm i-San- 
Jutu 1 ” is divided into 8 parts : hence it is called 
"Ashfanjgf," Brahma gave it to Vivasvan who 
again gave it to his disciples in abridged form." 

(Bhavaprakasa and Brahma Vaivarta Parana.) 
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z< Rudra—is c-itlcd ‘ yturfy (in at ha i. c. Lord 
oF the Physician^ or Father of the Hindu medical 
science. Brahma had carefully compiled his great 
medical work from the Vedas but ftudra was a 
great practical physician, 4 hymns of the BL V„, 
clearly show this : The seer GrU-Samada says 

f, 0 Rudra, remove our diseases: make our sou’s 
strong and healthy with thy medicinal drugs. 

1 have heard thou art the greatest of the physi¬ 
cians, O Rudra, let thy medicines cure us and 
make us happy. O Giver of our desires* cure all 
my evils and soon pardon my faults. 1 utter a 
sincere hymn in praise of thee — 0 great while 
god. We worship the*> Q bright Rudra! We 
sing of thy bright name.” (JL V. II. 33. 1-4.) 

3- Dhanvantan was another noted physician. 
Like Vikrmadk'iya, his name has become a title 
assumed by all medical experts of after ages. He 
was author of Ck\kilsya-t&tm - Bijniituim. lie dis¬ 
covered, among other things.— 

(X) The Amrita— the “ Immortal Drink ', a 
special preparation of the Soma juice that saved 
men from premature decay and death. 

lii) The use of many wonderFul drugs and me ¬ 
tals, 

(iiij The art of reviving creatures killed. 

lv ) The medicines for beasts, birds and plant,. 
__ 1.1 
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4 - Asvins, sons to Vivasvan. These twin bro- 
Utcra studied medicine with their father and Dak* 
sha and became highly proficient in the scjence. 
^ ana. another son of Vivasvan, also became a phy¬ 
sician. They wrote respectably 

sO Ckikitsya—sara-'l ant ram. (3) Bh r<xni<iyh * 
w 1 if. Varna wrote (3) J/i>l narnavum. 

The medical skill and success of Asvins will 
appear from the following :— 

0 Like Dhanvantari and Sukra, (priest to the 
1 ) tityas and D.inavas) they could restore life to 
b.ings done to death. They had cured an soldiers 
wounded in the Dcvasura War. Indra had cut off 
t* .• head of sage Dadhichi. It is said that Asvins 
rc-s$t the head soon and brought him to life. They 
:.l 0 re-sot the head of Brahma, cut off by angry 
Rttdra. 

{•*) Rejuvination of the great sage Chyavana* 
and Bhargava. [Chyavana—son to Bhrigu and bro- 
1,1 :r of Sukra, lived in a garden where princess 
Sukanya went to cull flowcf, with her sister-friends. 
Out 01 wanton mood, she pricked tile eye of Chya- 
v m %, then absorbed in divine thoughts. The eye 
Led profusely. Sukanya went home and told her 
father all. King Saryati came to Chyavana to beg 
his pardon. But Chyavana demanded the prin¬ 
cess’s hand. The king hesitated, as the sage was 
old. Sukanya, however, married him willingly and 
b'gan to serve him whh the extreme devotion, 
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Suicariy* was a relation of Asvins who, pleased, 
with her ideal fidelity, gave Chyavana a medicine 
called *''k*javana PrJsa which rejuvinated the old 
sage.] 

(hi) King Rijriisva regained his impaired cye- 
# sight. 

(iv) Bisapla, queen of king Khela, had lost a 
leg in battle. Asvins made an excellent iron leg 
for her, which enabled her to walk with great ease. 

(iv) (a) They cured the paralysed arm of indra. 
(£) They set a new set of artificial teeth to Pusha, 
son to D iksha: (c) cured two blinded eyes of Bhaga: 

cured Soma of his Pthisis. 

i (v) Princess Ghosha, daughter of king Kak- 

shivan, suffered from leprosy for which none 
would mirry her. Asvins cured her of ft. Then 
she was macried. 

(vi) Sage Kanva grew blind : Asvins cured 
his blindness. 

(vii) The son of a hunter was deaf : through 
the treatment of Asvins, he gained the power ot 
hearing. (R. V. I. u6to nS,) 

(viii) The husband of Badhrimati was impo¬ 
tent : Asvins cured him of the disease. 

The Rig-Veda and the Puranas abound in such 
examples. 


O' 
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(ii) Military Science : - (Dhanur-Veda). Brah¬ 
ma knew no fighting. Rudra, Indra, Vishnu and 
others were great fighters The great sage Bha- 
radvaja, raised up in Mamata, wife of Ctathya, 
by Vrihaspati, is credited with having excelled in 
archery. (Mahabh. Peace Book. Chap. 21a) 

The following points are noteworthy : — 

(1) Even in those days, kings personally went 
to battle, with equipped elephants, house, officers 
and army. 

(2) Armour, helmet, sword &c. were used. 

(3) War-music, bugle, flags were used. 

(4) Rajra (thunder) and other arms and wea¬ 
pons were used. Bajra was perhaps a kind of mo¬ 
dern cannon-ball 

(5) Various sorts of arrows were used :—(a) 
Some would emit fire, some poison. (/>) The end 
of some arrows had whetted iron, of others had 
sharpened decr-hom to pierce the enemy. 

(R. V. IV. 3 and 4.) 

(6) Horses attained great distinction. 

(7) Battles were often very fierce. 

( 0 One day, in one single engagement, Indra 
had killed 501,000 of the enemies (R. V. IV. 28.) 

The Rig-Veda records many such terrible bat* 
tics. 

The object of war then was the defence of coun¬ 
try, religion and people generally. The Aryan war 
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with the Non-Aryans has been compared with 
the extermination of the Americans by the Spani¬ 
ards. 

tiii) Music—(Gandharba Veda) : The Aryans 
were very fond of music : so the subject received 
its due share of attention from 4he seers. Narada 
was an expert in music, whose skill in harp is well 
knonn. Hindu tradition points to the sage Bha- 
rata as being the inventor of 7 Notes, improver 
of music and dram*. The seven notes viz— Sa % 
ri , ga, rna, pa, dha and ni were evolved out of the 3 
Vedic notes— Udatta , A mulatto, and Svarita now 
known as Udara , Mudara and Tara. Udatta 
(gravely accented tunc)—gave rise to nishada and 
gandhara . Anudatta 1 Lowly accented Tune) gave 
rise to rishabha and Dluiivata, Svan'ta .Prolate) 
gave sharja, madhyavn and pattchama. Vedic 
St'ksha (Laws of Phonetics) shows how the Vedic 
seers excelled also in music The Vedic hymns 
were sung in choir in different families. Indra’s 
court was often resounded with the music and 
dance of womm. The Rig-Veda mentions—that 
during feasts religious or social, song, dance, play 
of musical instruments and sonorous prayers would 
accompany. Seer Madhuchchhandit, son of Vis- 
vamitra (not son of Gadhi of Kanonj) but the fa¬ 
mous composer of the holy verse Gayatri—men¬ 
tions these in the Rig-Veda. There was a paucity 
of musical instruments in the earliest Vedic period 
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(i ) A harp called Kshim was in use (Rig-Veda 
II. 3013,) Kiirktf) ( a drum) was the musical in- 
strum cm {Rig-Veda IL 403) Scenic representation 
of play began at this time, u Dancing 1 being the 
chief element, then a drama in Sanskrit came 
to be called nafttku from the root not to dance. It 
is said that Bharat* caused the first play entitled 
‘ Lakshmi— Sva_y^mvaram u (self-choice of Vishnu 
by Lakshmi) to be acted before the Dcvas. Music 
was resorted to by the Aryans—in sacrifices, mar¬ 
riages, coronations, triumphs, feasts and evening 
parties. 

(iv> Arts and Architecture (Sthapatya). In 
this field, the name of Twashta, honored with the 
glorious title of Visvakarman, I-*t Vulcan, (Master 
of Arts), stands foremost tie was the son of Pm- 
bhasa, of the Basu family of the Deva Aryans. Vri- 
haspati was his maternal uncle. He brought a 
revolution In the Aryan arts. He was the inventor 
of ornaments, of bint {Has (ocrial cars, like modern 
balloons, mroplans &c.) He was the first to make 
fine palaces' house, gardens image, ornaments of 
various excellent designs, tanks, pleasure gardens, 
well fitc : Sc. The various arts now current among 
the Hindus are said to have been invented by 
him. He is still worshipped by the Hindu artists 
and artisans. He improved shipbuilding. Stone 
and bricks—as building-materials dine to bo used 
though rather rarely. Palaces atid houses were 
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generally built of wood on brick-plinths, with fair 
engravings and floriated frescoes. In the houses 
of the rich, wooden work was often plated with 
gokl which was then in high request with the 
Aryans; use of precious stones in the buildings 
&c. was not rare. 

(Matsva Purana, Book 5. Garura Puran*, Book 
VI; Vishnu P. Book I. Chapter 15.) 

There arc many proofs of the excellence bf 
Hindu art in those early times. The Rig-Vcda and 
other works mention golden ornaments, turbans, 
precious cloths, ornaments set with precious stones. 

There arc some reasons to think that it was 
highly probable that there were, before 2800 B.C. 
steam or electric cars, ships, aeroplanes, balloons, 
some say, even railway. The Vedas and the Pura- 
nas give many examples of them. Cf. R. V. I. 37. J. 

In architecture also, progress of ancient India 
was like that of modern Europe, The buildings of 
the most Ancient India have now disappeared or 
lie deep buried. The Rig-Veda, mentions 

(i) A large building of thousand doors and 
thousand pillars. (R. V. 11 . 4 1 . 5 an ^ VII. 88 . 5.) 

(ii) An iron town. (R. V. VII. 3 and 95.) 

(iii) A stone-built town. (R V. IV. 3a) 

Now no trace can be jjossibly found of the 
Vcdic towns, villages and palaces. 

The most useful art was that of Ibritng invented 
by Brahma : hence it was called Brahmi LifL It 
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is highly probable and also believed by Genera! 
Cunningham and others that the Aryans like the 
Egyptian* first used some pictorial nature-alpha- 
bet As natural phenomena suppHei the data for 
their retlgi us Ihoughts, so natural objects sug¬ 
gested their first letters. With the Renaissance,, 
Brahma invented the new alphabet. Most of the 
scholars have ignored the originality of the Indian 
alphabet We have discussed the point at some 
length in our chapter do Hindu Art ot Writing, 
]f the Hindus would borrow their alphabet from the 
Egyptian or Phoenician, or Sebian, or Semitic or 
Aramsan scripts.—-then they must have thankfully 
acts now lodged their debt, as they did to the Greeks 
and Roman* in astronomy, But we know nothing 
of the kind. Then, from the Vedas till modern 
times* a!! books make mentions of writing* 

IV, Law. Here again Brahma was the first 
great lawgiver. Mnnu's Code, first drawn, about 
277Q or 60 B. C — quotes the views of Atrt, Gau¬ 
tama and 2 others. Hence it is clear that in the 
29th C K C., 4 or 5 great seers gave taws for the 
reformation of the Aryan Society. 

We have already spoken of the Kaliyuga in 
connection with the downfall of the Aryans. Bhi- 
shma, speaking to YocUiisthira observes :— 

< 4 Formerly there was neither a king nor a king¬ 
dom. People were pious and protected themse 1 * 
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ves. In time, they fell from religion. Wisdom 
gradually disappeared Greed came in*‘ Theft, in¬ 
dulgence, carnal desires became rile. Conscience 
became dull Purity of thought, food, speech See. 
was a mere word. The Vedas were disregarded, 
sacrifices discontinued. The thoughtful Aryans, 
then alarmed, related to Brahma the sad ‘state 
of society and asked him for remedy. This marks 
the Kaliyuga (Iron Age) of the Northern Aryans 
and the following regeneration and renaissance 
forms the Satya-yuga (Golden Age) of the Hindus. 

ft is manifest from these that the Aryan So¬ 
ciety then was composed of two sets of men, fi) 
The pick of the Aryans lived aloof and were es- 
diistvdy given to religions contemplation. Most 
of them were unmarried- (is) On the other hand, 
the mass were rotten to the core. So, Brahma 
began to reform society, He asked the leading 
sages and seers to marry. He himself married soon. 
For better government of the mass, lie drew up a 
Penal Code \Dnnda jY/ti) in a lakh of chapters, 
Rudra condensed it in TO.Ooo chapters; Indra fur¬ 
ther condensed it in 5 thousand, entitled Vahu- 
D&wtahi. Vrihaspati abridged it in 3 thousand 
chapters and Sukra in one thousand. In time, 
sages further condensed it. These have survived 
in the works of Kamatidaka and others.” 

Mahabha Peace Book. Chapter 55. 
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(v) Religion ■—In the same 29 th C RC, reli¬ 
gion also took a new turn* We now notice the rise 
of i new religions among the Aryans who appear 
to have been very bold and free in their religions 

thoughts 

r, Rise of Brahmanism ; —Opposition of the 
Atheists the later BratoftOS to declare the 
Vedas to be of divine origin. Thus the Vedas ate 
talked of as the Hindu Scriptures, In reality, the 
religion of the early Rig-Vedic hymns composed 
before 3000 B. C, was not high. Monotheism 
of the Vedas belongs to the Upanishadic P * Ti °^ 
4>i Vedic composition. The eady Rig-Vedic rdt* 
u b:i was simply a sort of thought-idotetty. The 
early seers had earnestly asked Nature to know 
the mystery of the universe but got no satisla^- 
tory answers. Then they turned back from exter¬ 
nal query and looked within* Now “Imperial 
fyjj" supplied them with all clear Informations re 
creation, universe, souE, God &c. 1 he great sag^ 
X a ray an a—rotated to Brahma—pioneer of the wb* 
dom-seekers, was the first to discover 
"Ekki* saK M/ra ^hydha frutnuti'' 

"“There is but one God, but the learned call 
Him many," Cf also R* V. X* 83. 3 (He is One, 
though lie bears the name of many. 

The following will corroborate our inference 
{[) /' The Rig- Veda gives 3 things viz, cerem- 
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riial religion, earthly prosperity anti enjoyments 
but no salvation—no true bliss." 

(Mahahh, Peace Book, Chapter 270.) 

(ii) ,J Spiritual truth is described in the Vedas 
in a highly abstruse fray or form." 

{Mababh. Peace Book Chapter 2 Jo.) 

(iii) ' l The Vcdie seers say, if) the Vedas, the 
nature of Brahma is no doubt mentioned \ Yet 
it lies so concealed that evert the profundest seers 
do not know it. 1 ' (Mahabh. Peace Book, Chap. 237) 

(iy) “Neither Devas nor seers knew what 
Brahma is. The great sage Narayana (who lived 
at the Vadarika hermitage in Kasmir) first dis¬ 
covered It I'rom him the seers, sages, the deva-; 
the kings and others gradually knew of Brahma! 

(Ibid. Chapter 210,) 

The nature and idea of Brahma was fully dis¬ 
cussed in the Upanishads and finally and finely 
wrought out in Vyas‘s Brahma Satru or Vedanta 
philosophy, composed som: time before 1400 B.C. 

So long the word rishi (seer) commanded the 
highest respect. But now those who became pro¬ 
ficient in the knowledge of Brahma came to be 
known by the new glorious epithet of Brthtnana. 
The BS.ooo Crdha-retas first ranked as the foremost 
Brahmans. Other meritorious rishis also became so. 
Before long, all good Aryans became Brahmans. 
The discovery' of Brahma led to the rise of Brah- 
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man ism. It was a highly philosophical religion, with 
puritanic rigidity. In mild and modified form, it 
partially exists even now, Brahmanism in time gave 
rise to Hinduism. 

2. Rise of Jainism.—Like Brahmanism* jam 
ism is an ancient religion of India. 

Sec. Jain Ham-ansa (Aristanemi Puran.) 

Mahabharata mentions it thus :— 

“Owing to the diversity of religions such as 
Aryan, Jaina and Mtechchha See, people become 
doubtful." (Mahabb Peace Book. Chap 258.) 

JIna is a spiritual conqueror. Rishabha-Deva 
of the Vairaja dynasty was king of Bithoor .and 
married jayanti—daughter of Indra. After a long 
and prosperous rule, he left the raj to his eldest son 
B Ei a rata and turned anchorite. After prolonged 
nance* he became slddha t\ e. spiritual con¬ 
queror. His religion “Jainism'* consisted mainly 
of two things, vi£, (1) Moral self-culture. (2) Fcf’ 
feet preservation of all life. His disciples became 
known as Yniis. The Vedas allowed slaughter of 
lnimab only for sacrificial purposes, but Jainism 
allowed no sacrifice, no harm of any living thing. 
The Jaiilas lived on hills or In forests far away 
from human dwellings* almost in a state of nature. 
They would eat only those ripe fruits that fell 
from trees of themselves; would make fire with dry 
logs. It is evident that the religion was not meant 
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for the it;ass. Soul, Aarm(t t rebirth, m&ksha &c* 

were the same with the Hindu religion. The Bba 
givat has recognised Rishabha-Deva as an incar¬ 
nation. The Jains call him Adinztha or the 
first Prophet Truly, Jainism* was not a new reli¬ 
gion but the first ethical exposition of Vedic truths. 
23 other reformers rose in different times, to remo’ 
det jainism, the latest being Parsvanatha (8th C. 
H, C.) and Vardhamana Mahavira (6 th C B. C.) 

3. Rise of Materialism—Some tribes of the 
Aryans seem to have been quite antagonistic to 
the Vedas. They were atheists and did not believe 
in God, soul, and the next world. With them, attain¬ 
ment of materialistic happiness was the Sum mum 
S °*» m dr L irc ; °fthc Eaityas, Hiranyakasipu, the 
first great Daitya monarch and Asvagriva were sta¬ 
unch materialists. Hiranykasipu is notorious for the 
persecution of his pious son Pralhada, Aavagriva, 
—the sworn enemy of the Vedic religion, tried to 
efface all Vedic trace from the world. It is said 
that he once stole the Vedas, often harassed the 
performance of sacrifices. From this time, memo¬ 
rization of the Vedic hymns became a necessity. 
Later on, Vrihaspatt first formulated:! these atheis¬ 
tic views into something like a philosophy. (Vhsh. 
Mat. P., Lunar Dy. Chap. 24) 

VI. Language. It appears that the myriad- 
minded Devas did not neglect their language 
also. The somewhat irregular Brp&ma-Eharta 

H 
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<}l the N'orth-*-which was an old form of classical 
Sanskrit, became now perfected and polished under 
the mtn; of U^va^Bimsit ( i. fi Tongue of die 
Dera-Aryans) or more popular, Sanskrit. 

Below are quoted some oi the views of emi¬ 
nent scholars on Sanskrit.— ^ 

(i) “Sanskrit is the greatest language in the 
world* As mathematics is the foundation of As¬ 
tronomy, so is Sanskrit the basis of philology. 

M iNLcnullcr, Science of Language. 

{ 2 ) ‘Sanskrit is more perfect and copious than 
Greek and Latin and snore exquisite and eloquent 
than either, 11 (Prof. Bopp.—Edinburgh Review,) 

T3J ‘Sanskrit was at one time the oniy lan¬ 
guage ol the world. Prot. Bopp. 

4 : “Justly it is called Sanskrit i. e. perfect, 
finished" (Schlegd's History or Literature.) 

(5: L ' The modern philology dates frotn the 
study of Sanskrit by the Europeans/' (Sir \V. W, 
liuntcr, L G, l ) 

/$) *‘The Greek language is a derivation from 
th j Sanskrit* 1 " (Pooocke—"India in Greece, ) 

(7) “In point of fact, the Zend is derived from 
Sanskrit" (Prof Hecren's Historical Researches,) 

(S) ‘Sanskrit is the origin of the modern Ian- 
2 UV ;:es of Europe" (M, Dubois, Bible In India,) 
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(9) “All the ianguages of the Indo-European 
Family are derived frotn Sanskrit/' —Dr, Ballan- 
tyne. 

VIL ''Philosophy: — Like other subjects, phi¬ 
losophy also attained considerable progress in the 
29th C B. C Kapita and Fatanjali were the z 
great philosophers ofthe age. Before we note Kapha 
and his work s&nkkya, we better indicate his pro¬ 
bable source of inspiration. The following should 
be read in connection with it 

“ Six or seven hymns of the Rig-Veda treat 
of the question of the origin of the world * * 

* • * * Two of these cosmogonic hymns ad¬ 

vance the theory that the waters produced the 
first germs of things. Two others again explain 
the origin of th£ world philosophically, as the evo¬ 
lution of the existent (sat) from H&a-exhttHt fa- 
sat.) One of the latter (X, 129), a poem of great 
literary merit, Is noteworthy for the daring spe 
dilations to which it gives utterance at so remote 
an age. The only piece of sustained speculation 
in the Rig*Veda, it is the starting point of the 
natural philosophy which assumed shape in later 
times as the evolutionary Sankhya system. It will 
always retain a general interest as the earliest 
specimen of Aryan philosophic thought With the 
theory of the '* $ 0 n g Creation" that after the 
non-existent had developed into the existent, first 
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came water whence intelligence was evolved by 
beat, tile cosmogonic accounts of the Brahman** 
are in substantial agreement. Always requiring the 
agency of the creator Prajipati, these treatises 
sometimes place him first, sometimes the waters, 
This fundamental contradiction, due to mixing 
up the theory of creation with that of evolution* 
is removed later in the Sankhya system. The 
cosmogonic hymns of the Rig-Veda are the pre~ 
cursors not only of the Indian philosophy, but also 
of the Furanas, one of the main objects of which is 
10 describe the origin of the world, 

(Macdonndl, I. G* I. (1909), VoL II, FP, 218 219.) 

Kapila was the son of the great sage Kar- 
dama. one of the 21 great progenitors set by 
Brahma to regenerate. His mother was princess 
Devahuti who had willingly shunned royal pleasures 
to live in a hermitage, preferring ascetic life. She 
was a very learned and wise woman, To her we 
owe several hymns of the Rig-Veda, Kapila, worthy 
son of these worthy parents, published about 
2800 B, C. or a little earlier, his famous and im¬ 
portant philosophy, the Sankhya, Kapil's wife was 
lair Srimati, a model of faithful wives, but never 
blessed with a child, (Vish, F, Book 11 . Chap. I.) 

The chief points of Kapih/s philosophy are 

(ij He calls his philosophy Smithy* i. e. 
ascertainment of truth, which he explains In 23 
concise sayings now losv 
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(iii) He speaks of 25, taiivas i. e. philosophic 
truths, viz, Nature, soul, Intellect (Ego or con¬ 
sciousness}, Mind, the five Subtle elements, the live 
grosser elements, the 5 senses of perception, the 
five Organs of action—&e, 

fiil) His idea of God is transcendental : hence 
his philosophy is often called agnostic or atheistic 
But he realty means that God is something be¬ 
yond our comprehension. 

fiv) He gives the theory of Evolution (v) Me 
speaks of the 3 k uh<xS l - e - properties of matter, 
such as goodness, passion and darkness. These 
gunas have made the creation diversified (vi) He 
explains the process of creation through the com¬ 
bination of prakriti and purmha (primordial mat- 
ter and spirit or soul. 

(vii) In philosophical reasoning, it holds very 
high position. Davies in his "Hindu Philosophy* 
observes;— 

"The philosophy of Kapita is the first recorded 
system of philosophy in the svorld ; the earliest 
attempt on record to give an answer from reason 
alone to the mysterious questions vvhich arise in 
every thoughtful mind about the origin of the 
world, the nature anti relations of man and his 
future destiny," 

(viii) Kapila finds faults with the Vedk sacri¬ 
fice and the slaughter of animats. Vixeka (pure wis- 
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dom) according to him, is the key to Nit va t,tu (sal¬ 
vation.) 

(ix) He admits immortality of the so of, law 
of karma Sic, 

(x) He says “7V -i-hipas (3 miseries) plague alt. 
They are. (i) bodily and mental; (2) natural and 
extrinsi fj) divine or supernal oral. 

The end of his philosophy is to end these mi¬ 
series—to give humanity a relief from the suffer* 
ing and pain, the common lot of all. 

fxi) Its spread ;—Kapila taught Asuri and 
Rorhu his philosophy. But Its wide spread was 
due to the exertions of Panchaslkha, disciple of 
Asuri. The LoHyaias (Materialists) prevailed in 
the court of Janadeva of M'thila* Pancha-sikha 
preached there the doctrine of Sankhya, defeated 
the atheists and established the sankhya tenets. 

(Mahabh. Peace Book* Chap. 21O.) 

Panch-sikha elaborated the text of Kapite’s 
.91 k khjti Przvachann or Suf ram, in many parts, 
which long remained the sole book of Sankhya 
before all After the great Buddhist flood was 
over, Isvar Krishna, not later than the 5 th C A.D-, 
made a tarikatiSfc in a new form which is still 
current 

(xii) Its popularity and influence—Kapila s 
philosophy became at once highly popular The 
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Vedas, the Institutes, the Purans. the Sanskrit 
Kpics, the other philosophies, Buddhism and other 
systems are highly influenced by it 

On the Evolution theory of the Sankhya, Prof. 
A. A, Macdonndl observes * 

“From the Original substance, the world is 
described as developing through certain evolution¬ 
ary stages. The diversity of material products is 
ex plained by the combination, in varying propor¬ 
tions of the three inherent gurtas or constituents 
of that substance. At the end, of a cosmic period 
all things are dissolved into primordial mat¬ 
ter. The alternations of evolution^ existence and 
dissolution form a scries of cycles, which has nei¬ 
ther beginning nor end” (I. G, I. Vol. II. F. 216>) 

(xiiij Kapila's influence in Europe Pytha¬ 
goras was the first to introduce the truths of 
Kapila's philosophy jo E. Europe (6th C, B.C.J 

R. C, Dutt observes :—“It shews no ordinary 
philosophic acumen in Kapil a to have declared 
that the manat (mental activity), aha^kira (con- 
ciousness) and even Mdht (the intellect) were 
material in their origin* More than this, Kapil a 
declares that the subtle dements and the gr ss 
elements proceed from contaoitstieis. Kapila here¬ 
in seems to anticipate the philosophy of Berk day , 
Hume and Mill, that objects are but permanent 
possibilities of sensations and agrees with Kant 
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that we have no knowledge of an external world 
except as by the action of our faculties, it is re* 
presented to the soul, and take as granted the 
objective reality of our sense perceptions* 

(R, C. Dutt's Ancient India, Vol. 2 . Book HI* 

Chapter. X* P. I41*} 

M The latest German philosophy, the system of 

Schopenhauer (18 r9) and Von Hartmann (4S69) is a 
reproduction of the philosophic system of Kapila in 
its materialistic part, presented in a more elaborate 
form, but on the same fundamental lines* In this 
respect, the human intellect has gone over the 
same ground , * T . . but on a more impor¬ 
tant question it has taken a step in retreat Kaptla 
recognised fully the existence of a soul in man, 
forming indeed his proper nature—the absolute 
ego of Fichte—distinct from matter and immortal 
but our latest philosophy, both here and in Gcf' 
many, can see in man only a highly developed 
physical organization, M All external thingssays 
Kapila, Verc formed that the soul might know 
itself and be free'* 'The study of psychology is 
vain, 11 says Schopenhauer, 'Tor there is no Psyche' 1 

Davies's Hindu Philosophy* Preface. 

KapiJa's was a pure philosophy and no reltgbus 
philosophy and as such, though highly admirable, 
yet it was not acceptable to the people. For, we 
have already shewn from the words of Dr. Thi* 
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bant that With the Vedk Aryans, religion and j*T 

losophy were inseparably connected Kapila gave 
no idea of a popular God. But the appreciative 
Aryan mind did not slight Kapil a. Patanjali (not 
the grammarian) soon followed and supplied the 
defect of Kapila. He accepted the views of Kapila 
and added thereto a Supreme Being, who could 
be approached by ^—'meditation,' His Yoga- 
Sutra, hardly a philosophy T contains 194 aphor¬ 
isms in 4 Rrts. The first part in 51 short rules, 
called Sam&dkipOtfa treats of 'meditation,' The 
2nd of 5 5 rules, called SdJhana tfrfa treats of exer¬ 
cises and practices necessary for the concentration 
of mind. The 3rd of 55 rules, called $Muti Jwta 
treats of the 'powers of Yoga 1 . The 4th of 33 
aphorisms called Katval^i pnda treats of the ab- 
stractlon of the soul from all worldly attachment 
by which b obtained The Vedic seers 

sought God outside ; tfarayan inside : Faunjati’s 
inward search was complete. 

(vii) The Veda, Kapila and Patanjali— on 
Creation : 

Modem science says that the different forces 
of nature are but one. So, heat light, electricity, 
magnetism &c, may be changed into one another. 
The Rig-Veda also gives a similar idea. 

Gravity, gravitation, heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism and power of thinking are but expres¬ 
sion of o nc 'f 0rce ' ca ]^d p rw in the Rig-Veda. 
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Promt means + Vibration. When the Great End 
or Dissdulion comes, these forces revert to their 
primordial state in very subtle form generally 
called adi pram (Ether 7). In that state, it is al¬ 
most inactive. Then again ‘Emanation and Ex¬ 
pansion’ begins called SrukH, not covered by 
the Eng. word 'creation.* The Rtg*Vedic expr^ 
sion -—tinida-tfltaffi explains that ti nth- 

that is in the world has come out through 
the 0 b rattan of Ak&sa (ether). Emanation 
and Expansion ; preservation, contraction and 
dissolution. 30 Katpas:—15 sukla (lighted), 15 dark. 
14 Planus—in one white Kalpa. The Middle r.c., ?th 
(as ours) is the most vigorous and prosperous : gra* 
dual contraction from the ftth Mann f dissoSution 
(?) with the 14th. The Jth kalpa is the brightest. 

From the subtle proceeds the qros* gradually. 
The ‘Forces revert to Prana, and gross forms 
to Aklsu These two finally revert to Ma fat'd t c- 
the an "all-pervading and altribotetess Lrahma 
or Force or Energy. 

Mind is a very subtle gross tiling behind 
this gross body. Mind is not soul ; soul is Ger¬ 
man 'Self." WW is the true man of Man within, 
—Immortal, unchangeable &c. Like the Veda and 
Kapib, PaUnjali also speaks of, the Evolution 
theory—* 
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“By the gradually developing property of Nature, 
one class is changed into a (lighter stage and the 
process continues ever and ever.’ 5 Hindus say— 

' All objects— at] species are but derived from 
one t they differ only in gradual development. Pa* 
tan jail says, 

“Then like the farmer/ 1 /, c, as the farmer 

feeds his fields, so very great power feeds us from 
within. Tins body is the great obstacle. The more 
this body attains greater structural excellence, the 
more power does it express: Tama (darkness) yields 
to raja (passion) and raja changes into g&cdatss. 
For superior life, for superior moral excellence, we 
Hindus are so careful in eating and drinking &c, 

VI fL Commerce an I colonisation ;—We have 
already referred to the great commercial pro¬ 
clivities of our remote ancestors, living before 3000 
B. C The rfcftt, dev and paai became afterwards 
Brahmina, Kshlmya and Valsya. The commer¬ 
cial activity of the Aryans in the 29th C. B, C 
was no less wonderful, 

*.tfr. J. Kennedy, in a paper read before the R 
A. S. London (1898) says—find qo archaeologi¬ 
cal or literary evidence of a maritime trade of the 
west with India prior to 700 B. C. M In the pre¬ 
sence of good many proofs, noted below, we fail 
to agree with Mr, Kennedy on the early com¬ 
merce of the Aryans ;— 
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(1) The earliest Rig-Vcda, knew ottan (I.GX 
Vol 2, P. 2 20.) 

(2) The Rig-Veda mentions SifUnirA nau '[a 
sea-going vessel of hundred oars.) 

(3) The words nau (ship), na-mka (sailor.) navi 
(navy or fleet), j an-yatra 'voyage to a foreign land 
Pant (trader) &c. belong to the earlier Sanskrit. 

(4) u Thc boats of the Aryans often descended 
the Indus to sea" 1 [H. P. Sastri.) 

(5) The Aryans used to go abroad by land 
and sea, for commerce and conquest :— 

(a) The two Asvifl brothers had a favourite 
king named Tugra* 

Being oppressed by the enemies of a distant 
island, he had collected a strong army and sent it 
with his prince Bhujyu in a battle-ship to conquer 
them. Unluckily the ship, going a long way in 
the sea, somehow wrecked, Tugra, much concerned 
at this, asked the aid of Asvins who readily sent 
their own ship in which Bhujyu with the army, 
was rescued and brought ham; safely in three days 
and nights, (29th C R.C.) (R V. 1 . ilG.) 

R, V, IV* 55 states that merchants, desirous of 
great wealth, made sea-voyage to distant lands. 

(6) 4 Dam ay anti joined a trading caravan go¬ 
ing to sea,' 1 I Episode of Mala and Damayanti, 
MahabharaU.) 
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( 7 ) Sugriva, ally of Rama, spoke to him in 
connection with the search of Sita thus :—“After 
this, a searching party should be promptly sent to 
Java island ( Japan ) composed of seven kingdoms 
and to Suvarna ( gold ) and llupyaka ( silver ) 
islands that arc decked with the golden rays of 
the sun. (Ramayana : Kishkindhya Book, Canto 
40.) 

Note*The Japanese do not call their land 
'Japan' which appears to be its Hindu name. The 
Aryan Hindus first called it Javangaka, then Java 
not to be confounded with Java, Bali &c. The 
S Hvarna Dmipd may be the “Golden Chersonese" 
or Australia or North America and Rajata Dicipa 
(Silver island) perhaps. New Zealand or South 
America. 

(8) Gautama left home and made for the 
coast. On the way he met a body of merchants 
going to sea. With them he proceeded towards 
the shore.'* (Mahabh. Peace Book. Chapter 169.) 

(9) Even a son of Manu, son to Vivas van took 
to commerce about 2780 B. C. (Tod, and the 
Puranas.) 

(10) Bharata of the Vairaja dynasty (see ante) 
was a great conqueror and is said to. have exten¬ 
ded his dominions beyond India, over 8 islands 
of the sea. ( 29th C B. C.) 

( Mahabh. and the Puranas.) 

IS 
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(11) Puru-rava, a lunar king of the 29th C. 
B.C., is said to have occupied 13 islands of the sea. 
(Mahabh.) 

(12) Arjuna, the great Jain emperor of the 
Iiaihaya branch of the Lunar dynasty ruled at 
Mahesmati (now Mahesvar) near the mouth of the t 
viver Xarmada. He is said to have set up his f - 
victorious Yupas (a kind of pillar) over iS islands 

of the sea. (15th C. B. C.) 

(13) “The Hindus of remote ages possessed 
great naval power by which communication must 
have been maintained with the coast of Ara¬ 
bia, Persia as well as the Australian archipelago. 

The cosmography of the Puranas, some of the 
texts of Manu, offer abundant evidence of an v 
intercourse between the countries from the Oxus 

to the Ganges. The Hindu names of towns at 
the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal appear 
in the Tomba kunda, Sanskrit Tamra-kunda and 
other kundas. 

Mr. Marsden and Sir \V. Jones discovered that 
the Malayan language disseminated throughout 
the archipelago and extending from Madagascar to ^ 
Eastern Islands—a space of 200° long, is indebted 
to Sanskrit for a considerable number of its words 
and close communication existed long long before 
the conversion of Islam. He thinks the point 
of communication was from Gujrat 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV. P. 226. 2nd Edn.) 
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After-researches proved that those countries 
were colonised by the Suryyas whose mythology 
and heroic history is depicted in the edifices and 
maintained in their writings. Ceylon was the first 
Hindu colony. Rama (perhaps 1460 B.C.) possessed 
great naval means inherited from Sagar (the sea 
king), 20 generations upwards. 

P. 180 of his Discourse &c. 

, Tod’s Rajastan VoL II. P. 185. 

fl4) In the earliest Rig-Veda, gold, copper 
and iron arc. often mentioned but no silver. Gold 
was in very high request with the early Aryans. 
Bactria and the Central Asiatic deserts—where 
there was an abundance of gold, formerly sup¬ 
plied the Aryans with that metal; but now it be¬ 
came rare. Xew search for gold prompted the 
Aryans to look for it abroad. Gold the Aryans 
used much as ornaments to their personsand houses 
and as gifts to rishis and Brahmanas. They 
asked and earned foreign gold in exchange for 
their wood, wool, precious stones, dyes, carpets, 
indigo, ebony, ivory &c. This Aryan commerce 
primarily consisted of 3 branches :—viz, ( i ) Indo- 
Ccylonic and (ii) I ndo-Egyptian. From Ceylon— . 
the trading company soon pushed on so far east 
as Australia and gradually thence to China, Japan 

and American shores. It appears that those Vedic 
merchants (panis) were opposed by the natives of 
the islands in the Indian ocean. So Bharata con¬ 
quered them soon. 
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The Western branch first reached the Assy¬ 
rian empire and then Arabia and thence to Egypt 
via. Red Sea. The Indian supremacy in Egypt 
appears from several points The island Socotra 
still bears its Sanskrit name of Sokntra (the is- 
land of Safety) though the origin of its name is 
almost forgotten. Vessels, driven by terrible storms 
at Babel Mandeb, were saved in this island. 

Professor Heeren believes in the Indian origin 
of the Egyptians. (H. H W. Vol. !. P. 77.1 

(15) Indigo , an Indian produce has been mi¬ 
croscopically detected in the blue stripes of some 
Egyptian mummy cloths. 

(Dr. Royle’s Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu 
Medicine. P. 137. 

* Also sec Royle’s Essay P P. 1*9-137 re 
Ancient Egypt and Ancient India ; Also, Tod’s 
Remarks in Rajastan.) 

This western commerce of the Aryans was very 
brisk for a few centuries onty. Their supremacy 
and interest in the western tradeldeclined mainly 
through two causes(i) West gave scanty gold 
and a few things that the Aryans valued most 
(it) Western rivalry: This latter consisted of (a) Egyp¬ 
tian: by 2500 B.C., the Egyptians themselves came 
out to trade ( b) Phamician—The Phoenicians rea¬ 
ched India by the 14th or the 13th C. B. C. (*‘) 
Jewish. (</) Arabian, and Assyrio-Babylonian &c« 
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The western Aryan trade declined but never 
became extinct East of Ceylon, the entire field 
of commerce was of the Hindus. Thus, two mer- 
cantilc - empires of those days were—(i) th<* Wes¬ 
tern—that of the Phoenicians extending from Cey¬ 
lon to Great Britain, (ii) The Eastern, of the 
Aryan Hindus from Ceylon to China. Japan and 
America. This eastern and western trade produced 
5 advantages-^-(i) influx of immense gold, pearl &c. 
(ii) Introductiou of many foreign plants, flowers, 
fruits, silk, camphor, catechu, spices &c. (iii) Colo¬ 
nisation. (iv) Political conquests (v) Spread of 
Aryan civilisation abroad. 

( a ) The Egyptian Trade :—The voyage to 
Punt:—•‘Under the name of Punt, the ancient 
Egyptians understood a distant country, washed 
by the great sea, full of valleys and hills, rich in 
ebony and other valuable goods, in incense, bal¬ 
sam, precious metals and stones ; rich also in 
animals, for there are camclcopards, chectas, pan¬ 
thers, dog-headed apes and long-tailed monkey-'. 
Winged creatures with strange feathers flew up to 
the boughs of wonderful trees, especially of the 
incense tree and the cocoanut-palm.'* 

(H. H. W. Vol. I. P. 108.) 

.The learned editor of the H. H. W. thinks it is 
Somali Land and not India. Any Indian traveller 
of the west wdl at once recognise India from the 
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said description. That Punt was a province of 
India, appears from tile following 

"It is said in the Egyptian history that the 
Egyptians went to the valley of the Nile from a 
holy country called Punt. From the hieroglyphics 
in the walls of the temple of queen Hvsli-top at 
Dar-cl—Bahari it appears that Punt was a pro¬ 
vince of India 

Under Saukh-Ka-Ra, the first Opfiir voyage 
to Patti ''perhaps Ssn/f} and Ophir (Sanskrit San- 
vim ) was accomplished, under the leadership and 
guidance of Hanna. 

In those ancient times, the Road from Coptos 
to the harbour Leukos I amen (now Kossetr) on 
the Red Sea, the great high way and commercial 
route of the merchants of all countries, who carried 
on a trade in the wondrous products of Arabia 
and India the bridge of nations which once con¬ 
nected Asia and Europe. (H, H* W. VoL L P. 109.3 

Already in the rdgnofking Sau-ka-Ra, 2500 
B. C. the Egyptians had some knowledge of the 
coast of Yemen and of the Hadramaut on the op¬ 
posite side of the sea which lay in sight of Punt 
and of the '‘sacred country.” {Ibid. P. too.) 

Asia already supplied Egypt with slaves, per- 
fumes, Cedar wood, Cedar essence, enamelled pre¬ 
cious stones, lapis-lazuli and the embroidered and 
dyed stuff* of which Chaldea retained the monopoly 
until the time of the Romans. 

(H, H W. VoL l r. mi.) 
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(^{ The Phoenician commerce—The foreign 
commerce of Phoenicia had 3 branches viz. r. Ara¬ 
bian.—East Indian. 2. The Egyptian, 3, The As- 
sy rio-Baby Ionian, Of these, the first is most Im- 
tant. We call it the Arabian.—Indian, not be¬ 
cause wc here assume tt as proved that Phoenicians 
* themselves journeyed over Arabia to India, but 
because they procured in Arabia the merchandise 
ol the East Indies for which it was at that time the 
great market." 

But in addition to these native productions of 
Happy Arab!a 7 vk, onyxes rubies, gold &c, other 
wares are mentioned as Arabian, certainly not the 
proper produce or this country but either Ethio- 
r pi an or Indian : to the former, belong* cinnamon 
or cancel!a and to the latter, ivory and ebony. 
Besides these, cardamom, nard and other spices 
used in oderiferous waters and unguents, are ex¬ 
pressly enumerated by Theophrastus as corning 
from India." (H H. W- Vol, II. P. 336 } 

f ‘ The large countries to winch the Phoenician 
trade extended beyond Dedao, could b- no other 
^ than India ; if this is not sufficiently proved by the 
situation, it is beyond a doubt, by the commodities 
mentioned. Ivory and ebony could only have been 
procured in Dedan from India, for, there were no 
elephants in Arabia. (Ibid, P. 337,) 

The Phoenicians used money as the basis nf 
their commercial intercourse w ith foreign nations. 
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u What could it (Phoenicia) pay in equivalent ex¬ 
change for the rich wares of India, if it had not 
had the precious metals which were"quite or par¬ 
tially wanting in these countries ? (Ibid, Vol. 2, 

p. m) 

The oldest records of the Eastern world such as 
Homer and the Zend Writings mention other ob¬ 
jects of barter but no money in silver. In the 
Zend A vesta, no trace or a currency is found. 
Ox or cow was used as barter. 

''India, even including the gold countries of 
Noth cm India, was either not cognisant of the 
use of precious metals as payment or only adopted 
such a use of them in a very small way in inter¬ 
course with foreigners, The Indians paid Darius 
in bars of gold or gold dust.** (Ibid, I 1 , 340 ) 

Note The currency of a gold coin called 
nishki was in India from 3000 B, C, if not earlier. 
For instance, we may cite,— * 

(1) EJg-Veda J. 125, * Fair K&kshivan, son 
to Dirghatomi married the 10 daughters of king 
Svanaya and got as dowry—too niakhas, too hor¬ 
ses, 1060 cows and 1 1 cars which he gave his 
father,” 

(2) Rig-Veda V. 27. Atri says,—* The royal 
sage Tryaruna has attained great distinction by 
giving me a carriage with the two bullocks, and 
10,000 goid coins, 1 ' 
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(j) Rig-Veda VIIL [. 30 to 33, The royal 
sage Asaoga married Sasvati, daughter of the seer 
Angira but became impotent. However, be was 
cured by Medhatithi whom he gave much wealth. 

(4) ** It is not Improbable, however, that pie¬ 
ces of money are intended ; far if we may trust 
Arrian, the Hindus had. coined money before Al¬ 
exander. 1 Wilson, 

{5) Rama, hearing the recitation of the Rama- 
yana by the two young disciples of Valmiki, com¬ 
manded Lakshmana to give them 12 thousand 
gold coins each/" (Ramay. Ayodhj'a Rook,) 

The Phoenician influence on history is great. 
Their position was due to their circulation of the 
cultures of the eastern lands to western countries 
than to their own creations, (H, H. W. VoL II. 
P- 353 > 

Indirectly America owes its discovery to Phoe¬ 
nicia, (Ibid, P. 3$b-) 

(c) The Assyrian commerce—' Babylon occu¬ 
pied a favorable position for peaceful commerce, 
A glance at the map shows that Mesopotamia oc¬ 
cupies the very centre of the world of ancient civi¬ 
lisation. It was the connecting link between Per¬ 
sia and India on the one hand and Lydia, Syria 
and Egypt on the other. Even Chinese ideas were 
to some extent accessible through tire mediation 
of India," (H. H. W* VoL F. 47 ^) 
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"The pictnres on the black obelisk of Shalma- 
nascr II show us such beasts as apes and elephants, 
being brought as tribute to the conqueror confirm¬ 
ing in the most unequivocal way the belief based 
on Ktesias and Strabo that the Assyrians held 
commercial relations with India.” (Ibid. P. 484.) 

“1 he muslins of Dacca were famous in Roman 
and even Assyrian times.” (Lee-Warner’s Citizen 
of India) 

The investigation, however, is involved in 
greater difficulties as we proceed towards the cast 
beyond Persia; though a principal country to which 
they traded, i. e. Persian India—or the present 
Bclurland and with the parts adjacent, whence the 
Babylonians imported many of their most highly 
prized commodities afford a clear proof, of the direc¬ 
tion and extent of this commerce. The first article 
which we may confidentlyassert the Babylonians to 
have obtained at least in part from these countries 
were precious stones the use of which for seal rings 
was very general amongst them. Ktesias says ex¬ 
pressly that these came from India ; and that ony¬ 
xes, sardines and the other stones used for seals 
were obtained in the mountains bordering on the 
sandy desert The testimonies of modern travel¬ 
lers have proved that the account of this author 
i*> entitled to full credit ; and that even at the 
present time,the lapis-lazuli is found there in its 
greatest perfection and if it be added to this that 
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what Ktesias relates of India undoubtedly refers 
for the most part to these northern countries, we 
must consider it probable that the stories in ques¬ 
tion were found in the mountains of which we are 
.speaking while with regard to sapphire of the 
ancimts, that is to say, our lapialazuli I have no 
doubt that it is a native of the country.” 

The passage of Ktesias to which wc have re¬ 
ferred contains some indications which, relatively 
to onyxes appear to refer to the Ghat mountains; 
since he speaks of a hot country not far from 
the sea ** 

‘The circumstance of large quantities of ony¬ 
xes coming out of these mountains at the pre¬ 
sent day, Wc—the mountains near Cambay and 
Beroacli, the ancient Barygaza, must render this 
opinion so much the more probable, as it was this 
very part of the Indian coast with which the 
ancients were most acquainted. And their naviga¬ 
tion from the Persian Gulf to these regions, as 
will be shewn hereafter, admits of no doubt This 
opinion however, must not lead us to conclude 
that the commerce of Babylon was confined to 
those countries ; for that they were acquainted 
with the abovc-mcntioued northern districts is 
equally certain, Hence also the Babylonians im¬ 
ported Indian dogs. The native country of these 
animals according to Ktesias, was that whence pre¬ 
cious stones were obtained. And this account of 
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the regions has been confirmed by Marco Polo 
who mentions that the large dogs of these regions 
were even able to over come lions. 

** A third and no less certain class of produc¬ 
tions which the Persians and Habylonious obtained 
from this part of the world were dyes and amongst 
them the cochineal *jr rather, Indian lacca. The 
most ancient, though not quite accurate descrip¬ 
tion of this insect and of the tree upon which it 
settles, is also found in Ktesias. Acc. to him, it 
is a native of the country near the sources of the 
Indus and produces a red, resembling cinnabar. 
The Indians themselves use it for the purpose of 
dyeing their garments to which it gives a colour 
even surpassing in beauty the dyes of the Per¬ 
sians.’* 

Strabo has preserved to us from Eratosthenes a 
knowledge of the roads by which the commodi¬ 
ties of the Indian districts bordering on the Per¬ 
sian Empire, were conyeyed to its principal cities 
and especially to Babylon. 

“ The natives of the countries bordering on Lit¬ 
tle Thibet and others or the Northern Indians of 
Herodotus and Ktesias, formed the caravans which 
travelled into the gold desert and that it was the 
same people from whom Western Asia obtained 
ingredients for dyeing and also the finest wool." 

(H. H. W. Vol I. PP. 487-490.) 

From Babylon, the Indian wares were conveyed 
to the shores of the Mediterranean.** ( Ibid. P. 490.) 
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CHAPTER X 

§ CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE AS 

DESCRIBED IN THE VEDAS- 

% :* 

--o- 

(i) Religion prevailed in society. Most of the 
people were pious* truthful and moderate. From 
Nature-worship rose thought-idolatry. Thence heno 
theism; then monotheism. Perfect toleration ; 
Catholic ideas. 

vil) The seers prayed for the prosperity and 
progress of the country and people : prayed for 
good out-turn of agriculture (R. V. IV and X) 
Agriculture was flourishing: excessive rain, drought, 
premature decay and death were rare. Famine was 
rare. Agriculture, independent of rain and done 
by irrigation See, was resorted to. Even horses were 
employed in ploughing. Of the products, wheat, 
barley, pulses, sesamum, various roots and fruits 
were the chief. 

C »0 Trade, both inland and foreign was undis¬ 
turbed and good. There was sea-borne trade (R.V. 

I. 116 and IV. 55.) 

(iv) There was Joint Family system (R. V. I 
114): Father was the feeder and protector \ mother 
uas the mistress ot the family ; daughter would 
milk and so forth. Sons were known by the names 
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of their fathers. The head of the Family was author 
r[ty hi all respects. Ip rites, festivals and sacri¬ 
fices, wife was the iciseparable partner, (R, V. I. 
and V ). Adultery of both male and female was 
equally blameworthy, 

(v> Ordinarily, the son would inherit the pro¬ 
perty of a person ; in default of a son, the daugh¬ 
ter's son was the hMr. (R. V. HI and VII.) 

fvi) There was marriage of daughters v ith 
worthy bridegrooms. Ornaments and wealth had 
to b j given as dowry, (R, V. X.) 

(a) In marriage, there were sports, amuse¬ 
ments song, dance, musical instruments and feasts 
and fancy dresses of bride and briefgroom* —a; 
they are now. 

[*) A bridegroom also used ornaments and 
perfumes. (R. V. V. do. 4,) 

;r) Marriage-fee ( modern puna ) t and rich 
lowry were in use. Ring Svanaya married Iris 
daughters to Kakshivan and gave him much as 
dowry. (R V. V* i 2 S J.) 

Id) The great sage Richika married Satyavati- 
daughter of Gad hi, king of Canon] and obtained 
much wealth See. from the father-indaw. JVis. P. 
ind lihagavat P.) 

icy Daughters should be married with fine 
drei* and ornaments ,T 

(R V, IX 46. 3 , and X u} 
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(vii) Women even then wrote a veil, shared in 
all ceremonies with their husbands ; marriage by 
setf-ckotfc was in the cases of accomplished prin¬ 
cesses. Female chastity was a thing of great glory, 
v. omen were expert in house-keeping, very atten¬ 
tive to the training of their children, expert in 
cooking, and devoted to learning. Cf Devahutf, 
Aditi. Apala Sec. See. They wore bright dress and 
ornaments. They could prepare excellent sweet 
meats, cakes, pudding Sec, with ghee, milk &l. 

itfj Sat ism (Self-immolation. of a widow) was 
known, though most probably rare. Prof. A.A. Mae- 
Donnell thinks that it is a custom of very high 
artiquity and was at first confined to the military 
caste only and afterwards imitated by others. The 
following instances show its high antiquity :— 

(!) Archi, queen of Prithu, a king of the Vai- 
raja Dy. became a satt\ (See a Hte,) 

(ii) Sati-kusuka, a seer, is inducing a S^ti to 
stay from the resolve, (R- V. X, IS. 8.) 

iiii) Manu docs not mention it: he insists tile 
leading of a pure life. But Daksha, Vishnu and 
Farasara suggest it as an alternative of inferior 
kind. 

(tv) Kausalyji's desire for sah'sm after Dasara- 
tha's death. 

(v) Sagura's mother was about to be a Sat.-, 
but was prevented by the sage^ Aurva, as she was 
pregnant 
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(vi) Sifca, in the Asoka garden wi*ted to die 
htiarbog a lalse report o* Rama s death. 

(viil The mother of Vedavati died a Satt, 

(viii) The 8 chief queens of Krishna died with 
him. 

fix) Madri died a Sati. A wife of Kansa be- 
came a sati. 

(x) Mandodaci, queen of Ravsna, became n 
Safi. 

Note : Sat ism was a very inferior alternative 
to the widows, A pure life uras generally iuafeted 
by the hwgivers. 

(£} The instances of misogamUt and fighting 
women were rare, 

(ati) Bigamy and polygamy were general in 
kings ; polyandry was rare, 

(xii) Mention is made of Raja, Nagara-patL fa 
dist-chief) gtoinmpdti (a village chief) fee. There 
were proper arrangements for good rule, collection 
nf revenue and warfare. Even then there were 
towns, villages, palaces, rest-houses, roads* carri¬ 
ages, arms and weapons, soldiers* sports, trade, hos¬ 
pitality to strangers 'The Aryans knew earth¬ 

work and architecture, (R. V. II. and V.) - 

Cxiti) The Aryans knew the use of various me¬ 
tals such as gold, silver and iron &c. There were 
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blacksmiths, potters, carpenters, sawers, barbers, 
sailors, physicians, priests, goldsmiths, weavers &c, 
&c 

(xiv) There was currency of money, chiefly of 
gold. (R. V. IV. and V.) 

(xv) There were beautiful villages and towns; 
brick and stone-built houses (of course not yet, 
numerous), broad streets and roads, fine steps fe e 
ascent on hills, fine cars drawn by ponies, boat-,, 
sea-going vessels and other good conveyances for 
land, water and sky; fine cloths, turbans jewels, 
ormanents Szz. were in common use. 

(xvi) There were libation of somajuice, invoca¬ 
tion of gods with earnest, sincere an J simple pra¬ 
yers. Some animals were killed in sacrifice :.The 
Aryans partook of the offered meat. 

(xviij The learned Aryans spoke and composer! 
hymns in almost classical Sanskrit. The ma i s 
perhaps used a loose Sanskrit 

(xviii) There was no caste: of course there wsr« 
merit-classes such as r is his, devis, f>i*is, Aryans, 
Anaryyas Src. Women anJ Sudras could compos* 
Vedic hymns and other works. Cf. Kavasa of 
K. V. and Mahidasa of Aitareya Aranyaka &c 

(xix). Music* song, dance, feast, lighting 
became national in India from the earliest Vedir 
period. The festivities of course helped- (i) Po- 
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lit teal organisation, (ii) Development of literature 
&e t Later epics, drama, opera, yaira Stc—were 
bom of those, (in) Culture of religion, (lv) Refor¬ 
mation and progress of society, (v) Development 
of Arts and Industries, (vi Excellent weaving. 

Vedlc feasts were of several kinds, via, (i) 
Religious, (ir) Harvesting, (iiij Ceremonial (iv) 
Evening party &c. 

On the common, the villagers, mostly of the 
same gotra or dan would meet together during 
.some auspicious hours, make an alter, light a holy 
fire, spread the kusagrass and ask various deities 
to sit thereon, invoking them by names, singing 
hymns in their praise for health, peace and pro¬ 
geny. 

After offering the products of their field, Sonia 
iutte &e, the villagers would sit together to dine 
and drink their filL At night, in light* they would 
chant Vcdic hymns to please the gods ^ [ td would 
dance together—both men and women. Often 
distant relations were invited to dine with them. 
The wife of indra regrets the absence of a rela¬ 
tive in a fcaKt thus :— 

'* AH others are come: but what wonder, my 
father-in-law is not come f would he come, He could 
tat fried barley and soma juice. After an excel' 
lent dinner* he could go home again/ 1 (R. V, X, 
2E. i.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

§ INDIA ABROAD. 

—- o-- 

Some 330a years ago, Krishna ones spoke to 
Yudhisthira thus w The famous dynasties and 
other subordinate K^hatriyas of the world declare 
themselves, with noble pride, as the descendants 
of the Lunar and the Solar dynasties* These two 
have given rise to 100 lines. The dynasties 01 
Yayati and the Bhojas are highly meritorious and 
are very widespread ; now they have filled all 
the quarters of the globe." 

(Mahabh. Cmirt Book. Chap, 14.) 

Various Furanas also record instances of the 
same kind Modem research appears to prove these 
statements to a surprising extent. The gradual 
dispersion of the Indo-Aryans will appear from the 
following 5— 

(1) ' India is the cradle of human race' — Sir, 

VV. Raleigh* 

(3) “,An inseparable connection is found of the 
ancient Hindus with the Ancient Persians, Ethio¬ 
pians, the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greek-, the 
Tuscans, the Scythians or Goths, Celts Chines*. 
Japansc andAhe Peruvians/' Sir W. Jones -ii/n- 
tit Researches, 
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(3) “It is there (India)’ v.*e must seek not only 
for the cradle of the Brahrnanic religion, but for 
the cradle of the high civilisation of the Hindus 
which gradually extended itself in the West to 
Ethiopia, to Egypt to Phoenicia ; in the East, to 
China and to Japan ; in the South—to Ceylon, to 
Java and to Colchis ; whence it cams to Greece 
and to Rome and at length to the remote abode of 
the Hypcrborians.’* 

Count Bjorrtstjerna’s Thcogony of the Hindus. ’ 

-o- 

A. INDIA IN ASIA. 

I. ASSYRIA. 

Wc have already seen that the Assyriologists 
believe that Assyria and Babylonia were peopled 
and ruled not by the Arabic Bedouins but by a 
people of the Indo-European Family of Central 
Asia—perhaps of the Turanian branch. The Su¬ 
merians of Babylania were the early Aryans of 
Sumeru, the good hill of the later Dsva Aryans. 
The following points many be noted in connec¬ 
tion with Persia &c. 

(I) Iriln, the ancient name of Persia perhaps 
comes from the children of Ira (Manu’s daughter) 
who had founded kingdom there or from Sanskrit 
trina, a desert. By this name of Irina (desert). 
Persia is mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
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■2. The K&sstf living on the Tigris—ire sup¬ 
posed to have been anciently of Kasi {Renares.) 

3, Like the I ndo-Aryans, the Farsis worship¬ 
ped Fire and performed various sacrifices, 

4. Mitra, Varuna, Vayu, Yama, Vritragh.ua 
are the same in Persia. 

5, The name Persia is of Indian origin : Mr, 
Pococke thinks that 

M The Parasaas —the people of Farasuranii, 
those warriors of axe have penetrated into and 
given a name to Persia. They are the people of 
Bhnrata; and to the principal stream that pours 
its waters into the Persian Gulf, they have given 
the name of Eu-Rharatesa (En-phmtes) — 1 the 
Bharat a Chief*' 1 India in Greece.) 

6. The language is closely akin to Sanskrit : 

“ I was not a little surprised to find that out of 
ten words in Du Persgu Zend dictionary, Six or 
seven were pure Sanskrit.'* (Sir Wm, Jones.) 

", "What a close relation there existed be* 
tween the gods and goddesses* modes of worship, 
manners and customs of India and Persia V Reli¬ 
gious difference led to the rise of Zoroastranisio, 

(Haug's Essays on the Farsis.) 

8. 'The Chaldeans, the Babylonians and the 
inhabitants of Colchis (who lived on the eastern 
shores of the Black Sea) derived their civifasation 
from India, (Thcogony of the Hindus,) 
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9, ‘'The ancient map of Persia, Colchis and 
Armenia is absolutely full of the most distinct 
and startling evidence of Indian colonisation 

Fo cocke’s M India in Greece.' 1 

ti. BaCTrIa. 

Ractria to the north-west of the Hindu Kush—is 
a very ancient kingdom. It was perhaps the same 
country as the Rig-Vedic Yakshu, Pbrarnc IVaxk- 
tiu through which the river Wankshu flows to 
the western Sea, 

(i) Ractria Is supposed to have been the seat 
of the parent*stock from which the Aryans or Indo- 
European family of nations branched off. 

(iij ,l The coins ( Grceco-Ractrian coins found 
in the topes of burial places of Afghanstan) bear 
indications of the political circumstances of the 
Greek kingdom of Ractria. On those of Eucra- 
tides a monarch who (flourished in the age of Mithri- 
dates, there are found, beside the Greek charac¬ 
ters, others which have been proved to belong to a 
dialect of Sanskrit and have been deciphered by 
Mr Fr in cep.' r Chambers' Encydopcedia. 

-o- 

IIL FiUENtCLV 

Phoenicia was colonized by the Rig-Vedic 
Pjnit (merchant:-.) Lat Pwni as early as 2jtx> 
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B. C. (H.TL W.) Their own ancient works arc all 
lost and fragmentary. Herodotus (448 B. C ) 
says f 

“ The Phceuicians originally lived on the Ery- 
thican Sea z, e. Red Sea—the easternmost part 
of the Arabian Sea. Thence they came and colo¬ 
nised in their present country. They first went 
to Egypt by sea and thence they colonised Phoe¬ 
nicia, Classical Sanskrit Pani-desa. Extent : 

200 miles X45 miles In some parts, i$omile» x 
35 miles. It was a petty state of commercial cities 

Besides the Phccnicians, other Aryans also had 
settled in Asia Minor, long long before Christ The 
Mitini branch of the Aryans grew very powerful 
there about 1500 B. C. An inscription of the 15th 
C B C. found in an old temple at Boghozokii 
(Asia Minor) shows that several Vedic gods were 
invoked. '* 1 

IV. China 

The Indo-Aryans knew China as (i) Bhadrasva 
Varsha (country of good ponies) (ii) Ktmpurusha 
Varsha—country of ugly people. We have said 
that a'son of Agnidhra got Bhadrasva. So, it is 
an ancient kingdom. Its existence before 2700 
B. C is proved, it is said the the 1st dynasty of 
it-^cime to an end in 176s B.C. The 2nd dynasty 
01 T^n or Tsan—gave the name China The 
Aryan names of rivers arc still found. Sita- 
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Hsito, is now Yarmond. Si«-w<I-Aii»*.-Huang-ho. 

Yang-t*e-kiang &c. In the Mahabha- 
rau War, the Chinese fought with Bhagadatta 
of Assam —against the Paodavas. 

(1) The geneologists of China and Tartary 
declare themselves to be the disccndants of Ayu 
son of the Hindu king Puru-rawa. (Tod’s Rajastan.) 

(2) 'The name China is of Hindu origin and 
came to us from India/' (Prof. Heercn’s Historical 
Researches.) 

V. The Indian Archipelago &c. 

(i) The isles of the Archipelago were colo¬ 
nised by the Suryyas whose mythological and 
heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and 
maintained in their writings.’' Tod’s Rajasthan. 

2. The people of Kalinga colonised the Java 
island in 75 B* C. (Elphinstonc’s History of India.) 

3. Proof of Hindu supremacy and colonies 
arc abundant in the extensive remains of temple 
Ac in Java, lkli, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and 
even Australia. The province of Walu in Borneo 
shows many excellent architectural designs in 
Hindu temples &c. Rev. Anderson found the re¬ 
mains of a big temple at Jambi in Sumatra. He 
concluded from the idols of gods and goddesses 
there that that island was colonised by the Hindus 
at the time when Vedanta was very supreme in 
India 
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4. Tibbet, Cambodia, Siam, Anam, Burma. 
Japan—all bear traces of Hindu commerce, colo¬ 
nisation and supremacy. 


B. INDIA AND EUROPE. 

(1) “The ancestors of the great bulk of the peo¬ 
ple of Europe came originally from Asia, but various 
causes have been acting during very many cen¬ 
turies to produce great differences in their appear¬ 
ance, language and character as compared with 
those of kindred stock now resident in Asia. 1 '— 
Longman’s Geography. P. 187 

(2) *'If languages be compared with Sanskrit, 
it appears that the light of civilisation had entered 
the different countries of Europe from India.”— 
Col. Olcott. 

1. Greece. 

Hindu tradition asserts that the children of 
Turvasu went to the west, became kings of the 3 //*'- 
chchhas and known as Yawanas (Ionians). Hindus 
knew the Hindu origin of the Greeks and always 
called them Yawanas. Mr. Pocockc strongly sup¬ 
ports this view in his “India in Greece.” “ The 
primitive history of Greece is the primitive history 
of India”—says he. His arguments arc :— 

(i) Similarities of both in language, literature, 
mythology, manners and customs &c. 


17 
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Cf. Sanskrit pitri « pater, matri ■» mater, 
bhratri = fra ter. Verb, asti =» eslf, tritiya =■ 
trita, tri = tri &c. 

Mythology :—Sanskrit Dyaus-pitri « Zeus 
Pater ; Suryya » Helios’; Bharanyu ( Fire ) *= 
Fhroncus. - Waruna tVaruna) = Uranus. Marut 
•-=» Eros Ribhu *» Orpheus. Saranyu =» Erinys. 
Ushi — Eos. Arjuni — Argynoris. Brishya * Briscis. 
Dahana ■■ Daphne. Sarama =** Helen. Anna 
Purna *Anne Parenne. Sri «* Ceres. 

Himalaya =» Olympus. Kailas «■ Cilas or Kei* 
!•>». Mr. Pocockc thinks—“Greece was colonised by 
the Magadhan people. Palasyit , Sanskrit Paids<ija 
uerc people of Pul<Ua, ancient Magdh. An an* 
cicnt Greek poet—Accus writes that the Palasgii 
were derived from Gaya (Magadhan Gaya ? Make* 
don— is Magadh. The names of many towns, vill¬ 
ages &c. of ancient Greece appear to be similar 
with those of Alghnistan, Kastnir, Panjab, Raj- 
putana &c. 

In the ancient Gandhar kingdom, there was a 
mountain called Hellat. Its people colonised Greece 
and called themselves Hellenes. The Iliad was 
written in imitation of the Ramayana. The 4 
Ages, cremation of the dead &c. the Hcliodx (solar 
clan), the Hcraclidoe (Harikula, a branch of the 
Lunar line) &c—are the same. To be brief, of the 
nations of the world, the ancient Greeks alone 
made the nearest approach to the Hindus. 
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IE- Rome. 

Hindu Fin-artists, Mahabharata See—have aban¬ 
doned Anu I a son of king Yayati of the Lunar 
dynasty, stating that he went to the west and 
became king of a mlechchk* country. Most pro¬ 
bably this Ana was the much-bruited Eneas of 
the Roman story,. the hero of Virgil's /Encad. 
Like the Greeks, the Romans also bear a striking 
resemblance to the Hindus, in various respects. 

IU, Germany, 

Hindu Hr ah many a or S'armanya Desa is sup¬ 
posed to be corrupted Into Germany. 

(1) “It has been remarked by various authors 
fas Kuhn and Zciachrift, IV. 94 ffj that the Ger¬ 
man mythology also recognises Manus as the an¬ 
cestor of the Teutons," 

(Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts.) 

fii) "The Germans came from the East: they 
could not give up their former habits even in 
their new cold colony/' (Tod's Rajasthan, VoL L) 

'Die words Kaiser, (.’ntsar, Tsar or Caar—are 
only different forms of the Indian title Kts&ri—k 
lion. The words 'burgh*, borough are Sanskrit 
pxra a town. The words Saxon, Saxony-r-are Sans¬ 
krit Saka-Sena or Saka-sunu. 

IV. Scandinavia, 

The name of the two countries, Norway and 
Sweden retains the Sanskrit Skdnda-nObhfi. Odin 
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—the founder—may be the Lunar Prince Adina- 
born of Puru-rava clan before Buddha. Edda is 
the same as Ved a. 

'* We can scarcely question the derivation of 
Edda from the Vedas *—Theogony of the Hindus. 
Vide also Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. !. 

Pinkerton says that Odin colonised Scandina¬ 
via in the 6th C. B. C. His heir was Gotama. 
For full particulars, vide ‘‘Northern Antiquities.” 

V. Great Brttain. 

Hindu geography mentions A-Bartana as one 
of the 49 great islands of the sea. Some identify 
it with Great Britain. Scotland means the land 
of Sakas (Scythians): Sanskrit Saka-dwipiya « 
Greek Sakatai =» Sakat = Scot Angles (people 
of Anga ?) Saxons ( Sanskrit Saka-Sunu ) and 
.lutes (Sanskrit Jits)—had 4 classes like the Hin¬ 
dus, same religion, same inflected tongue &c. 

Godfrey Higgins says—“ The Brahmins fol¬ 
lowed the Hindu colonists of Britain. Their des¬ 
cendants came to be known in time as Druid,— 
Sanskrit ( drumnda (worshipper of the tree). The 
Celts, (Sanskrit “ Gopala *s Goal *» Gaul = Celt 
—Sir W. Jones) like the Teutons, were branches 
of the Aryan Hindus -appears from an analysis 
of their tongues.” How close our relation is with 
England, will appear from a comparison of Sans¬ 
krit and English. 
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C AFRICA, 

I. Egypt. 

On the Hindu colonisation of Egypt, Col 
Olcott says b We can say without doubt that 
S.ooo years ago, II in do colonies went to Africa 
and spread ctypteation In Egypt The ancient 
Egyptians came from India and settled in Egypt 
derived her philosophy from India. From Moses 
to Plato — alt learned wisdom front Egypt. 11 

He further states - He (Brugseh Bey] in¬ 
sists that they ( the Egyptians] migrated from In¬ 
dia long before historic memory and crossed that 
bridge of nations—the Isthmus of Suez, to find 
a new fatherland on the banks of the Nile/'—Theo- 
sophist 

It is said in the Egyptian history that the 
Egyptians went to the Valley of the \ T Ele from a 
holy country called Funt. And Punt, as already 
shewn, was a province of India. 

Mr. Pococke also believes in the Hindu origin 
of the Egyptians. H is grounds are mainly 
(I) Striking similarities of names of many 
provinces, rivers, towns &c. of both India and 
Egypt. 

(-) The title Retries or Remessis of the Egyj*- 
tian rulers shows a connection between the two, 

13) Similarities of skulls, funeral itntcriaLs &c 
k) Similarities of architectural designs, gran¬ 
deur and pomp 
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(5) Facility of translating several Egyptian 
tongues through the help of Sanskrit.—(“India- 
in Greece." 

11 . Ethiopia. 

It is said that Egypt received her civilisation 
from Ethiopia Gk. Aitheops , Sanskrit Adityapa 
= sun-burnt. The country between io° to 25° 
N. L. and 45 0 to 5S 0 E. Long, was then called, Ethio¬ 
pia, now comprising Nubia. Abyssinia, Senar, Cor- 
dofan, Dongola, Darfur &c. It was a very powerful 
kingdom before 1000 B. C. but became subject 
to Egypt in 760 B. C. Scholars believe that Ethio¬ 
pia was colonised by Hindus. The views arc given 
below : — 

(1) Ethiopia and Hindustan were possessed 
or colonised by the same extraordinary race,'— 
Sir W. Jones. Asiatic Researches. 

(2) Philostratus the Elder, of Lemnos, a fam¬ 
ous Greek sophist and rhetorician of the 2nd C. 
A. D. says—“The Ethiopians were originally an 
Indian race, compelled to leave India for the im¬ 
purity contracted by slaying a certain monarch to 
whom they owed allegiance." (Hceren'-i Hindu Su¬ 
periority. 

(3) Eusebius of Nicomedia, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople of the 4th C. A. D, and 1st tutor to 
the Emperor Julian says—“The Ethiopians arc 
a branch of the people who had come and settled 
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in a country near Egypt, from the countries on 
the Indus." 

I 

(4) J alius Africa mis—an excellent historian 
of the 3rd C. A. D. gives the same opinion. His 
view was later on. quoted by Eusebius and J, Syn- 
ccllus. 

(c', 1 The work of Fhilostmtus gives an account 
of Ethiopia in course of the description of an Egyp¬ 
tian who had learnt the following from his father;— 

‘ The Indians arc the wisest and most intelli¬ 
gent in the world. The Ethiopians are a branch 
of the Indians. They came from and settled m 
Ethiopia. 1 hey are wise like their Indian antes* 
tors and imitate all ancestral manners. They frank¬ 
ly admit that they were of Indian origin and one 
people with the Indians." 

f/j Prof* Heron derives ‘Abyssinia’ from 
’Abuishrf a name of the Indus. 

Many countries and places of Central Africa 
bear Sanskrit names and show Hindu predomi¬ 
nance there. 

■-0- 

D. The Americas, 

Columbus discovered America in 1492, But 
the ancient Hindus knew ami colonised it Jong 
long ago. Proofs of it abound in the Pura na$. We 
better discuss the point in the light oi modern 
research : — 
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When the Europeans first founded colonies in 
America, they saw Hindu customs, and manners 
current there. India’s connection with America 
had broken long long before its modern discovery. 
Baron -Humboldt notices, 

“Hindu connection of America is still found in 
many things" “The ancestors of the Peruvians 
were once in connection with the Indians" — 
Pocockc. 

On the early American imitation of Hindu ar¬ 
chitecture, Mr. Hardy says—“The ancient build¬ 
ings of Chicane in Central America — resemble 
the staples of Indian temples." Mr. Skier says — 
“The Buddhist temples of South India and the 
Indian Archipelago were imitated in many build* 
ings of Central America in design and .materials.” 

Old temples, forts, bridges and tanks show an 
imitation of the Hindu style in every respect” Dr. 
Jar few 

Gods and goddesses were made after Indian 
idols and duly worshipped. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico ” and Helps* "Spanish Occupation of Ame¬ 
rica '’—give many examples of Hindu influence 
there. 

In Mexico, a human god with an elephant's 
head was worshipped. “It presents some remarka¬ 
ble and apparently not accidental resemblance with 
the Hindu Ganesh,’ (Dr. Humboldt.) 
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It is very remarkable that Peruvians whose 
Inkas boasted of the same So^ar descent, styled 
their greatest festival ''Ram-Sitoa whence we 
may suppose that South America was peopled by 
the same race who imported into the furthest parts 
of Asia—the rites and fabulous history of Itdma" 

(Sir, \V. Jones.) 

- o - 

BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

§ RISE OF NEW DYNASTIES AND 
KINGDOMS 

— --o - 

Of the numerous clans or tribes that came in¬ 
to being after the said Regeneration, the Daityas 
and the Danavas were the eldest At first they 
were pious. So they soon rose to power and con¬ 
quered lands, Many of them performed Horse 
Sacrifice. All of them could move in the air in 
their xroplancs. All were gallant fighters, invin¬ 
cible, truthful, followers of Vedic religion and 
well-read. Even in their most palmy days, they 
knew no pride, were free givers and merciful. But 
in time their nature entirely changed for the 
worse. They grew quite wild in every respect. Irre- 
ligion, anger, malice filled them. In the meantime 
the Dcvas were rising to eminence. Then a Civil 
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War ensued for the possession of s&srga *- e the 

best lands of the North. (Mahabha. Peace. BookJ 
A most sangriitfaTy war raged for years. The 
Devas eventually conquered the Dakyas and occu¬ 
pied the coveted lands. At that time, a Urge num- 
b r of Vedic Brahmins conquered lands in India 
and mutinied against the Devas ; for thqjf’were 
ousted from their northern homes by the Devas. 
The AS 000 Brahmanas now made a common cause 
with the Daityas and repeatedly attacked the evas. 
But they wtre mostly defeated and killed by the 
latter. i,Mahabh< Peace Bock* Chap. 330 

This was the first of a series of sharp conflicts 
between the priests and the warriors, for supre- 
jn icy. The Brahmanas lost thetr northern homes, 
—— o -— 

| COMING OF FRESH ARYAN COLONIES 

IN INDIA. 

^ - 

The Dtvi-Al«r* w«r. lasting 3 ^ JW* is des¬ 
cribed in alt the Vedas. The Dtvtt, M.-iustua* 
and Pkrit (of Mongolia) were on the one side ; 

Antras, R-lithnsat and PMl *>" the othcr ' 
(Hlack Vujur. P. IIIThe OtMi were small 
in number, the D.iityaS were many (P 1.1.U In 
the battles, the Deeas. being defeat pi, submitted 
to the DaityaJ and became their subjects (Do. P 
[44). The Daityas conquered 3 countries of the 
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Devas * mi colonised them ( P*dm* P, Creation 
BtiV *> Cha P- 3 G‘ SL 12), The Daityas and Dinfivas 
then lived happily lit £aw*gif £ e, Central Asia, 

The victors; then jealous and afraid of the can- 
quered Devas, resolved to oust them from Cen* 
tral Asia, So they bagan to harass and persecute 
them in ah possible ways :-fr The Pam\ the 
mercantile branch of tha Asum stole the cows 
of Angtas and hid them in caves, Infra went 
ther^ opened the doors of the cues and delivered 
the coiv.i and gave them to the owners, (ii- Atri 
uas seized, and confined in a nmchtnc'housc (IW 
tm-griha) of 100 doors, in order to be burnt alive 
Indra saved him (RV, h 51. j). (in) Atri was again 
s ived from a similar fate by the two Asvin brothers 
£K. VA 116, 5 .) iv) The samj two Asvln brothers 
saved Manu t Sayu, Atri, Trita, Rcbha, Bandana 
Kanva and others. ( R, V. I. tiz. 16 ■ J r I5a 
1 7 &c) + The Devas now deemed it expedient 
to quit their homes, Brahma had already withdrawn 
to his new colony in N Siberia Whither many seers 
SadhyaSj, the Rndras and others followed 
him. Some went eastward to Burma, A large 
band marched southward under Vishnu, bid™ 

others, ( R t V, I. g. 6 ; L 17 . S : 1. 2fj6 f 
I 9fJ. 3 j V. 81, 3; VL 49, 13 . VII. 91. j.) ThuJ 
Mamj - 5011 10 Virasvan, came to India, safely led by 
h j* Uilde VWiwl Ot V. VI. 46, 130 The K,hh« a 
\ujur Wait is perhaps wrong to say that Mum 
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cajny to India for Sttcrifitfal purifies. The Rig- 
YzJ.i plainly slates that the tyranny of the Da i- 
tyas forced M mu to cans to P n't&m u e kingdom 
of Prithu, through Afghanistan. The SnUpatha 
Brahmaaa has magnified this descent of Manu 

from the northern mountains on the Indian plains 

into the legend of the Defuyc. With heavy hearts 
and tearful eyes, our ¥ it grim Fathers left their 
dearest northern homes, They chanted the follow¬ 
ing Simas, as they marched on southward 

(j) 4, I nd ra, Push a n, Ta rk shy a, A ri shtan e m i and 
Vrihaspati bj propitious to us,' (It. V, l, $ 9 - 
(3) M Lo ! the wind blows fair ; Oh ho* 1 ,; gently 
the rivers run ! The trees also ha favourable to us 
on the way ; so that we may not suffer from hun¬ 
ger/ (JL V. L 90.6.) 

(3) 44 Our nights an I dawns On the way be 
sweet. India where wc are going, be genial to us 
and the Swarga we are leaving, be also sweet to 
iii. Ihg tree? on our way be sweet; the nan-rays 
b 1 awuet and let our cows give us ample milk 
The sun, Varuna, Aryyamih Indra and Vishnu 
please do us good ” (EL V. L QO. 7~9 ) 

,4) 44 Let the sun, the Great Eye of the world 
rise for our benefit 1 the four quarters, the firm 
mountains and the rivers—do us good/' R. V. VIL 

35 &) 

Then Maou and others, ignorant of the route 
said : — 
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£i) ,f O Agni, take us through a good route, 
so that going there, we may have peace and pros¬ 
perity, O Agni, deliver us from this terrible dan¬ 
ger safely* Let us have vast lands and large towns 
in the country where we arc going to, so that our 
children may five happily there, (K. V. I. 189 1-2), 
Agntdeva, President of Tibbet, came down to In¬ 
dia as guide to these Indian colonists, (Si^a was 
tlic next President of Tibbet) Indra was their 
leader (R. V, VL 21. 12 ■ 47. 7-S ; 47-30 Sec. Indra 
and Pudian led them ■ but unluckily, they lost 
thdr way and cam ^ to a land of robbers (VI, 54, 
iJl Then asking experienced men, they again 
found 3 good and safe way and resumed their 
southward m rrch all on horse-back. These Ar¬ 
yans led the horse by the nose and not by bridle* 
put cm their mouths (R* V. V. 6i. 2^4). At last 
Llanu came to India through Afghanistan. (R. 
V. (X, 65. 1(5), They arrived on the Sutlej (III 
33 - 3 ) Then afraid of the waves, Manu said, “O 
Agnidcva, please get m a large boat having strong 
rudder and strong oars in which our heroes— the 
followers of Indra, our carriages and our tents may 
b_ ferried safety (I. 14Q. 12.) They safely crossed 
the river Indus. The route from Mongolia to 
India is well depicted in the Whitt Yet jut Veda, 
\'HL 25 and Go) thus 1 “Vishnu* the chief 
leader, conducted them first to the south west 
corner of Tlbbst, near the source of the Ganges 

18 
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where he nude a halt for some time. Thence he 
t:ame dflwn to a pirt of Afghanistan where ii <>r 
the chiefs settled ; Vanina became their king. iR- 
V.) Here in Savtetu (Swat Valley) they made ano¬ 
ther halt. Thence Vishnu brought the remaining 11 
Chiefs to India (R. V. 1 .139. ii)* Even after the 
coming of M inu, many other Aryans, persecuted 
by the Daltyas came out to India in different hands 
tR. V ,1 * 59 ^ 4)- The Vnyu Parana, Last Book, 

( hap. 39, SL 28 states that BhuUs t Ptsfchas t 
Depat &c. cameto India from the north. 
The Bhntas settled in Bkutasthan, now Shot an. 
the Yicachas settled in Fundya, Kekay*, Balhiku, 
Silya, Nepal and Kyntala ; the tfaga* settled in 
the Naga Hilts and in N. E. India ; the Devas 
c >) 0 niacd A ryya aril. 

Before Manu came to India, there had b:-cu only 
a few Aryan kingdoms in N, India. But there 
were numerous Baity a kingdoms; There was one 
large and very powerful Daitya kingdom in the 
Punjab under Bali, often mentioned as an cm per - 
i>r. To enter India proper, the northern immi¬ 
grants. had to light Bali first. But they were not 
string enough to attack Ball So Vishnu thought 
of a m incewer. On the Sutlej or Reas they lived 
fir sometime and gathered sufficient strength there 
Then one day Vishnu, a dwarf in size, went to 
Bali and humbly asked of him a little land to live 
in, This king Bali granted him. Vishnu thus 
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obtained a footing in BaH’s kingdom. This poor 
beginning gradually turned into a pretty fair co¬ 
lony filled in by those new settlers. After several 
year* Vishnu strengthened his army, fought 
Ball defeated him and forced him to flee. Hindu 
tradition followed him to Pa tala (antipodes) i. e. 
South America where he conquered a new land 
called after him Bat:-$hti mi t now Bolivia, The 
first Aryan colony lit India was on the Indus 1R. 
V- VIEL 24^ 27). Vishnu knew it well that without 
hard fighting,, he could not obtain lands for his 
colonists in India, 

Vishnu and Indra thus conquered Stipfa-si/idAu 
t\ e. the land of the 7 branches of the Indus, Urah- 

* ma-varta f, Brahmarshi dm, 1, the Province of Oudh 
and other tracts of North India. “Having killed 
many dark-skinned natives of India, Indra and 
Vishnu gave the Jamb to the Er white-ski fined kith 
and kin." (R. V. I. too, tSd 

0 ) ""That Indra, slayer of Vrilra and victor of 
S imvarapnra killed and drove the dark-skinned 
robbers of India and set up Mann and others in 

* India and Afghanistan. A sage praised Indra 
thus i—-“Indra killed Plp*tt t Afrigtiyo t Susovansa 
the generals \ subdued Rtjhvi, son to Vufatka t 
pierced the stone-built cities of £ tmvara and k El fed 
§o,Ooo dark-skinned soldiers—all noseless robbers 
[R, V, !V. 16, r j and V. 29 10,) Indra was up and 
doing T as it were, for Manu, Having defeated 
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the enemies, he made Arsasdn*,, the robber chief 
cat humble pie (R,V, II. 20, 6), also (R.V. I. 13a 8). 

Thus Indra brought the natives under the control 
of the Aryans (R, V. V- 34* 6), After these wars 
Indra and Vishnu performed two satrifices on the 
plain of Kiirukthttrd (now Carnal l* These Indo- ^ 
Aryans now called themselves Aryya 1'. e, Ki- 
ceUcnt Lords and the dark conquered natives as 
Sudms. Needless to say that the S10 'fras were 
often oppressed, while the ^hitemzn favoured. One 
sage asked all to be impartial (Ath- Veda. IV. P. 

540). For distinction, the Aryans now began to 
wear a thread or chain over their shoulders. 

Having settled Manu and others In India. To¬ 
rt ra and Vishnu again left for the North, raised t 
a fresh army and regained Striirg# [White Yajur. 

II. P. 33 and 51 and 99). The cries of victory of 
the Devas, filled th j skies (Do. P. 261), The As* 
liras were expelled from the 21 Dcva settlements 
in Central Asia (Do. F. 148), 

The Indians for several generations, remem¬ 
bered their northern homes and relations R. V. 

I. 159-4; 1 , 139. it ; TIC 54-91 VIII- 27. to ; 

VIII. 72 , y -8 ; I. 164. 9 ;V. 4 <* T 9 i Charalu also 
in his Sunkif*. Chapter I, 5 ""9 alludes to the Nor¬ 
thern Home. India, was now called Mother coun¬ 
try, and Central Asia, P&thtrland (Ath. Veda, 

II. P. 726 ; R. V, L 164. 33 ; X. 13S 6 ; L S9. 4; 

VI ?Q. 6 ; V 43, 2 ■ IV. 1, 10 ; VI. 5- 5 ) 
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We have described the Dams as men, Strata 
as Central Asia and so forth. General Hindu 
readers, wedded to the theological notions of those, 
will certainly laugh at our historical delineation. 
The following, taken fro an our own writing, will 
convince them of the troth ;■ — fr) The learned 
Aryans of the North wore called D -v>is (Satapatba 
Brahmana). They were Kulins in the true sense 
of the word. (2) Eminent In itan kings used to 
go to heaven (L e North) and Devas also would 
come to India on occasions Indra often asked 
the aid of brave Indian kings to kill his enemies, 
<3) The merchants of India used to send traders 
and merchandise to Indr.a in heaven’through the 
several passes called IJera-yanas (Ath. Veva II, 
F. 424), these Passes were often impassable for 
water and snow; so, the merchants applied to In¬ 
dra to make the communication with the North 
easier and safer. 

By 2&00 B. C, t innumerable kingdoms, both 
large and small, and owned by the different sec¬ 
tions of both Aryans an I Non-Aryans started in¬ 
to being in North India. The Rig-Veda has re¬ 
cognised even a few powerful Sodra kings (R. V* 
IV. 30). Of them, the so-called Saltsr and the L;*- 
n \r kingdoms were generally most powerful Our 
history for the nest 2,000 years (2800 B. C. to 
800 B.C ) will mainly give the events &= of tha 
Sifar and die Lunar dynasties of North India. No 
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dynasties ever ruled so long ■ no dynasties ever 
remained pure and bright so long ; and no dynas 
ties ever threw out too branches in the country 
and abroad. 

- —o - 

CHAPTER II* 

| THE SOLAR AND THE LUNAR 
DYNASTIES. 

w-p- O' — - 

Marichi, the eldest of the u Sev 4 ft sber *' 1 begot 
KasyaJ>a> so-called from his favourite drink kaiya. 
Kasyapa is said to have conquered the land* now 
called Kishmir ( t\ c Kasyapa-meru ) from an 
A sura king* Jatodbhava by name* He married a 
daughter of Daksha, king of Kanakhala, the capi¬ 
tal of a smai! state near Hurdwar, and raised in 
her 12 sons, called Aitlynt from their mother 
Aditi. Of them, Indra, Vanina, Vivas van and 
Vishnu became the most distinguished. We have 
already said that Brahma, Indra, Vasi^ta, janaka 
were patronymics Owing to the jKJJttical dtstur- 
bance T the 1st Brahma left his Central Asiatic 
abode and founded a new colony In N Siberia, 
the new capital being Sidtfkapuri (now, Sidtov), 
Indra became the Raja of the Dcva bra rich of the 
Aryans; his queen was Sachi the daughter of 
PiiSoma* the king of the Danava branch of the 
Aryans. He had 3 sons and one daughter. Frin 
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cess jay anti was married to Ri*knhha tlcvx (of 
the Varraja dynasty ), the founder of jainism 
Vishnu was a dwarf. Though youngest, yet he 
was the ablest and the most qualified of the 12 
brothers. Lakshmi chase him for her lord* Vivas- 
van was not a hero, but a post and a great medi¬ 
cal expert He had 3 wives and several chil¬ 
dren, of whom M mu, Yatm an I the two Asvin 
brothers, were the most noted* Vamagot a smdl 
state to the north of the lake Mtnunmir The 
Asvin brothers were great physicians, Mann’s mo* 
thcr SevarskasA wis one of the [6 Sir A (chaste 
wives) of ancient India. We have seen how Matin, 
through the grace of his uncles Indra. and Vishnu 
had got a very large kingdom in N, India, 

We call the dynasties Safas and Lunar, be 
cause they have passed current as such. Histori¬ 
cally we should call them Vttivasvul and Saumi, 
Th_r Sanskrit epics and several Paeans give the 
king-Is it* of the twt3 dynasties- But it is strange 
that no two works entirely agree In my list I 
have put in names recognised in the Vedas or 
other reliable works, ] trust it will at least, give 
an approximation to truth. Chronology, however, 
is almost wanting, 5$ rulers from M tnu to Rim 
ruled some 1350 years on an average of ibnit 
23 years per reign. Absolutely nothing is k town 
about the length of each individual reign. Con* 
lecture alone can lend her charm to satisfy 
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out curiosity a tttite, Gur Solar king-list runs a? 
follows : — 

I, Minn. 2. lksh vakil. 3. Btkukshi. 4. Par- 
anjaya, 5 . Arientt, 6 . PrTtKii. 7 Visvagaswa. 8 . 
Ardra. 9. Ytivanaswa. I. JO- Sravasta, 1 r. Vrihad- 
12. Kuvalaswa. 13. Driraswa. 14. Haryyas- 
wi. 15. Nikumbhaswa, 16. Sanhataswa (alias, KrL 
sasva) 17. PrA-teiujiL i 3 . Yuvanaswa. (Sx 2) tg, 
M mdhaU. 20, Feru-ki,itsi- 2 r. Trsaddasyu. 22. 
Prish.ihswa; 23. Tridhanwa- 24, Tryaruna* 23. 
SatyaVtata. (Triyinka). 2{j. Haris-chandra, 2?. 
Rohit&swa. ?$> Champa. 29 Slide va. 30. Vi jay a- 
nancHna. 31. Rhiruka. 32, Vrika. 33 Vahuka. 
34 Svgira 35. A-isumin. 33. PiKpn I 37. Bha- 
giratha. 3*. Sruttsem. 39. N ibhfiga, 40, Amva- 
risha. 4t. Shvlhu-dwEpn. 42. Ayutftswa. 43. Ritu- 
parna. 41. Satvakarm, 45 ' Sudasa. 4b, Kalmasha- 
pnd t, 47, A^imka 48. M ilak i r 49. Anaranya. 30. 
SatyaratiL $1. VWa-saha. 52. Dulidnha. 53. 
Ilavila. 5 p Dilipa. IT. 55. Raghu. 3d Ajapala. 57 
Dasnratba, j.8, Ramachandra. 

i. Manu (R, V, X. 63 t and elsewhere } 2800- 
2790 B, C. 

AVe have alrcarly shewn that Manu did not 
come down to India for penitence or after the so- 
called Deluge, Like Babar, he was forced to 
leave Central Asia At the supplication of Marui- 
and others. Indr a and Vishnu, aided by others 
led the Northern Colonists towards the South, 
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conquered vast tracts In Afghanistan and N, India, 
established i1 i' 1 the west and 1 1 in I ndia, To the 
lot of Manti, fell a. pretty large kingdom. Manu knew 
no fighting ; like his father* he was a great lover 
of learning* religion and peace. He began to 
rule about 2SOG B.C He selected an excellent 
site for his capital* built it on the Sarayu and 
called it Ayodhya the "Invincible City. ' It was 
well guarded with a moat, wait and weapons. 'Mt 
had 3 parts. 9 gates, and an iron treasury and all 
the pomp and pride of heaven. (Ath. Veda. 11 , 
3L P. 742 * l he S itiipatha-Brahmana ( I 4, l j 
states that the river Sutanira (Gandaki) formed 
the eastern boundary ot Mann's realm of “ample 
■dzc. 1 Probably at the instruction of Indra and 
Vishnu, Manu performed an Imperial Sacrifice, 

In the Mahabharta and else were, Manu is call¬ 
ed the law’giver. Possibly this is true. M mu is 
the first king of Ouilh and the law-giver Manu- 
is the earliest of the 20 Hindu lawgivers. Manu 
united in him the crown and the cowl, He had 
to organise his first state, composed of different 
races. So, it is highly probable that be drafted the 
Charm a-Suttas (codeX now lost an I not yet re¬ 
covered, 11 The Dharma-Sptra of Manu was held 
in high honor in the Sutra Period as the metrical 
Code of Manu is held in honor in the present- 
day" (R. CDutt) 

Manu like the Patriarchs of ail tile nations of 
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oid, appears to be connected with the talc of a 
wonderful Deluge. The Satapatha Brahman a Brst 
gives the talc. But the Vedas know it not. We 
don't think it true in any way. 

By bis chief queen Sraddha-devi, Mann bad io 
children* of whom Princess Da was the eldest. 
He had Jo other sons by his other w ives, They 
quarrelled and ruined themselves, Mann s was 
probably a short rule. Before bis death f he bad 
partitioned his state among his 6 children, 3 of his 
sons took to religion and refused royally. One 
son took to commerce, the remaining six in¬ 
herited the property. We sec here that the idea 
of the indivisibility of the Raj did not yet origi¬ 
nate. Even the daughter got a fair share. By 
jjartition, Princess Ha* the eldest child, got the 
Jloab % e. the land between the rivers Ganges 
and the Jumna, Ikshaku, the eldest son got the 
kingdom of Kosata lying between the rivers Gan¬ 
ges and the Gandakj. This was called Matlhya- 
desa Mid land of North India. His second 
son Namhyat got a tract in the north near the 
Himalayas, It is said that his children were af¬ 
terwards known as Saka Kshatriya*. t\r* Scythians* 
The 3rd son K <14 Ain got the Vdtsh tka kshetra t 
prob, a part of Carnal. The kingdom of Nabhaga 
cannot be identified now. Saryyati fk- V.) got a 
a state it> Gujrat. Hi^ son Artrita conquered 
Cathiawar and built the capital Kushasthali^-af- 
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tcnvarda known as Dwaralca. 

The Rig-Veda, l i id 3 and 5, records the 
first Foreign Invasion of India about ?3oo B.C. or 
a little later. Sayan a gives the story thus — The 
royal-^gc Tugra was a great favourite with the 
two Asvm brothers Being much harassed by the 
enemies of a different land, he sent his son Bthijyu 
with a strong army to conquer them, The ship 
vvent to the middle of the sea and was driven 
away by high winds and wrecked. Then Bhujyu 
sent a prayer to Asvins for rescue. Asvins res¬ 
cued him with the soldiers in their ships and 
brought him home safely to ins father in three 
days and nights." The enemies were either the 
Assyrians or the Egyptians; in all probability, 
the former. For, wo know that Indra had conclud¬ 
ed a treaty with Vritra, the great Assyrian monarch. 
(Mahabh. Effort Rook, Chap, 1 t-13 Indra trea¬ 
cherously broke the terms, afterwards, attacked 
Vritra and killed him and his broiler ValafBd , 
The Assyrians roused by the murder of their 
kings, perhaps Invaded India repeatedly. As to 
the slaughter of Vritra by Indra, Vide HV.f 
1 HI. 33 . 7 i T So: 1 ; IX. 63 . 2+ In the Zen ! 
A vesta Indra Lh called Verathraghna, The Indo- 
AsSyrian relations of those times will partially ap¬ 
pear from the following 

1 It now vve compare the Indian narrative with 
the records of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, there can 
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scarcely remain a doubt that the Vata of the Rig- 
Vcda, was the Bclus or Bet of the Inscriptions ; 
that the lofty capital of Vala, in the Rig-Veda, 
was the lofty citadel of Bel in the Inscription; that 
the Asuras, Panis of the Veda, were identical with 
Phinides of classical history or mythology ; that 
the river crossed by Sarama was the Euphrates. We 
find that the Aryans who emigrated to India were 
once familiar with the lofty citadel of Bel and 
must have then lived not very far from the Euph- 
rates.” Dr. K. M. Bnnerji’s “Aryan Witness" P. 62. 

Rise of the Lunar Dynasty. 

About 2790 or 88, Princes Ila began to rule 
in her capital at Prulistkan near modern Allaha¬ 
bad She was the first Indian lady to sit on a 
throne. It is said that in male dress and under 
the male name of Sudyumna, she ably managed 
her state for several years. 

She did not marry yet. She would sit on the 
throne in the open court and conduct all state 
affairs with the aid of her ministers. She was 
fair in form, pure in character and fond of hunt¬ 
ing excursions. One fine spring, mounted on her 
favourite Sindh horse and followed by a large 
retinue she went out a-hunting to the north of 
the Himalayas. One day, for rest, she had entered a ! 
fair hermitage called Kumara Buna and met Budha 
there. Charmed by his exceptional beauty, she as¬ 
ked him to marry her. Budha, living there on 
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piriitontiaJ purposes, agreed however. Tiu mar¬ 
riage was perform id a /<i CumMar^i- Ra brought 
down Budha to her capita! and thenceforward 
both rated as joint-sovereigns* The great sage Atri 
was the second of the Sttptarfhi brothers. He 
begot Soma honored hi the Rig-Veda with the 
title of Raja. He was very powerful. His stale 
was in Mongolia, Rig-Vedic Matter. His land 
yielded abundant crops. Having subdued all the 
chiefs of Centra! Asia and N. W. India* he per¬ 
formed an Imperial Sacrifice under the president¬ 
ship of hb father AirL This afterwards led to the 
Dcv'i sura ll ttr. Tho foulest deed that brought 
an eternal stain on Soma, was his stealing Tara 
devi T wife of Vrihaspati priest to the Devas Vri- 
luspati fought with Soma for his wife, but was 
defeated. At last, with the aid of Indra and others, 
Vrihaspati recovered her. Tara boro a son by 
Soma. And this sou was Budha who married Ma, 
He was called Budha l c> wise, for he was noted 
for wisdom from his youth up* He was very hand¬ 
some in person. Ik- studied various sciences, es¬ 
pecially medicine. It is said that he first introduced 
the Haiti Suttra i. c, a “Treatise on Elephant," 
Soma also means the moan The Furanists have 
therefore called his tine futtdr. Though histori¬ 
cally wrong, yet the idea is not altogether void 
of poetry. The moon derives her light from Ihc 
sun. Ila also derived her life and light from the 
sun (Vivasvan)* 15 
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The king-list of the Lunar Dynasty is shewn 
thus :—l. Ila. 2. Budha & I la. 3 * Puru-rava. 4 - 
Ayu. 5. Nahusha. 6. Yayati. 7 * Pnru. S. Janamc- 
java. 9. Prachinvan. 10. Pravira. 11 Manasyu. 
12. Charupada. 13. Sudyu. 14. Bahugava. 15 * 
Sanyati. 16. Ahanyati. 17. Raudrasva. 18. Riteyu. 
19. Kantinara. 20. Sumati. 21. Aiti. 22. Dushm* 
yanta. 23. Bharata. 24. Bitatha. 25. Manyu. 26. 
Vrihat-Kshetra. 27. Hasti. 28. Ajaraira. 29. Rik- 
sha (i\ 30. Samvarana. 31. Kuru. 32. Janhu 33. 
Suratha. 34. Biduratha. 3S. Sarvabhauma. 36. Jayat- 
sena. 37. Radhika. 38. Ajutayu. 39, Akrodhana. 
40. Devatithi. 41. Riksha (2) 42. Dilipa. 43. Pratipa. 
44. Santanu. 45. Vichitra-Viryya. 46. Bhishraa. 
(Regent). 47. Pandu. 48 Dhritarashtra (Regent) 
and BhLhma (Protector). 49. Yudhisthira and 
Duryyodhana. 50. Duryyodhana. Then came the 
Pandu dynasty with Yudhisthira as the first ruler 

(13*8-1373 B. C.) 

Of the so-called Solar and the Lunar dynas¬ 
ties, the former was the most predominant from 
Minu to Rami. The latter boasts of several 
prominent figures. Besides, 8 different dynasties, 
all noted in history, sprang up from it 

-0 - — 

2. Ikshaku. 

After a short rule of 10 or 12 years, Manu 
pissed into religious retirement His eldest son 
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Ikshaku succeeded hira in about 2790 B. C. He 
is recognised in the Rig-Veda and his dynasty 
is called the Aikshaka . He was tall, of golden 
complexion, sweet in temper and strong in brain 
body and mind. He is called the first regular king 
of Oudh. He ruled wisely and well He was very 
great and pious and performed many Sacrifices. He 
had 10 sons and one daughter. 5 of his sons took 
to religion ; one son turned a merchant. One 
son viz, Sakuni, went to the North and founded 
h»s line there. Bikukshi was the crown-prince. 
Though his reign was probably long, yet we hear 
of no fresh conquests except that he assisted 2 of 
his sons in founding »ncw kingdoms. Prince Nimi 
founded a small state afterwards called Mithila or 
Vidcha (North Behar). Prince Dandaka built a 
kingdom, south of the Vindhyas, perhaps between 
modern Nagpur and Nasik He filler! his kingdom 
with the Aryan settlers from the North, whom he 
gave lands and wealth. This was, no doubt the 
first Aryan state in the Deccan, Prince Dandaka 
employed a sage named Sukra as his priest Every¬ 
thing fared well for some years. Then, one day, 
Dandaka went to his priest’s house but Sukra was 
not in. Dandaka saw the priest’s daughter who 
had not yet attained her age of puberty Charmed 
by her beauty, he seized her ; but she asked him 
to wait tin the return of her father and then marry 
her with his consent But unlucky Dandaka paid 
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hood to her words, forcibly raped her and then 
returned to his capital Mudhumanta. Very great 
was the wrath of Sukra when he learnt all these 
He cursed Dandaka to perish with his people soon. 

It b said that a terrible volcanic eruption soon 
followed and rendered the fertile valley into an * 
arid waste, by the ceaseless downpour of burn¬ 
ing ashes for days together. (Ram, \ I I. 92-94. 
cantos.) This awful calamity reminds us oi the 
dreadful catastrophe connected with the origin of 
the Dead Sea. The neighbour Eng country where 
the sage^ had already repaired* leaving the sinful 
kingdom of Dandaka, became afterwards known as 

Thus ended the Ary'flrt state y 

of the Sou tin 

The crown-prince Rikukshi also gave the king 
much trouble. One day, to perform a Sraddha ce¬ 
remony, the king ordered Prince Ilikukshi to pro¬ 
cure meat The Prince hunted many animals. Hun¬ 
gry and thirsty, he however ate a hare In tile wood 
and brought the rest to Ik shako. The royal 
priest discovered that the meat was rendered im¬ 
pure by the princess eating a hare. So, it was 
rejected, This foul act of the Prince earned him 
the opprobrious title of { Hare-eater ), 

Ik shako gotsa much annoyed at the Princes act 
that he disinherited him. He died alter a long 

And pfoaperous reign, fperh 2750 B. C.) 

1 liikukshi (Vishnu and other Purans , 

Mahubh.) Peril. -750-2730 B, C 
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On the death of Ikshaku, the royal priest, the 
ministers and the leading people crowned Bikuk- 
shi king. He is called a rajarshi L e. saintly king. 
He ruled his kingdom on righteous principles. In 
religious turn of mind, he was like his grandfather 
Ma.nu, He begot 15 sons, the oldest of whom, 
Paraujaya Jit. Victor) was a great h era The 
Prince was very carefully trained. 

- -o - — 

4. Paranjaya ( Mahabh. and Fu rails) 

Ferh. 2730-2700 B. C 

On the retirement of lfskukshi, the crown-prince 
Paraujaya succeeded him to the throne, Hi* 
queen M anon math ini. daughter of Bharga Deva, 
was a beauty. He had several sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. Princess Tara vat i was married to Chandra- 
sekara, prince of Karavirapura on the river Dri*~ 
had vat i in Bin ho or* Prince Chandrasekhara was 
the great-grandson of Dakslia of Kanakhala near 
Hurd war, The other FrEnccss is said to have b.ten 
a queen of Yayati of the Lunar line* Paranjaya 
was ambitions and very fond of glory, His re¬ 
nown as a great warrior had reached even the 
North. For, at this time, the Devas, defeated by 
the Asura^ applied to him for aid. It is said that 
he agreed but demanded that he would 6ght £01 
them* if their king Indra should bear him to tht 
held on his shoulder. Of course, the Devas could 
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not yield to such a disgrace. However, at their 
entreaty, he agreed to fight from on the hump of 
a big bull of the Dcvas, called Inch*. Paranjaya 
led the combined army against the Asuras (Assy* 
rians ?) whom he defeated signally. The victory 
earned him the title of K akutstha (/. r* Victor of 
the Bull) His Indian exploits arc almost forgot¬ 
ten* From his distinction, the Solar Line is of¬ 
ten called the ""Line of Kakutstha/ 1 Paranjaya was 
followed by two peaceful kings (N T os. 5 and 6) 
whose reigns were by no means eventful. They 
may have ruled till 2660 B* C 

[ The Lunar Dynasty J—The first several kings 
of the Lunar dynasty, recognised in the Rig-Veda* 
deserve special notice here. By I la, Eudlia had 4 
sens viz, Pururava, Utkala, Gaya and Vimata* 
The eldest Furtirava came to the throne perhaps 
about 275S R C The other three Princes are 
said to have founded their kingdoms in the 
Deccan. 

Pururava (Perh. 27JS-2748 H.C, (R,V X. 95 iS.) 

He was an accomplished king. He was brave 
learned, liberal, and given to the performance of 
various sacrifice* In his time he was unrivalled 
in prowess and fame. It is said that he had 
tab Wished his supremacy over 13 islands of the 
Indian ocean* His aid was often courted even by 
the Dcvas of the North. He defeated the A sura-; 
for Indra who honored the valiant Indian monarch 
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with half his scat While there, Urvasi the fairest 
dancing girl of Indra's court was one day stolen 
by some robbers, Pururava, however, rescued her 
by his valour. Now Urvasi became passionately 
enamoured of the young accomplished king. The 
Devas allowed her to marry Pururava,as the latter 
also agreed. In several hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
learned Urvasi has hereself narrated her love (R.V. 
X. 95). He begot in her several sons of whom 
Prince Ayu was the eldest The later life of Puru¬ 
rava was rather unhappy. Power begot his pride : 
he fell out with the ministers and the sages and 
stole their wealth and jewels. Many tried to make 
him better but in vain. Power and greed made him 
mad and blind. To the great relief of all, he soon 
tell ill and djed. Prince Ayu succeeded him. He 
is recognised in the Rig-Veda. He was warlike 
like his father. R. V. I. 53. 8 iO. states that at 
this time 20 kings, with 60,099 soldiers fought 
against a young valiant monarch named Susruva, 
who, however with the aid of Indra. defeated them 
and particularly subdued Kutsa, Atithigva and 
Ayu. We find no other notice of Ayu. By his 
queen Prabha he had 5 sons of whom Nahusha 
was the eldest The 3rd prince Raji was the most 
powerful He is described as the very L’on of the 
Lunar dynasty. With his aid, Indra (the Second ?) 
retrieved the fallen glories Oi the Devas, He there¬ 
fore called Raji a Father. 
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Nahusha (R. V.) 

Tcrh. 2730 B. C—270° C’ 

Nahusha succeeded his father on the throne. He 
was very cloer, heroic and just For the first several 
years he ruled his people wisely and well. Having 
defeated many kings, he performed an imperial 
Sacrifice and gave away much wealth and lands 
to the Brahmans, sages and seers. So strong was 
his government that the D.tsyus (Non-Aryan kings) 
could not make the least disturbance in the land. 
Later on. Nahusha grew very wicked and unpopu¬ 
lar. He forced the sages to pay him tribute for 

the extensive esUtes they owned. His audacious 

presumption reached its climax when he forced 
even the seers to bear his palanquin. Fortune 
raised him to the most exalted place, beiorc his 
fall. Indraship at that time fell vacant: The Dc- 
vas and the seers elected Nahusha Imtra. In this 
new sphere, he proved himself quite worthy but 
his insolence did not lessen at all. He insulted 
the Devas and seers ; nay one day. he even asked 
Indrani to be his wife. In the meantime, the miss¬ 
ing Indra suddenly made his appearance. Nahusha 
was then disgrcefully driven out from the Deva 
throne (Mahabh. Elfort-Book) Probably he did 
not live long after this. Of his six sons, the eldest 
Yati refused royalty, and turned an anchorite. So. 
the second son Yayati was placed on the throne. 
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Yayati. (R. V. X. 63. 1.) 

Pcrh. B. C 2700 to 265G, 

Yaj'ati has been called the "Jewel of the Lunar 
dynasty?" He was very powerful, popular and good. 
He organised a very strong army. We are told,-he 
had subdued almost all the kings or India in 7 days. 
His accomplishments were highly admired even 
by the Devas who asked him to perform various 
sacrifices, Like his father, he also performed an 
Imperial Sacrifice But unlike hem, he was at 
first very modest, considerate and merciful tie had 
two chief queens* Dev ay a 01 and Sarmistha whose 
marriage forms an interesting little episode. Sar- 
mistha was the daughter to king Vrishaparva and 
Devayaui was daughter to Sukra, priest to Vri- 
shapirvk 

One day these two girls were bathing together 
in a tank Dtfvayanf rose out of the water first and 
through mistake, ivore the doth of Sarnmtha, 
This act so much annoyed and wounded the vani¬ 
ty of the princes* that she hurled her into a blind 
well Poor Devayani wept and groaned there 
alone in that lonely wild, Luckily Yayati came 
to that part of the wood, while coming back from 
hunting, in quest of water. Out of compassion 
he raised her from the well anti after wards mar- 
vied her at he? own request The cruel act 01 
Sarmih-tha much enraged Sukra who told Vrtsh- 
parva everything. The king, to punish Sarmistha, 
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ordered her to go as a nfriud-scfrant with Dc- 
vayani, when the latter was married to Yayati. 
After sometime. Saxmistha also was married by 
Yayati. loiter on, Yayati honored her much, Dc va¬ 
yani was a Brahman girl. Princesses were some¬ 
times married to sages* hut the sages seldom gave 
their daughters in marriage to kings. Such mar¬ 
riages were no doubt, allowed in society, though 
not so admired 

Hera we cannot but note one point in particu¬ 
lar : Our remote ancestors, I mean the Aryans 
of those times, were not thoroughly civilised We 
have alrcay said that Soma stole his priest 5 wife, 
nay even fought to retain her. Prince Dandaka 
raped his priest** daughter. Prince Nimi insulted 
his priest because he had come late to perform his 
sacrifice Here Sanmfetha. cast their priest’s daugh¬ 
ter into a well l ! Vena and Nahusha were mad 
tyrants. We shall see tv ter on that Such slight* 
resulted 111 a long and deplorable war between 
the Brahmans aid the Warriors. Yayati was 
an overlord ; late in life, he grew very insolent 
and overbearing. lie often insulted the Brahmans, 
seers and others. 

By the two queens he had 5 sons and several 
daughters, Yayati also married a daughter of the 
Solar king Para-ijaya. Peril, sh^w.is childless. 
(Brahma Parana). Devanyani presented him Yudu 
and Turvasu and Saroistha, Driatiyu r Arm and 
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Puru.Yadu was the eldest and Pure the young, 
cat, prince. All but Pure, were very disobedient 
to their father. Impatient of hfe long reign,'perh. 
not less than j 0 years, the eldest prince Yadu 
revolted against his father. Princes Druhyu, Ann 
and Tureasu followed Yadu who proclaimed him 
sc.t emperor and began to role from a new capita! 
on the Ganges. He summoned the vassal kings 
to | M y him homage and even insulted and punish¬ 
ed many who refused to do so. He even thought 
of imprison lug his old father. But Yayati ptwnpt- 
ly put down the rebellion and pardoned the Prin- 
ces. He now thought or retirement. But before 
going, he set aside the 4 elder princes from the 
t.irone and declared tile youngest and obedient 
son Pure as heir. On the coronation day. the 
leading Ilrahmans, sages and others came and 
asked \ ayati why lie was going t0 enthrone 
I uru to the exclusion of the 4 elder princes. Yaya- 
t' spoke of their insubordination and they were 
satisfied i k gave Puru the large kingdom and 4 
minor kigdoms to the 4 other sons, under Pure 
ihus, Pure got the Doab and other parts of the 
empire Turvasu got the south-eastern part I)ruh. 
yu got the western part. Yadu got a small king- 
dom in the Deccan ; Anu was placed in the North. 

1 hey were all under Puru, Having made these 
arrangements, Yayati repaired to die Uhrindatu- 
hga Hill where he lived with his queens for some 
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yejLfs yet. (Mahabh. Book l. Chap. 39; Mso 
Dhritarashtr* 1 * counsels to Duryyodhana bgLor^ 
the War, &c.) 

The good counsels of Yayati to his son Turn, 
at the time of coronation are well worth quoting 

here — 

“Mi the lands that lie between the Ganges 
and the. Jumna are thine. My son, the pcacelul is 
superior to the angry; the patient to Lire im^tient, 
man to lower animals and the learned to the un¬ 
lettered, Never take revenge ; don't tyrannize 
over others ; don't speak harshly to others ; don't 
subdue your enemies by low means. Never dis- 
idea* others by your tongue-bolts Bear up pa- 
tvmtly all malice, all abuse &c. Be merciful, friend¬ 
ly, charitable and affable to all Honor the res¬ 
pectable. Always gi^ but never beg/ 1 

Pive distinguished dynasties sprang up from 
the five heroic sons of Yayati, all of whom are 
honored in the Rig-Vela for their valour and 
munificent donations to the seers. Turn's was the 
main line, Yadu's wan the Yadava hue afterwards 
fatuous in the Deccan and western India. Krishna 
w . t s born of it. Druhyu's was the famous Bhoja 
dati of Central Province and Malwa* Tlie chi - 
dren of Turvasu, living in the west in the lam 
of Raja Varuna, became known as Yaninas. T cy 
probably marched westward, reached Egypt and 
finally settled in Greece. The Greek, abo cMm 
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to be the sons of Qurunos. Their language, my¬ 
thology, custom &c. dearly show their Indian ori¬ 
gin. Hindu tradition abandons Anti and no*es 
that he went to the west and became the king 
of a Mleckcha Deia. Furu was a good ruler and 
perhaps reigned till 2600 R C. 

About this time, a mighty and generous king 
named Sudfisa ruled in N. W, India* His father 
was AtEthigva (alias Fijavana or Divodasal and 
grandfather. Devabana (R, V, I. jt, 6; L 112, 
I 4 t I- 1 Jo. 7 }* They were Non-Aryan kings, 
though we do not know their line* It is said that 
with Indra s help, Sudasa succeeded in conquering 
many countries,, 'The Attorej/a Brahtnann states 
that Raja Sudasa conquered the whole of India. 
The Rig-Veda calls him the greatest hero of the 
age. His glories evoked the jealousy of other 
mighty kings. Under the leadership of Ami and 
Druhyu, an army of 6,666 men took the field 
against Sudasa ; but he signally defeated them 
(K, V. V[I, 18,) At one time, Sudasa defeated 10 
independent kings who had cornu against him 
w;th a targe combined army. The action is known 
as “The Hattie of the Ten Tribes/* Raja Sudasa 
killed over 60,000 soldiers in it (R. V. VII. tS.J 
Sudasa was a very great patron of learning, 
religion and good works* His patronage to Vasbta* 
Visvamitra and their children are thankfully men' 
tioned in the Rig-Veda. (These sages should not 

20 
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be confounded with the later sages of like names) 
On one occasion, Sudasa gave to Tritsu (title,, 
VfStffa) joo cows, 2 cars, 4 horses and many gold 
ornaments. Other poets and learned men also 
always received many benefits at his hands, Vu* 
sista has amply praised Sudasa in R. V. VII. 22-Z% 
To encourage learning and religious deeds, his 
puree was always open. He was ever kind to the 
poor and very hospitable to guests and si rangers. 

The Rrg-Veda makes repeated mention of 
many worthy kings and emperors of the period Of 
them, some are busy with conquests some with 
grand sacrifices, so in- are becoming t&jarshis by 
pious deeds and life ; some are becoming famous 
by good administration. Such scrambling for over¬ 
lordship continued for centuries. 
j. Visvagaswa. (Maliabh ) 2660 to 262O Ik C. 

The sixth Solar king Prithu, a good rulor, 
was succeeded by Visvagaswa. said to have been 
very potverful, heroic, magnanimous and endowed 
with all other princely qualities. I lis cavalry, the 
finest in the land, never came back defeated from 
any quarters. Hit conquests, sacrifices and gifts 
were numerous. (Mahabh. Anukramanikaf IT- 
wa<* succeeded by Ardra, perb. in 2O20 Ik C.) a 
mere blank name. Probably he was very mild, 
and peaceful. The 9th king Vuvanaswa the First. 
ir also mentioned in the Mahabh. Anukraiuanika 

very brave, generous arid accomplished, Ho 
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married his princess Kaveri to Janhu f born of the 
Sine or Amayaats, 2nd son of Pimirava. He reigned 
perh. tili 2590 B, C, His son and successor, Sra- 
vast a built the city of StaMdi (perh. in 2 5 So 
B. C-) in N, Oudh, which afterwards became so 
famous in both Hindu and Buddhist connection 
{6th C, B. C.) The ruins of Sravasti are stilt ex¬ 
tant in Gaur {now, Ganda district^ Sravasta was 
succeeded by his son Vrihadaswa perh. in 2560 
B C - A W Y strong cavalry formed the best part 
of his army. It is said that he was an invincible 
Kaja/ J He was very mighty, quick and pious, 
fie reigned long, perh. till 2525 B. C. Desirous 
of retirement he installed Prince 'Kuralasva on 
the throne. At that time the great sage U tank a 
appeared and requested him to -stay and rid the 
land of the oppressions of the mighty Davava 
king Dhundu, Vrihadasva bogged to be excused 
and ordered Kuvaiasva to check Dhuiidu. The 
Dai Eyas were cousins to the Deva Aryans. Yet 
there was great political enmity between the two 
Houses, One line of the Dafcyas had attained 
great power and eminence in the Indian Desert. 
Dhundu was the present king of the Desert. He 
was a very great hero and his army also very 
large and strong. Usually he hated the Brah¬ 
mans, the sages and other Aryan kings. 

In bravery and other princely qualities, Kuva- 
lasva far surpassed his lather. He had many sons 
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all of whom were learner!, powerful and terrible. 

He was good, pious and heroic. His power of 
endurance was extraordinary. He was very quick 
in moving his army. After necessary preparation 
he declared war upon Dhundu and invaded his 
Desert kingdom. He led the main part of the army, ^ 
his sons acting as assistants. A terrible fight 
ensued and raged long. Loss of lives on both 
sides, was very great After a good deal of strenu¬ 
ous exertions, Dhundu was killed by a fire-weapon 
Victory earned Kuvalasva great fame and the 
glorious title of Dhundumura . (Date perh. 2524 
or 23 B. C.) Kuvalaswa ruled till 2500 B. C. (Ma- 
habh.) Tea Solar kings (Xo 7 to 16) paid great 
attention to cavalry Kuvalaswa was succeeded by 
his eldest son Drirhaswa who was heroic, popu¬ 
lar and peaceful. His was probably a long reign. 

He was succeeded by Haeyyaswa the First—a 
mere blank name. His son arid successor was 
Xikumbhaswa whose exploits and sacrifices made 
the treasury very weak. Nikumbha was succeeded 
by his son Sanhataswa (alias, Krisaswa.) But for 
his wise reduction of the cavalry ancf curtailment *i 
of expenditure, the state could not be saved. He 
had two sons and one daughter. He ruled perh. 
till 2400 Bw C. It appears that Princess Haima- 
vati was his eldest child. The Siva and the 
Brahma Purons made her the next successor. 

But the majority of the authorities omit her. We 
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therefore pass on tq the next king, No, i 7, who is 
called Pra&enajit (2400 B. C.) He was brave* war¬ 
like and a great conqueror- He is also noted far 
his gifts of numberless mlkh cow* (Mahabh, 
Peace Hook. Chap 233.} His queen Gauri bore hint 
a very pious and heroic son Yuvanaswa by 11.1:0 % 
This king was a lamb at home anti a lion in 
the chase. Having subdued many kings, he 
performed a Horse Sacrifice with great pomp, ilia 
gifts were free to all deserving persons. {Ma habit. 
Peace Book. Chap, 233.) 

Being long childless, he left the Raj to the 
m misters and went to the forest* with the queen, 
to practise penance for a worthy son. The sage 
Bhargava and his disciples, pleased with the piny, 
of the king, performed a special sacrifice for hint 
and gave the queen a consecrated food and a 
nostrum to remove her barrenness. Soon the queen 
had hops of an heir. The son born of her, was the 
renowned Mandhata. Prom childhood, he receiv¬ 
ed very careful tending and training. He was 
stately in stature, fair in complexion and strong - 
built. It is said that he learned archery* the W- 
das and the military science very easily. He was 
crowned* at 16. 

19. Mandhata JR. V. IV. 42. S-9 ; VIII 39-40; 

I. 112.) B t C. 2460 to 2300, 

It appears that Mandhata was the title meaning. 
T*u I Htlfiin / tiur j.' The Rig-Veda gives his name 
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as Durgaha and a Puran calls him Suvtctdu, Put 
everywhere he is described by his title of Man- 
ilkrtta, a futly deserving one. Tradition makes him 
the greatest emperor of India* it is said that he 
was great as a man, as a conqueror, as a ruler and 
a patron of arts, industries and learning. On the as¬ 
sumption of royalty, he first organised a very 
powerful army which soon became a million strong. 
With this mighty force* he conquered the whole 
of India, Ceylon and other islands of the Indian 
ocean. The most distinguished Indian kings wham 
he had defeated, were Janamejaya, Angara, Mar- 
utta, Sudhanva, Gaya, Puru, VriHadratha of An- 
ga, Adta, Rama and others. (Mahhabh. Peace 
Book. Chap* 29,} About this tune, the ancient 
Afghans grew very powerful and turbulent. They 
often invaded N. India and harassed the people 
M and hat a defeated them and conquered Gand- 
hara. He was a just and vigorous ruler. It is 
said that under him, the land was rid of robbers. 
Unluckily, as the consequence of a long drought, 
ti famine broke out in N W* India, 

However, he combatted it successfully. The 
pious field of Kuaikshetra (CarnalJ was the site 
of hts numberless sacrifices* Here he performed his 
Imperial and Horse Sacrifices with great pomp. 
He gave numberless cows and gold fish to Brah¬ 
mans, To relieve the famine-stricken people, it is 
said, he raised hills of boiled rice and curry fac, 
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excavated tanks of ghee, curd, honey, m\\k &c. 
&c* The Kig-Veda has honored him in VIII. 
39-40, I 11 2 and ebewere. His chief queen was 
Vmdumati, daughter of king Sasavindu. He had 
3 sons and 50 daughters. The princesses were all 
married to the sage Saubhari. Prince Gaura—his 
grandson on the daughter's side, built a king¬ 
dom with Gaur as capital ifp:rh. Snow Faizabad), 
About this time, ancient Mathura {Muttra) was 
tij# scat of a mighty Daitya kingdom* One day 
when Mandhata, with an army, was corning back 
through that state, the Daityas attacked him. The 
old emperor with his army perished to a man 
Thus ended the glorious career of the greatest 
Indian monarch alter a long reign of some Go 
years 

When Yuvanaswa 11 ,, father to Mandhata was 
ruling at Gudh, Mnrutta* a scion of the Solar dy^ 
nasty {not of Oodh) attained great political eminence 
in N T . India He was son to king Avikshita des¬ 
cended from Nedishta, a son of Mann. He is 
described as one of the 5 great Emperors of an¬ 
cient India. He hail conquered all and performed 
an Imperial Sacriftce. During the latter jiart ot 
his reign, a 12 years* drought profiled in the 
western half of N T . India* A terrible famine follow¬ 
ed, Miseries and loss of lives were very great. 
Even the seers who lived on the sacred river 
Surasvari, fled to other countries for food. Only 
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one young sage remained there, living on fish. He 
alone remembered the Vedas, The large and no¬ 
ble heart of Marutta ached and, wept for the peo¬ 
ple, He, with the ministers, spared no pains to 
relieve the distressed. Marutta of happy memory 
is still a favorite play on out Indian stage. We 
have seen that Marutta was defeated by Mandha- 
ta. Prince VUala of Marutta's line built Vaisali, 
20. Furukutsa, ^R, V, IV. 42. 8-9.) 

About 2300 B. C. Furtikutsa succeeded his fa¬ 
ther on the throne. Though he was brave and 
resolute, yet he lacked the tact and skill of a con* 
sum mate gen era L The Gandharvas (ancient Af¬ 
ghans) rose in rebellion. He speedily led an ex¬ 
pedition against them and was successful in putt¬ 
ing it down* The Afghans gathered strength and 
again raised the standard of rebellion. Nay, they 
even dreamed of conquering N India. Pnrukutsa 
again marched against them at the head of a 
strong and large army. But unluckily he was 
defeated and made captive- This is the only in¬ 
stance of a Solar king's captivity in, the enemy's 
lands and hands. This earned the late king the 
opprobrious name of Ptirnkuts& i. e. one of much 
ill repute, from F«r« = much and kutsn =* censure. 
As the queen was then pregnant, the ministers 
and the people could not place any of his brothers 
on the throne. Prince Muchukunda was a very 
brave general, fie repeatedly defeated the Gan- 
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darvas and delivered: his brother Furukutsa from 
their hands. He even helped the Devas of the 
North against their enemies. In the meantime, the 
queen gave birth to a son. They declared the 
infant prince king. 1 Vince Ambarbha and Mu- 
chuk until were Regents. Furukutsa was set aside 
from the throne on account of his captivity. He 
was however, given a small kingdom to rule on 
the north bank of the river Narmada. 

21 . Trasaddasyu, {R* V, L 112 ; IV. 4?. S-£) 
Furukutsa ruled for some 5 yean only. Then 
his infant son Trasadtiasyu was placed on the 
throne (2295 13 , C )* During the king’s minority, 
the ministers and his uncles conducted the state. 
He grew up a valiant monarch. Early in 
life, he had conceived the idea of being amply re¬ 
venged on the authors of his father’s disgrace. So* 
he led several expeditions against the fierce Grind- 
harvas and shattered their [rower. The very terror 
of his name was enough tc keep off foreign enemies 
to attack India for some time. Within India itself, 
there were still Non-Aryan and Dairy a and Da- 
nava Aryan Powers, inimical to the Aryans, But 
all of them kept quiet now. The kingdom of 
Ouflh was highly prosperous under him. The Ma- 
habharata calls him a royal saint ■ he was magna 
ruinous and stately He ruled some 70 years (2295 
to 2225 B, C) Towards the latter part of his reign 
the great sage Agastya came to him for some 
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money to make ornaments for his wife But know¬ 
ing that the income and expenditure of the state 
of OwJh were equal, he refused the king's gift. 
Aga&tya next went to the Danava king IlYala. of 
Central India, who enjoyed the deputation of 
immense wealth at that time. The great sage 
and his works in the Deccan deserve special notice 
here. He was the most distinguished sage of India 
in the twenty-second century B. C« Hu and his 
brother Vasista# were sons to Mitra-Varuna and 
a prostitute Urvasi by name. His true name was 
M&na ( Vrihad sa*ihita\ He is highly honored in 
the Rig’Veda and all other traditions. He first 
built his hermitage in the Chhapra district (BeharjJ 
btit afterwards repaired to the Vindhya mountain. 
He spent his whole life to spread Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion in the Deccan. With the aid of his brother 
and disciples, he was highly successful in his mis* 
sion. The South bowed to the North, attracted 
by the tetter's superior civilisation The works of 
Agastya in the field of politics were not less im¬ 
portant. About this time, the western coasts of 
South India were constantly oppressed by the pir¬ 
ates. St is said that after the fall of \ ritra, the 
great Assyrian monarch, the Assyrians ot the 
Mekrait coast, bring afraid, took to sea and began 
piracy. 

The Indian coasts and merchantmen were of¬ 
ten attacked atid looted by these people known 
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to the Hindus by the name of These 

men gradually settled in the islands A large co¬ 
lony of them finally settled in the Malabar Coast 
Thus f centuries passed amidst the alternate states 
of peace and war, In the twenty'Second century 
fresh troubles arose. It would bi wrong to sup¬ 
pose that the new northern, Mission was universally 
hailed in the South, There were small but power* 
fnl communities who allied with the KaUfesyas 
to strongly oppose the New Mission. The her* 
mitages were attacked, missionaries killed, cows 
stolen and lots of harms done. Agastya now ap¬ 
plied to the kings, received their aid in men and 
money, formed a strong army and navy by which 
the enemies were crushed and the sea*pirate 
hunted out and driven from the island# of the Ara* 
hi an Sea, After a stay of some 35 or jo years 
near the Vindhyas, Agastya left for still further 
South, on the same holy mission, and settled per¬ 
manently somewhere beyond the Godavari and 
Krishna. His mission in the new sphere went on 
with full vigor, W hile Agastya was busy, civilising 
the southernmost peninsula, a political disturbance 
arose in the north. It appears that some Solar 
king of the north led an expedition for the poli¬ 
tical conquest of the Deccan, But the Dravi- 
dian* of the Vindhyan states checked his course, 
and resolved to turn the table. They formed an 
alliance and invaded the north. Fight went on 
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for sometime with success and reverse. At last 
the Dravydians had the belter of it The Sov- 
therners sent an envoy to A^astya to intercede. 
The great sage came from ths south and b tde 
the Dra vidian allies desist from further warfare. 
They obeyed him and stopped, 

There is no evidence to show that Agastya 
had filled any part of the Deccan with the Aryan 
settlers. Trite, some Soiar and Lunar princes haul 
already penetrated into the south and built small 
kingdoms there ; but they were mere drops in the 
ocean of the Dravidians, The only Aryan state 
that had attained importance and distinction was 
Vidarbha ( Now Berar and its neighbourhood ). 
Agastya married princess Lopamudra of Vtdarbha* 
She was otic of the 16 ideally chaste Hindu wives. 
Her only son was Idhmavaha. (Rig-Veda and the 
Turans.) 

According to VisAnu Ftiruna (Book I V. i- 4 \ 
the next king No. 22. was Anaranya whom all 
other Puranas mark as No. 49 We have followed 
the majority. Frishadaswa is our next king. He 
is honored in the Mababharata as a worthy king, 
but nothing in particular is known- As the wars 
of Trasadtlasyu emptied the treasury, the king 
was therefore compelled to reduce the army ex¬ 
penditure by minimising the cavalry. His rdgn 
was probably very short The next king was l rP 
dhanva called in the Rig-Veda as T ri-viishna. 
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"He was a great patron of learning, protector of 
the good, wise, bravo and wealthy M (R. V. V,* 
27,) His son Tryaruna was the next king. He 
was a great Vedic scholar. Like lus father he 
also was a |natron of learning. The seer Atri says 
The royal saint Tryaruna, son to Trivrishna, has 
attained great distinction by giving me a cart 
with two bullocks and ten thousand gold coins. 1 * 
(R V- V. 27.} The Sdlyayana Brahmaxa gives 
the following story :—‘“The Solar king Tryaruna 
and his priest Vrisa were once driving together in 
a carriage On the way, the carriage suddenly 
rati over a young Brahmin boy who was grievously 
hurt- A question arose as to who was guilty in 
the matter. The elders of the royal family de¬ 
clared the priest guilty. At this priest Vrisa's wrath 
knew no bounds. However, he immediately treated 
the boy carefully and saved him from death. 
Vrisa then resigned his priesthood. But the Iksha- 
kus then fell on his feet, begged his pardon and 
propritiated him in various ways/* Tryaruna per¬ 
haps ruled till 220 D B. G. 

Satyavrata (Trisanku) 2200 B.C to 2175 R,C 

Having crowned Satyavrata on the throne, tli- 
pious king Tryaruna passed into religious retire¬ 
ment. Though son to a pious and learned father, 
yet, before long, he showed himself very wild, by 
committing three great sins for which they called 
him Trfsankn (/ e. a king of 3 great sins). His 
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sins were (l) stealing another’s wife, (2) slaughter 
of a milch cow and (3 eating its beef. All classes 
of people became highly disgusted with him tor 
these acts. Almost all shunned him. Being dethron¬ 
ed. he left the capital and went to the forest A 
terrible famine, caused by long drought, was then 
raging in the land. During that dire calamity. 
Trisanhu saved the starving Visvamitra family 
by Ins hunted meat. iMahabh. Peace Book.) Help¬ 
less and cast away, he asked the aid of V isva- 
mitra, a very influential sage of the age. \ is- 
vainitra pardoned and pitied the young king on 
promise of correction. Trisanku agreed and turned 
over a new leaf. To atone for his sins, the king 
took up a long and great sacrifice. The priest de¬ 
clined to preside. Upon this, 1 risanku asked V i>- 
, vamitra who came and began the sacrifice in right 
earnest. But very great opposition from the pri¬ 
ests and the Brahmanas obstructed its complctioa 
No rishi, no Brahinana, no friend came to the 
sacrifice as all regarded Trisanku as Chfi'M* 
(Hunter). The king, helpless, looked to Visvami¬ 
tra. who, roused by the opposition, exerted himself 
to the utmost ami induced, by his superior learn¬ 
ing and penance, many Brahmanas and rbhis to 
be present and accept the king’s gi:ts &c. The 
sacrifice met with half success. His queen was 
Satyamthft by whom he had the renowned son 
I lari Chandra. ( Hari-vansa XII 13-B ) 
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26. Harischandra (I'crh. 2175 to 2130 B. C.) 

Ort the retirement of Trisanku, his son Hari*- 
chandra ascended the throne. He was extremely 
handsome, pious and very warlike. Having sub* 
dued the kings of India, he had celebrated an lm- 
'♦ perial sacrifice with such pomp that It ever re¬ 
mained unsurpassed and was only equalled by that 
of Yudhisthira the Just (14th C. B. C) It is said 
that Harischandra gave to all 5 times more than 
what they had asked. Of the long roll of ancient 
Hindu kings, only Marutta and Harischandra 
were deemed by the Indians as worthy rivals of 
Indra. (Mahabh. Salya Book, Chap. 20) The 
king had built a town called Harischandrapura or 
Saubhapura. It appears that prowess and fame 
had turned his head. He grew insolent and now 
dishonored Brahmans, sages and even great seers. 
Erelong he fell ill of plethora. It is said that he 
was cured of it by the offer of a human sacrifice. 
(Attarcya Brahmana.) The growing unpopularity 
of the emperor reached the cars of the Illustri¬ 
ous sage Visvamitra who had saved his father 
Trisanku from disgrace. He now resolved to 
correct Harischandra. It so happned that one 
fine morning, the king, out on hunting, was 
passing by the hermitage of . Visvamitra, not 
far from the capital, where, implored by several 
girls tied by the great sage for having torn hi* 
flowcrplants, he liberated them out of compas>ion 
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This immediately brought him into an unpleasant 
contact with the sage. A$ the king boasted of 
his large heart, Visvamitra asked a gift of him: 
the king agreed to make. The sage asked his 
kingdom. The king also, to be truthful, gave it 
As a gift to a Brahman is always to be made with 4: 
a suitable fce T the sage demanded it but the king 
could not pay. The sage, with affected anger, 
pressed the king hard for the fee. At last, the king 
sold himself to a doma ffuneral assistant) of Benares 
and sold also hist queen and the only prince to a 
Brahmana of the same sacred place, to pay the 
fee. Shortly after, the ex-queen Saivya came to the 
burning-ghat of lCasi to cremate her son Roht ^ 
tasva, bitten by a snake while culling flower for 
the Brahman master. The royal pair recognised 
each other after a puzzle. Visvamftrt now ap¬ 
peared and revived the prince by a nostrum. 

And admiring the king's extreme devotedness 
to virtue and truth, the sage returned the realm, 
so long managed by the ministry, 1 he royal par¬ 
ty then went back to Qadh amidst the rejoinings 
and applause of all* Hadschandra ruled till the 
prince was of age. His happy memory is still 
cherished by the millions of Hindus, on the stage 
and d esc where. 

Visvamttra was connected with the royal family 
of Oudh. His grand-father Kusika, a Lunar king of. 
Canon], had married the daughter of king Puru* 
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kutsA of Oudh. (Harivansa), Visvamitra was doty 
crowned and ruled for a short time But he was 
not at alt heroic. He was often defeated by his ene¬ 
mies. On one occasion, when coming back from 
a hunting excursion, he invited himself to the ho? 1 
pitality of the distinguished sage Vasista, The 
latter however, was not then in. The soldiers of 
Vi standtra lore the flower-plants and branches of 
the fruit-trees to feed the horses, camels and ele¬ 
phants. Vasista on return to his hermitage, grew 
very angry. An unpleasant affray ensued. Vasi>t s 
army, mostly composed of sturdy Non-Aryans soon 
routed the army of Visvamitra who emailing un¬ 
der grief, repaired to Canouj. Being of a reli¬ 
gious turn of mind, he abdicated in favor of his 
eldest prince and turned A red use By self-cul¬ 
ture and penance, he soon grew up a very powerful 
sage and ranked as a Brahmana. His son Su*- 
ruta was trained as a great physician. His daugh¬ 
ter Sakuntala was fostered by Kanva and married 
to Dushyanta. The Rig~Veda gives the name a< 
Tritsu and his title as Varista. He was a High 
Priest to all great monarchs and a kufopati (Chan¬ 
cellor) to a Residential University, He fed and 
taught over 10 ooo disciples in different parts 
of N, India. The rivalry of Visvamitra with him 
is notorious. 

- Q -. . . 

2;. Rohttasva : Perh, 2130 to 2100 B, C 
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Ha nucha ndra was succeeded by his son Rohi- 
tasws. He built Rohitasvapura, now R hota^artu 
He appears to have had 3 sons (Brahma P.) Han¬ 
ts uvi a, the eldest prince perhaps succeeded him; but 
he died soon after. The next king was Champa who 
built Champapurg perhaps near modern Bhagal- 
pur in Eastern Behar. The next king was Sedo¬ 
va, noted as a good ruler. His son and successor 
Vijaya-ttandana was a very great hero It is said 
that his army never knew defeat His name and 
fame appear from the Mahabharata, the Purans 
and elsewhere. The great Jain scholar Hemchandra 
has noted him as One of the 63 * great men* of 
ancient India, He was succeded by his son Bha- 
ruka. This king was averse to fighting and loved 
peace. He applied himself vigorously to improve 
the condition of his people. This good king was 
succeeded by his son Vrika, the Terrible. About 
this time, the Haihayas, and the Talajanghas— 
two offshoots of the Lunar Dynasty grew very 
powerful in Central anti South-west India. 1 he 
power and prosperity of Kosala, became an eye¬ 
sore to them. So they resolved to ruin it. But 
Vrika baffled all their attempts to do so. This 
heroic king prob. ruled till 2000 Ik C when hfe 
•ion Bahuka (the Longi-Manus) succeeded him. 

33. Rahuka (Perh, 2000 to T 995 E C, 
Bahuka was. no doubt t a worthy king. He knew 
to what grave dangers Kosala now lay exposed. 
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So he lost no time and gave himself up to mobi¬ 
lisation. The 1 iaihayas and Talajanghas again 
attacked Oudh but were defeated, Now they 
aheed with the \ AVSrtas, the Hunas F the Paradas, 
the Sakas, the Keralas, the Chinese (Proh, Ne¬ 
palese or people* north of Himalayas) the Cholas See. 
The allies attacked Ayodhya. Bahuka fought hard 
but could not prevail against the enormous odds. 
The '1 nvineibls City " was conquered by the ene* 
mics. Bahuka, with his two queens withdrew to the 
hermitage of sage Aurva in the Himalaya Queen 
Yadavi was them pregnant Out of jealousy, the 
other queen poisoned her* But Aurva saved her 
by a medicinal drug Bahuka died in the mean¬ 
time The pregnant queen wished to bo a Vi 
but v. ns stayed by the sage* in whoso hermitage 
prince Sahara flit s &■*■ with* and g r irti = poison) was 
born. A urea taught him the entire Vedas, various 
arms and fire weapons. Sagara collected a strong 
army and attacked Ayodhya. The people of Ko- 
>a!a flocked to his standard* After a hard atru^- 
glc, the Haihayai and the Talajanghas were boa- 
ten off. Oudh was regained- Aurva gave Sagara 
material assistance. His ancestors, of the Bhrt u 
dan* were priest to the Haihayas who had robbed 
them of their treasure for military purpose?. This le i 

!?, a batt [ c in whkh o( the priests were killed 
The mother or Aurva, then pregnant fled to the 
Himalaya w herc Aurva was born. So* the great 
sage was a sworn enemy of the Haihayas. 
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About 2002 B. C., Queen Semiramis of Assy¬ 
ria invaded India and conquered a part of it. The 
account is given by Diodorus who took it from 
Ctesias. The Queen marched with a large army 
and fought with Sthavarapati, Gk. Stabrobites 
i. e Lord of the Earth, apparently a king on the 
right bank of the Indus. She founded the city of 
Kophcn on the R. Kabul. This proves that at 
this time, the country on the right bank of the 
Upper Indus was subject and paid tribute to, the 
Assyrians. 

(Historians’ History of the World. Vol. II.) 

* 34. Sagara (Pcrh. 1975 1 ° * 9 2 5 B. C. 

Having regained the throne, Sagara thought 
of signalling Jthc power and glory of Kosala once 
more. So. he collected a very strong and large 
army, attacked his father’s enemies and crushed 
them in several battles. We are told that Sagara 
was going to annihilate the several non-Aryan 
Powers that had allied with the Haihayas. But 
those, now helpless, applied to priest Vasista at 
whose intercession Sagara spared their lives and 
liberty, but punished them in various ways. He 
laid them all under an interdict. Thus, those peo¬ 
ples though originally pure Kshatriyas, were 
now forced to turn impure and fallen. 

After immense conquests in India and the 
southern sea, Sagara became an overlord. Then, 
desirous of performing a Horse- Sacrifice, he let 
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• loose the horse with some princes and an army 
60,000 strong. 

Passing through various countries, the horse at 
last had come to Bengal where it was stolen all 
on a sudden by a Dravidian Chief and placed In 
the hermitage of a great sage named Kapila, 
who lived near the mouths of the Ganges. The 
princes and the army, after a good deal of search 
came to Kapila and finding the horse near him, 
rashly charged him with the theft of the sacri¬ 
ficial beast It is said that the princes and the 
whole army fell victim to the wrath of Kapila, 
then shining like a perfect mass of splendour. 
When this unhappy news reached Sagara, he forth 
with sent his grandson Ansuman to 'Kapila. The 
young prince, under proper escorts, went to the 
great sage, tendered to him his grand-father’s 
humble regard and propritiated him with prayers 
and went back to Ayodhya with the horse. The 
sacrifice was duly performed with great pomp. 

Sagara was very pious and popular, but not 
happy in his private life. His first life was spent 
in hard fighting. He had two queens viz, Kcsini 
(princess of Vidarbha) and Sumati, but both of 
them were long childless. So, leaving the raj on 
the ministers, Sagara went to the sage Bhrigu in 
the Himalaya where he, with the queens, prac¬ 
tised penance long. Bhrigu then gave the queens 
a drug each, by which Kesini presented Sagara 
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a son. Sumati bore him several sons* The eldest, 
prince Asamanjas born of Kesini grew up £ 
very wicked lad. He oppressed the citizens in 
various ways. If nnt safticiuntly respected, he 
would even hurl buys, bound hand and foot, into 
the river. The citi&ns complained to Sagara. 1 h; 
old emperor banished Asamanjas from the realm. 
After exile, the prince Lecame very good; hut 
he was not recalled. His sou Ansuman was 
crowned. Then Sagara passed into religious retire¬ 
ment He ruled over 50 years and left the ra) 
in a highly prosperous condition, (Mat. Furana. 
Oiap. it. sec also Vis. P. Book IV ; Padma P. 
Heaven Part. Ch- ISO 

The following two kings Nos. 35 and 3G, are 
a 1 most blank mmes As the realm was now wiih- 
out a thorn, Ansuman gave himself exclusively 
to religion. He is called a ntj>irshi i. e. a royal 
sage. With him. perhaps closed the twentieth 
century. Having installed his pious son, Dili pa 
the First on the throne, about 1900 B. C., Ansu¬ 
man turned an ascetic. Ills sou Dilfpa l. t after a 
short peaceful reign of some 10 or \z years, with 
drew to the Himalaya for life-long penitential 
purposes. 

37. Bhagiratha 1P90 to 1S50 B. C), On the 
early retirement of his father, he ascended the 
throne. He was physically very weak in early 
life, but by the benediction of the learned but dc' 
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form ’d sage Ashtil-vakra, his weakness, ivas off. 
His physique gradually became very strong. Tra^ 
tlition makes him one of the 5 great emperors of 
ancient India. He was very pirm.s j wise, learned, 
brave and Wind. It is said that after Mandhata, 
India had not witnessed a more powerful king 
thaif Bhagiratha to whom bowed all the kings of 
India. His ovcrEord.ship was distinctly marked by 
the performance of an Imperial Sacrifice and a 
a Horse Sacrifice, beside:, many minor sacrifices. 
Hr showed greatness in not taking any tribute 
from ihc subdued kings. His gifts were free and 
amounted to a million in the shape of slave girk 
chariots, elephants, horse, cattle,, goats and sheep. 
Besides, he gave lo all whatever the)- asked. Asa 
kiug he ivas exceedingly popular. After a splendid 
reign of so m2: 40 years, he left the Raj 10 his abl > 
m r 'Hsters, repaired to Urn source of the Ganges, 
■north of the Himalayas where he practised pe- 
mn^e along with his qn?M, with the object of 
having an offspring. There after sum 2tim:-, a 
prince was b^rn to him to the great ddigfrt of him¬ 
self and his people. A popular legend gives tbi> 
monarch the credit of bringing down the Ganges 
from the north on the Indl in plains. This is w.o ig; 
for, the Rig-Veda tells us that at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Yamuna. Brahma himself. 
Varuna, Semi and other mightly king* had per- 
formed various sacrifices. Hence is the name ?/a- 
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yapa i y c. an excellent place of sacrifice. The pro¬ 
bable fact is that the sanctity of the Ganges ori¬ 
ginated with this emperor. The Indus and the 
Sarasvati were sacred to the Vedic Aryans. Th. 
Sarayu was holy to the people of Kosala. Now 
Bhagiratha declared the Gang* as sacred to all. 

Prince Srutasena, son to Bhagiratha, was pla¬ 
ced on the throne by the sages, people and the 
ministers about c. 1835 B. C. We know nothing 
of him. The next king, Nabhaga, was son and 
successor to Srutasena. It is said that in direct op¬ 
position to his father’s wishes, he had married a 
fair Vaisy«i lass, which displeased his father so 
much that he disinherited him. He obeyed 
his father, left the palace and practised severe pen¬ 
ance in a distant hermitage, accompanied by his 
wife. The king, afterwards recalled him into his 
favor, and duly crowned him. Nabhaga was a 
very powerful monarch. The Mahabharata tells 
us that he asserted his ovcrlordship after having 
subdued the kings of India and performed an Im¬ 
perial sacrifice as a token of his suzerainty He 
probably ruled till c. 1800 B. C. when he left the 
Raj to his worthy son Amvarisha. 

40. Amvarisha (Perh. C. 1800 to 1775 
He proved a very valiant monarch. It appears 
that he had made fighting his sole business in life. 
It is said that in numberless battles, he iought no 
less than a million of soldiers. He had defeated 
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many kings, and conquered many lands, Every 
conquest was followed by a sacrifice in which 
various foods, drinks, music, sports and amuse¬ 
ments were arranged for the entertainment of all 
classes of people. He gave away to thr Brahmans 
over a billion of cows. His other gifts were so 
4 liberal and general that the great seers declared 
that nobody had ever witnessed nor woirtd ever see 
their like in India. He had a very fair daughter 
Srimati by name. For her, even two eminent sages 
fought w ith him though without success. He was 
a Vishnuvitc and a very popular ruler. 

About this time or even earlier, numerous Ar¬ 
yan colonies of the Indo-Gcrmanic Family w r erc 
forming new settlements on the shores of the Mo. 
diterranean Sea. The Rig-Veda states that Hari - 
yupia -perh. eastern Europe) and Roosam (most 
probab. Lithuania in Russia) had been colonised 
by the Aryans before 3.000 B. C. In about 1S00 
B. C India itself presents to us 3 distinct regions . 
v'z, (i) the Aryan region between the Himalaya 
and the Vindhyas and Eastern Afghanistan .to 
Mithila and Benares : This contained Aryyavarta, 
Brahmavarta, Brahmarshidcsa and Madhyadesa 
including the countries of Eastern Afghanistan. 
Kasmir, Panjab, Carnal Matsya, Surascna, Antar- 
vedi (the Doab), Kosala, Mithila and Kasi. (ii) 
The Vihya desa 1. e. Half-Aryan region including 
Sindh. Sauvira, Cathiawar. Gujrat, Magadh. Anga 
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least Rchar), VangafBcngal &c. (iii) The Deccan. 
The Vedic civiIisation was prevalent in the first, 
the Vratya-Aryan in the 2nd and the Dravido- 
Aryan hi the 3rd region. Of the lf A ryyn-Mlcc h - 
chha* countries, Magadh was the most prominent. 
When the Aryans were in tire Panjab, then even 
Bengal was powerful and civilised The Aryans, 
jealous of the Bengalis abused them as 'noseless,, 

■ irreligious™ and speechless birds." Magadh is 
called Kikata in the R. V* III. 53 - 144 ■* is also 
mentioned ill the V!. Veda and the Ath, Veda 1,V. 
22. 14 ) which states that fever prevailed there The 
Aryans hated the East Indians much. For, they 
never milked the cow for a sacrifice nor lighted a 
fire for the samo{R, V.). The philologist Yaska 
railed Kikaia ( Magadh) a “Home of the Nun- 
Ary a ns. The Atharvn Veda, Vratya Part. XV, 
2. 1 -4, and the Tandy a Brahmana X\ lh 
describe the corrupt manners of those peoples, 
it is said that the Magadhans used an Aryan ton¬ 
gue Dr. Ben dell Kith thinks that a Prakrit d Sa¬ 
ji *ct was current among them. Mithlla was a chief 
centre of the Aryan Vedic civilisation Mifh 1 sri 

gave light to the eastern provinces. In spite ot 
many prohibitive laws, many Aryan priests, scho¬ 
lars missionaries &c, lived in MagatEh, Anga, 
Vanga &c, and gradually spread the Aryan civili¬ 
sation among the people (Sankhyayana Aranyaka 
VII ijO Vet it is plain that the Vedic cHdto* 
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tron did not enslave the Magadhan cult and col- 
tore. However, the suitable name of the Vindh- 
y^is the Barrier) and the mention of rice, ele— 
phant\ large tigers and some peculiar plants. &c 
m the Vedas, clearly indicate the eastward mi¬ 
gration of the Aryans. 

Another point deserves notice here. About 
th E s time, the In do Iranian separation took place. 
By this time not only the Gangetic Aryans had 
differed from the primitive Indo-Aryan tribes of 
die Upper Indus in manners, customs and some 
religious rites, hut even the latter differed from 
one another, especially about religious matter;?. 
Religious differences led some of those North¬ 
western Aryans to seek a new homo in the Ira¬ 
nian table-land. These were the ancient Farsi* 
who took from India their mythology, language, 
4 castes &c. Babylon is mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda. A pbte discovered by the German scho¬ 
lar Hugo Vm-Qaire states that 3,300 years ago 
1, A in 13S5 B, C, in a treaty between two kings 
oi Babylon, mention is made of their gods Mi- 
thra, Vanina, Indra &c, in course of other thing?, 
The Farsis maintained their religion and liberty 
till 64/ A. D. p when defeated by the Arabs, they 
embraced Islam. Some however, fled to the moun- 
tain % and some to Cabal Again when Obul 
was defeated and converted by the Arabs in the 
Sth century A. D., the Parsis fled from there and 
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time to Bombay tn India and have been living 
with us for over a thousand years. Though very 
small in number—being hardly over a kkh T they 
arc an influential commodity* They arc mostly 
given to trade. They serve India in various ways* 
Chiefly through iheir exertions,, our Indian pro¬ 
ducts reach the foreign markets of the world* Da- 
dabhoy Jfaoroji* Sir Ratan Tata and*several others 
of the sect, are ornaments of tire empire. 

After Amvarisha, the power of lCosala seems 
to have declined under the following 13 kings* 
Siudhu'dwipa, son and successor of Amvarisha r 
though mighty, yet passed most of his life at the 
sacred capital of Prilhmfnka on the north bank 
of the Sarasvwtip where he Is said to have aitawvrd 
great Brahminhood. His son Ayutaswa succeeded 
him* Bhangflsuri was perhaps his other name. He 
was mighty and good- His son Bitupama or 
Ritupafc ruled in the middle of the rHth century 
ft, C He had sheltered Nate, king of Nlshadha 
j|iiob. jV/rrtr*j rd b> Rajputna) in his distress caused 
by the loss of his kingdom by a stake in gambling 
with his younger brother. HiS faitltful queen 
Damayanti, abandoned in the wood by her lord 
arrived at her father's house after a good deal of 
trouble and sent men in differed directions in 
quest of Nata. At last, the scent of Nala was 
brought from Oudh by a Brahmatia messenger* 
Damayanti, under approval of her mother but 
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without the knowledge of her father, king Bhima 
of V idarbha (Bcrar), proclaimed her intention of 
choosing a worthy husband. Young Rituparna 
wished to attend the marriage-assembly. So, ho 
ordered hjs charioteer Vahuka (Nala in disguise) 
to be ready. Nala was very skilled in coachman¬ 
ship and Rituparna in gambling. On the way, 
they learned each other’s art. They arrived at 
Kundina, the capital of Berar. The king received 
Rituparna in state and then asked the cause of 
his coming there. Rituparna was surprised at this. 
In the meantime, Nala was recognised and reunited 
with Danayanti. Rituparna was very glad to learn 
the fact. He soon left for his capital, begging leave 
<>f both Bhima and Nala. The latter soon regained 
his kingdom. 

It is already noted that Sagara had almost 
crushed the powerful Haihayas of Mahishmati. 
near the mouths of the river Narmada, in the 20th 
century B. C. The following two centuries found 
them very powerful again In the iSth century 
B. C. Arjuna, son to Kritavirayya, of that Hai 
haya clan was the greatest monarch in Irdia He 
uas a Jain by religion. He is described as one 
of the 5 great emperors of ancient India. He is 
said to have oonqqgrcd not only India, but also 
the following 18 islands of the sea. Jrtdr.t fperh. 
then the Indus delta), Chandra (?), Cosent {Cutely 
d/rr nya (Maldiv). Tttwrvku (Ceylon J. 
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Gtibkaitiman { Andaman ), Kagti ( Nicober ) r 
Saumytt (Sumatra,) Barttmt (Borneo), Gandharvu 
(Java ?), j Baraka (Bali), Katikfi (CoCOs), Kitittudtfft ) 
Sank hit iHonkong), BhftdrnraMa (?) fa vang&ka 
(J apart), Kit mart (?) &c. The century from c. J/5^ 
to «6>o B. C was one of great unrest rapine and 
bloodshed; arising from the gr'eal rivalry between 
the Jains and the I iinclus; between the Brahmans 
and the Warriors; between the Vasista and the 
VisVamilru Families. 

The sorts or Arjtma were regular tyrants Their 

oppressions forced the 1 bait mi its to fight, kis 

said that (tie Brahmans, aided by the Vaisyns 

and the Sudfas, attacked the powerful Haihnyas 

Hut, for the ttartt of an able general, the allies 

were defeated The Brrthmarts now discovered 

# 

their effort appointed a Stnafiali (commander) wor- 
thy to lead the allies, arm y again against the Hai- 
hayas. This time, the Brahmans were victorious 
u:id the enemies singrfally defeated. (Mubabh, 
Drona Book, Chap, Jo,) 

Wc haVe seen that Brsh marts in general 
were being slighted by the warriors There were 
of course several reasons for it. The firms were 
all princes. Tfur warriors were dot only fightherS, 
but also ph 1 1 nsophicr‘-—religious instructors and 
composers of Uparti shads Qn the other hand, 
the Brahmin brain was growing poor. 1 he ver¬ 
satile genius that had characterised the early 
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Aryans was now rare In tile Brahmans of the 

IndO'Gangetfc plain. True, they still dung to the 
Vedic religion, but tilcy lacked the moral Torce, 
tile true spirit o[ the earlier seers. The Brah* 
mans now delighted in almost lifeless but pomp 
DUS rites and rituals. Sorter , formerly hah 

now meant an offering of man, heart 
birds &c to gods. 

The Haihayas, defeated by the lira I, man as, 
kept quiet for some time, But erelong they a"*in 
provoked the Urahmaris who not rally crasheiJ 
them but aha exterminated the entire Kshatriya 
race of In liar The ease was briefly this—The 
sons of Arjdna Went td the Himalayas on him 
ti ig excursions. There they one day did lots of 
„ to the hermitage of Jamadagrii. grandson to 
the sage Aurea. An affray ensued with the re¬ 
sult that the sacrificial row of the sage was for- 
C.b.y taken by the Haihayas to their capital 
Jamadagm had married princess Kemika of Vidar- 
b-,a and had S sons by her. The great Brah¬ 
man warrior Tarasurama was their youngest son 
Coming home back, the hero learnt everythin” 
atl< ,0 °" arched with an army, beat the ilo- 
hayasand brought back the cow. Before long, 
he Haihayas again came with an army to punish 
he young Brahman hero. But Parasurama and 
us brothers were not in. The Brahman army 
fought hard but in vain. Jamadagni was seized 
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and brutally murdered His wife Renuka also 
was struck and left half-dead The whole her mi¬ 
ll a Re ivas dismantled and upset.' Parasurama came 
home the same day, Soon he collected a very 
strong army, attacked the H ai hay as and after 
several battles, crushed them. He next turned 
his victorious arms against the warrior class of 
India. His great object was to prune down the 
overweening spirit of the K>3iatriyas and to re¬ 
establish the supremacy of the Brahmanas. He 
entered into a long war in which he fought 2 r 
battles and killed ad the worthy K^atriyas of N. 
India- He now gave Aryyavarta to the Brahmans 
and went to the Deccan, built his hermitage on 
the Mahendra Parvata (Eastern Ghat) and spread 
Hindu civilisation there, h is said that he had tilled 
Malabar, Konkan and other parts of the Deccan 
xv i tli A ryan sett 1 rrs from X art h I nd ia, I le n ever 
married and lived to a good old age, Kurukshc- 
tra was his favorite field of battle. He had per- 
farmed an A warned ha and a Sacrifice, 

(Mahabh Peace Book, Chap. 4^ 40 ) As soon as 
the great Brahmanic War vras over, the X«m 
Aryan Chiefs, finding North India destitute oi 
heroes bc'gan to cause political disorders all oVCf 
the country. The Brahmans, noxv hetpless and 
anxious, Lhought of the mean* of ^viug tht, lane 
After search, they found the following surv'rtors . 
1i) some pious Kshatrtyas of the Haibaya race. 
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(2) The son of Viduratha of the Paurava dynasty, 
saved by the people in the Rikshavan hill (3) 
The son of king Sudasa of Kosala, kindly saved 
by Parasara : he was brought up as a Sudra. (4) 
Gopati, son of king Sibi was saved in a wood, 
fed by milk alone. (5) Vatsa, son of Pratarddana 
was saved in the pasture-ground amidst the cal¬ 
ves, nourished by milk alone. (6) A Brahman, 
living on the Ganges, had saved the son of Divi- 
ratha, grandson of Dadhivahana. (7) Sage Bhuri- 
bhuti had saved prince Vrihadratha, on the Gri- 
dhrakuta Hill amdist the Non-Aryan people. (8) 
Some powerful warriors of the Marutta dynasty 
had fled into the sea and saved them there. Kas- 
yapa, Parasara and others re-instated those prin¬ 
ces to their several kingdoms. Besides, the holy 
and young sages were engaged to raise up issue 
in the widowed queens of the warrior class. These 
new scions, duly grown up saved the land. (Ma- 
habh. Peace Book, Chap. 49). Some suppose that 
after the destructive war. fresh Aryan colonies 
came from the north and settled in India. We 
find no proof of it. 

Artipram (alias Sarvakama) succeeded his fa¬ 
ther Rituparna to the kingdom of Kosala. He 
'vas a good king and a great friend of the poor. 
He may have ruled long, perh. til. 1600 B.C. His 
son Sudasa, the next king of Oudh. proved a 
very wicked tyrant. He was most probably killed 
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by Parasurama about 157O B. C Through fear of 
the young Brahman hero, the queen of Sudasa 
had given birth to a prince in the priest's house 
Farasara brought up the prince as a Sudra child 
Hence he was called Sarvakarma. 

Sarvakarma came to the throne peril, not later 
Ehan 1560 B.C. He hated the Brahmans from 
his heart of hearts. By constant thoughts of re¬ 
venge, his reason began to give way. Gncday-> 
while coming back from chase, through a narrow 
path in the wood, he met his priest Sar»tri, eldest 
son of Vasista, whom he kicked and whipped for 
not giving way to him. this act earned him the 
opprobrious title of Kalmashajftda u & "a king 
of sinful foot." Before long, the king grew almost 
mad, left the Raj and wandered in the forests and 
elsewhere wildy* His queen Madayanti, the mo¬ 
del of a fax til fu I wife, followed him wherever he 
wen t The king did not recover soon. One day 
in the wood, driven by hunger, he is said to have 
forcibly seized a Brahman while in embrace. Des j 
pile the entreaties of his wile, he killed the Brah- 
man and sucked his blood. The distressed Brahmani 
cursed him to die In an embrace. After 12 year*, 
the king came to himself and returned to his 
capital. One day, when he was about to mate, 
the queen reminded him of the curse. As she ^ 

childless* the king permitted her to raise up issue 

by Vasista. She conceived, but did not deliver 
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eren aiter due time. Vasista came and struck the 
womb with a piece of stone, This helped the deli 
very soon. The prince, born after the stone- 
stroke, was called Atm.ika from asman t stone. 
The prince was crowned perh, in 1530 liC. He 
had built a town eahed Paud&nya. At this 
time^ Amfivasu, son of Raubhya and grandson of 
\ isvamitra went to Farasurama and told him of his 
vow. Angry at the Kshatriya revival of N, India, 
he again came to the north and killed the warriors. 
His attack on Ayodhyk was so sudden that the 
young prince Asm aka was saved only by a 

large number of naked women placed at different 
parts of the city. Being saved by women, the prince 
wa s called N<in’-kavncha. After the war, he re¬ 
mained as the only Mula froot) of the warrior 
class, therefore his crown-name was Mulaba. He 
and the following kings, till No, 53 were not *0 
brave. The sixteenth century closed with ITavila, 
The kingdom of Kosala again ranked as the 
first power in India tinder the following 5 kings 
Vi£ to Ratmehandm Nos. 54 to 58, Dilipa 

II , son to Itablla and grandson to Duliduha, both 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as worthy kings, 
came to the throne about 1500 B, C. He was un¬ 
rivalled in archery, stately tn person, fair income 
pi ex ion and an aecopli sherd statesman. He was a 
very wise, good and just ruler. He was very 
merciful to the I 1 eudatory Chiefs. He made some 
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fresh conquests. His kingdom was highly pros' 
perotis. It is said that famine, theft, premature 
death were rare in his reign. His queen Suda- 
kshina, princess of Magadh, being long childless, 
he went to his priests who gave his queen conse¬ 
crated milk with a drug swallowing which, she 
soon conceived. The son born of her afterwards 
became the famous king Raghu, Dihpa putformed 
numerous sacrifices* Having crowned Ragu. Di- 
lipa and his queen, passed into religious retirement. 
(Raghuvansa and Mah abb a ra t). Raghu was a very 
good and warlike king. Kalidasa, in lm 
vartsa, canto IV, describes the extensive conquests 
of Raghu in India and outside, Now, the point 
is “Are they true or Imaginary*? Some regard 
them as Imaginary and a magnified account of 
Samudra Guptas Indian conquests. 1 cannot say 
how far this idea can be maintained. Many rea¬ 
sons incline us to place Kalidasa in the 1st ecu* 
tury A. D. Astronomical considerations have led 
some recent scholars of Mu rope to place the great 
poet not beyond the 3rd century A. D* The his^ 
tnry of the Solar Dynasty was current in Kali¬ 
dasa's time, which was the source of his inspiration. 
Reyotid controversy, Raghu was a colossal figure 
as all traditions look to Raghu as a line-maker 
Raghu’s Line, Raghu"s children and the like 
expressions abound in the Sanskrit epics 
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Below Is given an outline of Raghu's con¬ 
quests. From Oudh, Raghu marched down, in 
fine winter, to Suhma (a small country between 
Orissa and Bengal), conquering several kings on 
the way. The Suhman kings yielded easily. Next 
he attacked Bengal. But the Bengalis opposed 
him bravely in their war-vessels, but were defeated 
by him. He erected pillars of victory on the is, 
lands of the Ganges. This shows how powerful 
Bengal was in those remote times. Perhaps these 
Bengalis were then mostly Dravirfians, Next, by 
an elephant-bridge, lie crossed the R. Kapisa 
and attacked Orissa which was easily won. He 
next attaked Kalinga and conquered it after a 
hard struggle. Having released and reinstated 
the Kalinga king, he marched for the south, doub¬ 
led the Cape and then turned northward. The 
kings of Pandya, Kcra!. Malaya, Western Ghaut, 
Konkan and other chiefs of the western coast of 
India, being subdued, paid him much wealth. From 
the Indus he went to conquer Persia. After a very 
fierce fighting, the Persians surrendered. Thence 
be came to ancient Afghanistan where his army 
drank much grapes*winc. Thence turning to the 
north, he arrived on the western bank of the In¬ 
dus. There he defeated the Huna kings after 
severe fighting. The Kambojas yielded and paid 
him wealth and fine horses, Thence he went to 
the Himalayas where he defeated 7 different wild 

23 
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tribes. Then parsing through Tibbet, he reached 
the eastern-most India, cross® ! the LauhRya r>> 
K Brahmaputra and came upon ITag-jyoti*h 
(Assam). The king of Kamarupa yielded easily 
and gave him his best elephants as presents. 
Thence he returned to Ayodhya. He next per¬ 
formed the Visvajil sacrifice and gave away all 
hh bilongings to the Brahmans and the poor Hm 
soil was Aja who married fair Indumatl the Bhqja 
princess of Vidarbha. Shortly after, having crown¬ 
ed Aja, Raghu turned an anchorite, But Aja 
begged Kaghu not to go to forest. So, Raghu 
built a cot in the suburb where he used to give 
instructions to Aja and the ministers. After some 
years, Raghu died in peace.. Being an ascetic, he 
was interred and not burnt. Aja was a little too 
sensitive, kindhearted anti beneficent ruler. Hu 
v. t- a patron of learning. By Indumati, he had a 
very worthy son in Prince. Dasaratha, 

When the Prince had reached his youth, 
Aja left the Raj to him and began to live 
with the queen in a garden outside the town 
Here, one day. the queen suddenly fell ill and 
died* Now the sorrows of Aja knew no bounds. 
He almost turned mad. In this distempered state 
he lived for 7 or S years more Then one day. 
Ins dead body was found floating on the Sara} n. 
As a king, Dasaratha was heroic, truthful popular 
an l merciful The kingdom was highly prosperous 
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under him. The seers honored him in the Rig- 
Veda, Leaving Kosala wdhguardcd under his 3 
ministers* Dasaratha was out on his Indian ccm- 
quests, in which he was fully tfumpbartt Of tours* 
conquests in those days simply meant temporary 
subdual of kings, their payment of tributes 'and 
presents, attendance upon the imperial victor dur¬ 
ing his sacrifice. Dasaratha performed a Horen 
sacrifice with great eclat on the tract between the 
Samyu and the Tamasifc. Princess Santa, his only 
child, by an inferior queen, he gave to his friend 
Lomapada, king of Anga (East Behar), Santa wa-i 
married to sage Rishyasringa who performed a 
special sacrifice for the male issue ol Dasaratha. 
Indeed, Rasnratha obtained 4 sons by his 3 queen i 
viz, Kausalya of South Kosala* Kaikeyl of Kc-kaya 
fN, \V. India] and Sumitra qf Magadh, The prin- 
ccs received very careful training at the hands of 
*compotent sages They all married in the royal 
family of Mithila (North Behar) Rama, thcr cledest 
Prince had. to win fair Ska, daughter of Siraohvaja 
janaka by his queen Susatya, after a clear test 
of his strength in the shape of breaking Siva s 
adamantine bow, long preserved >n the house 
of the Janakas Dasaralha, now old, was going 
to crown Rama, then a heroic lad of some 30 
springs, when Kaikcyi stepped in and asked the 
throne for her own son Bharata and the exile of 
Rama for 14 years. On hearing this, the old king 
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Tainted. Hut Rama, learning that hb father had 
promised his step-mother 2 boons on a previou s oc¬ 
casion cheerfully bowed to his awful destiny and 
left Ayodhya the same day with his wife Sita 
and brother I^akshmana, amidst the loud wailings 
of all. The old king succumbed to grief on the 
sittth night Bh&rata, then living with hb grand¬ 
father in Rekaya, knew nothing of tliese unhappy 
incidents at home. The priests and the ministers 
soon brought him to Ayodhya, thus upset by an 
irony of Fate. Having learnt all, Uharata became 
really sorry } chid his mother for her wickedness 
and then set out with the leading men ta bring 
Kama back. But Kama would not come back 
and desired Bharata to rule for the benefit of 
the people. Saintly Bharata ruled Kosala as the 
Regent, refusing all royal honours and placing 
the shoes of Rama on the throne, from, a village 
called ^andigram, not far from Ayodhya- Rama 
passed ID happy years in the virgin forests of the 
Central Province, Thence he shifted further south 
*nd lived on the Godavari About this titne, Ha¬ 
vana, a powerful Tamil king, ruled at I-anka, capi¬ 
tal of Si nil ala. The southernmost parts of In¬ 
dia also formed a part of his dominions. Havana 
gave those Indian tracts to his sister Surpanakha 
a fair young widow, under the protection of hb 
grand father Malyavan as Viceroy. Hearing of 
the banished princes, SurpanakhiX one day came 
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Rama, with only a few. attendants and askefl 
him to go to her capital and live with her. Rama 
regretted hh inability, as he was with his wife. 
Then she turned to Latahmana who also begged 
to be excused on the score of his being a mar¬ 
ried man. Her passionate entreaties to Lakshmana 
evoked a laughter of Sita. Surpanakha, now in¬ 
dignant, was going to attack Sita, when Latah- 
mana stopped her and smote her nose and ear t 
with his sharp sword. Loaded with disgrace, she 
went b.ick to her grand-father who at once sent 
an army 14 000 strong, to punish Rama. The 
exited hero faced the enemy bravely, fought 1ik<- 
a Hon and killed the Tamil generals Kharaand 
Dushana The re>t took fright and fled. Alarmsf 
at these, Havana speedily landed on the continent 
with a powerful force. 

Here Maricha, an old enemy of Rama ami 
son to Taraka whom Rama had killed for Vfava- 
mitra, met Ravana and urged him to steal awav 
Sita, as that would serve their double purpose of re¬ 
venge and ruining Rama. Sitn was stolen by Hava¬ 
na, taken to Lanka and imprisoned in a garden Rn 
ma ,tiarcl,ed ^tbward in quest of his wife. On 
* hc hc m <* Biradha^ Kavandha and other 
Tamil chiefs who had tried to oppose him. Ho 
arrived at Kishkindhya, now Bell ary district north 
of Mysore Here hc allied with Sugriva, killed 
his brother Bali and made him king. s <xm 
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as the raJns were over, preparations were made 
for the Lanka War that happened in the 14th 
year of the exile. Bharata sent men and money. 
The king of Benares, arr ally of Oudh, was up 
and doing to aid Rama in his distress. Sugriva 
and Prince Angaria collected a powerful a my 
fn the south. Haiwttnan, an accomplished prince 
whose ancestors had come and settled in the Dec- 
can, became a devoted friend to Kama s cause. 
Nala p an expert engineer, built a wooden bridge 
for Kama across the strait, Huge pieces of rock 
were carried from quarries with the help of tn^ 
chines, to secure the posts in the sea, ( Ram 
J^nka Book canto 22. Sloka, 56), Bfbhbhana, 
brerther to Havana, requested him to make 
friends with Rama and to return Sitii. Bat 
he was kicked off, Blfetiishama now allied with 
Rama, The combined army crossed the strait in 
4 days. Ah negotiations haring failed, war be- 
r an and lasted about 3 months. Prince Angaria 
was the commit Icr of Kama's force Rama killed 
Havana and declared Bibhishana king of Ceylon 
After a short stay in fair Lank, Kama came 
back to Kishfcindhya and thence proceeded direct 

to Ayodhya, his term of exile haring expired m 

iho meantime In 14 years, Rama had punbhed 
many refractory Dravidian Chiefs and spread 
Aryan civilisation in die Deccan. On bts return 
Rama, Sita and the party were most cordially 
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welcomed by Bharata, the priests, the ministers, 
and the leading merchants &c. He was soon crown¬ 
ed king amidst the rejoicings of all Old Vasistru 
who had lived several years in the Chinese capi¬ 
ta! Peking, came back to coronate Rama. Like 
Dasaratha, Rama also devoted his whole attention 
to the good of the kingdom, He was rather dark 
in complexion but bright in all princely qualities. 
The following are the chief events of his reign :■— 
i} Abandonment of his wife ; (ii) Conquest of Ma¬ 
thura : oppressed by the tyranny of king Lavana, 
son to king Madhu + a powerful Daitya king, the 
Brahmans of the state complained to Rama who 
forthwith sent S^trttghna with a strong army* 
Madhupur was invaded ; fight went on for several 
days, Lavana was killed by Satmghna who occu¬ 
pied the capital, repaired and re newed it under 
the name of Mathura and lived there [> years, 
(Ram. VII. 73 to 85 cantos ; Vish. P. IV. 4 ; Va- 
raha P. 157 to 161 Chap.) (in) Conquest of Gaud- 
hara ; Yudhajit, king of Kekaya, had sent a 
messenger to Rama complaining that the Gand- 
haras often oppressed his people. Rama, before 
long, sent Bharata with a powerful force. After 
hard fighting, the kingdom of Gaud hara, lying 
on both sides or the Indus, was conquered. (Jv) 
Horse-Sacrifice : after ample conquests, Rama 
celebrated a Horse-Sacrifice with a golden image 
of his wife Sita by his side. Vatmiki had com- 
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passionately housed banished Sita and taught 
her twin-sons, Kusa and Lava, a considerable 
part of the lyrical epic the Ramayana, composed 
in 5 Books (now II. to VI) and 12,000 Slokas 
see, Mahabibhashd). Instructed by the sage, the 
two princes, then in their teens and in hermit garb, 
came to the capital and recited different parts 
in the sacrificial Fair. All were spell-bound by 
the recitation. By these means, Valmiki sought 
to induce Rama and the people to accept Sita. 
With the co.iscnt of Rama, Sita was brought be¬ 
fore all. But Rama declined, as some people still 
objected. Upon this, Sita—that “Queen of the 
Queens of Miseries' —dropped down dead. Her 
twin sons Kusa and Lava, however, were accepted, 
(v) Foundation of Lucknow In compliment To 
his brother Lakshmana who had shared all his 
troubles ad toils, Rama built the city of Laksh~ 
manavn/i, destined to be the capital of Oudh— 
long afterwards, (v) Partition : The four royal 
brothers had two sons each, amongst whom Rama 
had partitioned his empire thus: (i) Rama’s 
sons Kusa was placed at Kusavati near the foot 
of the Vindhyas, and Lava was made king of 
N. Kosal, capital Sravasti. (2) Bharata's sons were 
given the Gandhara kingdom. Taksha's capital 
was Taksha-sila (Gk. Taxil-•) ami Pushkara’s capi¬ 
tal was Pushkiirovati (Gk. Peukelaotis or Peuco- 
tni/is) some 18 miles from PeshwarfRam. VII. 
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114.) (3} Lakshmana's sons Angada got Karu- 
pada (?X capital Angadia, and Chandraketu got 
Maiiadesa, capital Chandrakunta. (4) Satrtighna'^ 
sons. Satrughati got Vidisa, now Bhtlsa in the 
Central Province and Suvahu got Mathura, The 
Solar occupation of these out-lying countries 
was only short-lived (vii) Empire : The pretty 
large empire of Kama comprised (a) the two 
Ktisalas, Muttra, Central Province, N. VV. R 
Province and Eastern Afgbanstan and some other 
tracts (fl) Friendly States Anga t Vanga, Matsya 
(Jaipur), Sringaverapur, Kasi, Sindh, Sauvira, Sau- 
rashtra, the Deccan Peninsula, Kodak, Kishkin- 
dhya, Sinhala. 

Distracted with grief for the toss of his beloved 
wife, most affectionate mother anil the dearest 
brother Lufcshm ma. one day, in a frantic mood, Ra¬ 
ma, drowned himself in the river Safayu, He pro¬ 
bably ruled till 1420 or 15 B.C All traditions, 
both secular and sacred,, extol him as an ex* 
tracedinary mm. He was an ide d ruler and an 
ideal husband. He is still worshipped as an in 
carnation of God. R^tna was the last great and 
good ruler of ancient India. Soon after his death, a 
bloody and b irbarous age followed, which resulted 
in serious political disturbances.. 

After the death of R ima, the S princes had 
soon met at Ayodhya and with one voice, crown¬ 
ed the eldest Kusa king. 58 kings followed Rain 1 
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on the throne but the glory and extent oi Kosala 
gradually dwindled into nothing* The Srftvastt 
line alone was powerful for sometime afterwards. 

CHAPTER nr, 

THE STATE OF THE CQUXTEY. 

From Circa ^Soo B, C to 1400 B. C. 

I, ' Religion :—hi the new Indian homes,—ill 
the provinces of 'zwptcLSwdkavfis ( Upper India \ 
I'iinriut-tuuiti (Fanjab) Madhya+Jesa ( Midland ) 
and V mck* (East land), religion took a new- turn. 
The early rjshis (Psalmists 1 sought suiyam (truth). 
Sham { the Sublime ) and $ a tufa ram (the Beau¬ 
tiful), Religion dwelt formerly more in heart, tes* 
in tongue, and nil in rites ; but now grand sacri¬ 
fices came in and prevailed for centuries, losing 
true life and spirit every day. By the 1:5th cen¬ 
tury, the Vedas were almost forgotten, So, V yasa 
had to re-arrange them in the following century- 
The great rishis were generally averse to animal 
slaughter In the sacrifice, Hut the priests sanc¬ 
tioned the slaughter of horse, cow, buffalo, and 
even man. By [400 B„ C„ magnificent temples 
were built and idols worshipped (Mahabh). 

Jainism and Atheism also prevailed long. Reli¬ 
gion and morality losing their true force* the coun¬ 
try became gradually filled with wicked tyrants. 
0f the kingdoms, Kosala alone maintained her 
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IKirity and lofty morals.- About 1400 B. C, India 
was politically in great turmoil on account of the 
ascendancy of the tyrants. At this crisis, Krishna 
the greatest spirit of the age, saved India from a 
worse doom by re-establishing a dharma-rajya j. e. 
kingdom on righteous principles. 

II. Society :—(i) The Caste System. It is 
a novel feature of the Indo-Aryan Society. Ori¬ 
ginating in India, it gradually found its way to 
ancient Persia, Egypt and elsewhere. Now, Hin¬ 
dus alone profess it. The early Aryans had no caste 
fimongthem. In India, they called them Svitnyn 
(white-skinned) and the natives, Krishnn-tvach i.e. 
darkskinned. This was the earliest distinction in 
vama (colour). At first, there was no caste (Mahabh. 
Peace Hook). After the discovery of Brahman 
(the Supreme Being) by the seer N ft ray ana, (see 
ante) the seers all became Brahma nos i. e. know- 
ers of Brahman. Next, the Aryans all became 
Rrahmanas. In the north, the word had formerly 
another meaning viz, “one expert in the religions 
rites.” From the counsels of Narada to Mandhata 
it appears that formerly all were Ilrahmans. (Cf. 
Padma Purana, Heaven Part 25-27 Chap. Cf. 
also Mahabharata, Wood Book, Ajagara Parra 
Chap,) In time and bv actions , the other two 
castes grew out of the Brahmans, Vahniki seys, 
“the Kshatras came from the Brahmans Ksha- 
feign means a saviour, a redresser of wrongs and 
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is the same as the Knijht ol early Lurope, The 
word did not originally mean a king In India 
the early Aryan settlers were often oppressed by 
the Non-Aryans, So those warlike Aryans who 
would come with their kin and com pan ions, to save 
the oppresed and punish the wrong-doers were 
applauded with the glorious title of Kshatriya. 
It was at first a personal distinction. Vahya 
came from vis Settlers', Sanskrit Fispati, Zend, 
Vis-pa Hi and Lith. lord of the set- 

tiers. Trade and agriculture was their noble pro¬ 
fession. The first 3 orders were dwtja ‘twice-born' 
and the Sudras were generally ohm- forn The 
4th order was composed of the conquered Non- 
Aryans and the out - caste and la! leu Aryans, The 
first three were almost equally privileged. But 
the Sudras w ere not allowed to study the \ ed-is 
or to participate in the religious sacrifice. The 
rigid rules of caste were gradully framed. The 
C-iste as a regular system is said to have begum 
at Prithiirlaka on the R. Sarasvati, towards the 
close of the 29th century 11 C, It was decl - red 
h creel Eta ry at Benares about I -'00 11 C l‘rom 
the original 4 cartes, rose 6, then Mow castes 
are too numerous to be mentioned* The diver¬ 
sity has been dim to inter-m image and Hindui- 
sation of the Non-Aryan people, lu ancient In¬ 
dia, the worthies of even the Sudra caste were 
honored an 1 admitted, Kwasa, Sudasa, Mthilasa 
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&c. became seers. The caste-system prevailed in 

the Indo-Gangetic valley. The early Aryan tri¬ 
bes on the west of the Indus, the Aryan offshoots 
in the East and South India did not fully accept 
the caste-system : So, they were often denounced 
by the law-givers of the middle country. Pri- 
" tbudaka, Canouj, Benares and Mithila were the 
chief centres of Brahmanic religion and culture. 
The Canouj Brahmans are still regarded as the 
best in India The position of the Brahmans, 
though often assailed, was very high, as they were 

I counsellers of the kings, teachers of the people, 
writers of extraordinary merits and thinkers of 
very great truths. 

The castes were merit-classes and the system 
itself was not a bar to out-siders coming within 
the Hindu pale. From a handful of Aryans, gra¬ 
dually grew up the huge population of India now 
known as the Hindus. From the Indo-Chinese 
frontier in the cast, to Ladak in Kashmir in the 
north-west, the slow process of Hinduisation still 
goes on. The Greeks, Parthians, Scythians Turks, 

L Huns, Kushans &c. who had settled in India be¬ 
came gradually absorbed in the Hindu population 
Several centuries before Christ, the sages of Abu 
(Rajputana) initiated new warriors known as the 
AjrNi-ku/a 1. e . Fire-clan, to fight out their ene¬ 
mies. These were the Chauhans and others. Ak- 
bar lived almost as a Hindu. 


24 
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til Learning Though the rishis had brought 
a good deal of teaming to their Indian homes, 
yet certain it is that for a century or two, lear¬ 
ners from the Indus valley, Afghanistan and e;se* 
where, went to the north for higher education* Af- £ 
tenvards, the rishis gave higher education to their 
pupils in lS branches of learning in India itself. 
Numberless residential institutions sprang up, 
Kashmir had the first important university* Vasts- 
ta had a university of his own. On the plains of 
India, Taxi la first started a university shortly be- 
fore 1400 B* C. This university flourished for 
about a thousand years. Kashmir, Ffithudaka, 


Taxila, Canouj , Benares and Mithlla were great 
centres of learning. Ajutasatm, king of Benares 
and the Janakas of Mlthila were great pair* nr of 
learning* The state and rich men gave mum- 
hcent subventions to the professors* Princes 
were generally paying students. The poor boys 
rendered service to their preceptors. Girls were 
g morally taught at home. Ladies and queens 
composed Vedlc hymns, held learned discussions 
v\ ith distinguished pro lessors or savants on religion* 
metaphysics &c, Foreign pupils were admitted. 
The students of those days were healthy in body, 
pure in character and diligent in study. They J -’ 
doro married before the completion of their stu he^, 
Ordinarily, they were severe student* til! the 30th 
year of their age. The Hfe of an Aryan was map- 
p:d out into 4 distinct stages : (1) The strict liic 
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of a student, It to 30 years, fii) The life of a 
house-holder, till 5>th or 60th year, tin) The life 
of religious retirement till Both year. (iv) The en¬ 
tirely free life of Nature. We cannot say if these 
domestic laws were observed to the letter* But it 
is true that ah strove hard to live up to the model* 

The most glorious thing of ancient India was 
its -compulsor y higher education. Every Aryan in 
India was socially bound to study the Vedas &c. 
The defaulters were not only denounced and des¬ 
pised but were also classed as Sit dr as. 

Ctf) Literature (ij Sacred During the long 
period under review, the Vedlc literature prevailed 
It consisted of the Vedas, the 6 Vedangas* the 
Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. The Aryans 
during their eastward march* composed fresh 
hymns. They also framed new laws of phonetics 
ceremonials, grammar, etymology, metre and as¬ 
tronomy, to make the Vedlc study easier The 
Prdtf~s<i^Aj <ts deal with phonetic peculiarities of 
the several Vedas. A large number of systematic 
stilra manuals sprang up on ceremonials. The 
Srauta-sulras of the Yajurveda have Sulva-sutras 
1 . e, "rules of the cord 1 "—the earliest geometrical 
operations in India. Between Mahcsa and Pan ini, 
many gram in aria its rose. In philology, Yaska had 
many predecessors, Metre is dealt with in an 
original manner in the Niddna sulra of the Sima 
Veda and in a chapter of the Rik-Pjratisakbja. 
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In astronomy, the labours of Garga, V asbta, Bara- 
asra, are noteworthy. The Brnlu/tawas are theo- 
laical pmse works he d to bo divinely revealed 
ara.1 to form part of the canon. Their purport is 
to supply a dogmatic exposition oi the sacrificial 
ceremonial Their contents, generally tininterest- -* 
ing, are yet of considerable importance, both as 
regards the history of Indian institutions and as 
the oldest body of Indo-European prose, of a ge¬ 
nerally Tree, vigorous simple form, affording valua¬ 
ble glimpses backward at the primitive condition 
of unfettered I ndo European talk '' ( Whitney ) 

The Aranyakax are closely connected with the 
Brahmanas and the Vedas* They relate to the f 
forest and are meant to be read by those who have 
retired from the world and are ascetics. They 
arc supplements to the Brahmana works. fEncy. 

Hr. yth Ed Vol XXI. F. 273 )- i") Secular : Sukra, 
Vrihaspati, Kaman laka and others wrote on nit* 
iQStra { social polity). History and Pure ns were 
composed The earlier Dharma Sutras, treating 
of customs and temporal duties and the chief 
source of later law-books were written in prose. 

Valmikk born of the Blirigu clan, was the 
first great secular poet of ancient India. He wrote 
his lyrical epic, the Rttmatjana in 5 Books and 12000 
slokas, in the 15th century B. C The poem was 
perhaps remodelled sometime about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Medical works were com- 
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posed. Drama was brought to India from the 
north by Nahusha, when he came back from 
his Indraship (£) Philosophy ; Kshatrtyas excel loti 
the Brahmans in their knowledge and composi¬ 
tion of the Upnniskatii\ It is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain their exact dates. Probably some of them 
were composed before 2000 B.C 4- They are of 
purely speculative nature and are the first attempt 
at a systematic treatment of metaphysical ques¬ 
tions, The oldest of them form part of the Vedtc 
SanhitaSt Brahmanas and Aranyakas, Uluka, 
better known as Kaniida {Kan a = atom and iida 
expounder) was the founder of the Vahtthik 
school of Hindu philosophy. Frob. he Flourished 
about tSoo H. C. He explains the origin of the 
world through atoms, modern electrons or proi v- 
tdS, The next great philosopher was Gautama 
(1450 B, C) of Mithilce He was priest to ifie 
janakas and had married a princess of Berta re >, 
His iVtjnyn Sutra is the first regular system of 
Logic in the world. About 1400 1J, C Nourished 
jaimini and his preceptor Vyasa—the Arranger 1 
jaimint disbelieved the divine origin of the Veda-* 
His Purva-Mimansa is a defence of the Vedtc 
rites which, rightly performed, lead to heaven and 
God. The highest Bight of Hindu philosophy k 
found in Vyas's Brakmaptira or the Vedanta, 
Foreign opinions(I) * In the Brahtrwm 
works, Hindus have shewn how far human in tel- 
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bet can rise tn thoughts " (Weber). (it) Frof. 
Wilson, Sped Id tig of the Yajurvedic I'mtisakhyas, 
$*ys, * No nation but the Hindus, his been yet 
able to discover such a perfect system of phone 
lEcst 1 * pii) * The creation of the consonants in 
the Sanskrit tongue is a. unique example ot hu¬ 
man genius." (Mr. Tompson, Principal, Agra Cob 
lege) (iv) “We (Europeans) are still far behindhand 
Jn m iking even our alphabet a perfect one" (Prof* 
Macdonnell) 

(y) “That an entire language is based on a 
few roots' h a truth tTot known to Europe before 
the 16th century A. D. In India, the Brahmans 
knew it Long long ago.” (MaxmuHer). (VI) "Py¬ 
thagoras in the £rth century B. C learnt srom 
India, not only Transmigration of soul, but 
the principles erf mathematics." (Sditegd). (vh) 
“It (LTpamsfuuJ) Iras been the solace of my life ; it 
will be the solace of my death” (Schopenhaur) (viii) 
■'Plato and Aristotle are immensely indebted to 
the Hindus for their philosophies ," 1 (Schlegd) It 
is said that Democrats came to India) learned 
Kanada's Atomic Theory and then published it in 
Greece in 440 B, C. After him, Epicurus also 
proved the same. Dalton has published the same 
theory in modern Europe, The Hindu Samana- 
charyya who was taken to Greece by Alexander, 
was expert in the Nyaya philosophy* Aristotle 
may have derived his knowledge of Logic from 
him, _ _ - 
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IV. Economic Progress :-Blst in their nor¬ 
thern “land of promise'*. the early Aryans hated In¬ 
dia as a ‘land of Vice." But now they called India 
their mother country and 'northern home 3 their 
lather land, We have 'scon that the Aryans were 
a very brainy people and they came to a land of 
rich soil, large navigable rivers, ample mineral 
Wealth, and various building materials. It is easy 
to see that they cultivated the various arts of civi¬ 
lised life. Afghanistan and Kadi m 3 r gave them 
excellent fruits. 1 heir cattle gave them sufficient 
mlik; now, they tay!; up agriculture in right ear¬ 
nest. The North-west provinces of India enjoy 
little rain, as they lit; beyond the monsoon area. 
So, they employed irrigation. They made clear¬ 
ance in the jungle and reclaimed new fields, 
Wool and for were their chief clothing in the 
north.But in India, cotton weaving became their 
oldest industry. 

Cotton in Sanskrit is Karplsa * Eng. Canvas. 
Cotton-fabrics were called in Greece Siadan, 
evidently from India or $iu The Caste syst- 

tem gradually gave to cadi a distinct profession. 
So, the various arts throve. “Simplicity of 
life and permanence of employment are here 
fin India) combined with a high degree of excel¬ 
lence in design and honesty of execution ” The 
Encytl Hr, 9th El VoL XXI, P. 761 again states 
t-i:u in delicacy of texture, in purity and fastness 
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of. colour, in grace of design, Indian cloths stiEI 
hold their own against the world,” Other indus¬ 
tries were silk-weaving, embroidery* carpet-mak¬ 
ing* jeweller's work, iron-work, copper-work, pot¬ 
tery* sculpture, carving on stone, wood, ivory &c, 
^In purity of ore and in antiquity ot working, 
the iron-deposits of India perhaps rank hr^t in 
the world. 11 (Ibid. P. 7$4 > The foilowing 
abounded in India Iron, coal* rock—salt, saltpe¬ 
tre, gold, copper, lead, antimony, mineral oil* tfme 
stone, precious stones and pearl-fisheries The 
country was probably on the whole, prosperous. 
The great defect of the Indian climate is occa¬ 
sional long drought and consequent famine. We 
have seen 2 great famines between 2800 and 1400 
R C, Certainly the loss of lives was immense. 
Even the great sage Visvswmtra had entered a hut* 
eher s house to steal dog-flesh ! 1 

V, Trade. In a previous section, vve have 
shewn the trade-relations of India with the east 
and the west There were caravan routes from In¬ 
dia to the Ecvanth Sea, One sea-route led to the 
Persian gulf; another through the Red Sea to 
Egypt In the cast, Indian trade spread to China 
and Japan, The Ramayan, Ayodhya Book, Chap. 
£2 states that priest VasishU asked BharaUs per¬ 
mission to accept presents from the loreign mer¬ 
chants living in the northern, western and sou¬ 
thern orovinces of India and from those living m 
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AfS Islands, ( Ferh. 1460 B, C.) Prof. Wilson, * 
carefully examining the list of presents mentioned 
tn the Court Book, Mahabhnrata, says that India 
during Yudhlsthlra's Imperial Sacrifice, had com 
mcrdsl relations with China, Exchange of goods 
cannot be ascertained now, but certain it is that 
China was famous for its silk. (1400 B C) The 
Old Testament names many articles exported from 
Opbir = Sauvira or Malabar Coast, Homer also was 
aware of Indian goods by their Sanskrit names. 

VT Administration, life* style &c. of the peo¬ 
ple :—The kings were the chief Exudative Offi¬ 
cers anti ever devoted to the good of the people 
Monarchies were constitutionally limited The 
voice of the lead mg people con Id not be slighted. 
Generally the kings were just and popular. Their 
first care was for agriculture and commerce. 
Agriculture was held so sacred that even the ivor*t 
war could not disturb it. Thu magnificent sacri¬ 
fices and gifts of gold clearly show the extent of 
foreign trade There was a system of state-loans 
to the poor people. The state maintained police 
and army for the life and property 01 the people. 
Every state consisted of the Crown, the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and the Commons, 
still found in the Native States- The qrder is the 
same in England also. King was the sole owner 
of the down-lands. The second was the religious 
endowments The third was the Feudal system* 
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Every state had large funds for the encouragement 
of learning &c. Every state would demand not 
more than 20 p. c, of the produce People were 
exempted from the payment of revenues or rents 
during famines or on the occasions of a prince 
birth, coronation &c &e, Prisoners were set free 
on state-occasions. Due provisions were made 
for the convenience of all foreigners* I here were 
hospitals for men and beasts* rest-houses good 
roads, various conveyances, jala-yantras {fountains), 
yantra-nauka (machine-basts), airships Jkc. There 
were countries, divisions, districts, subdivisions, 
man dab 5 and villages* There were village-units 
or unions, each representing a miniature repub" 
lie, managed by Punckotil 1 v. partchayets, a conn* 
cii of five members, now revived by the Br. Go¬ 
vern mcnb During a crisis, the unions would get 
aid from the superior stations. There were em¬ 
perors (sainrats) kings, Viceroys (upa-rajas), am¬ 
bassadors (efutas) &e Every state had 8 ministers 
to manage 8 different departments. The king 
was the spring of all. The Aryans lived in joint- 
farmiy-system. Husband and wife were dampati* 
''rulers of the house/' There were exogamy and 
endogamy. Marriage was held sacred It appears 
that the Indo-Aryans tried their best to maintain 
their pristine purity of blood on the one way and 
to admit Non*.Aryans into the Hindu male on the 
other The PardQk and infant marriage were tin- 
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known. ,J The Sanskrit epics give good Illustration* 
of war and art (Painting and Sculpture)" P. Brown 
in Dacca Review, June, 1915. The risbis discour¬ 
aged the use of blue (indigo) and deep-red cloths, 
1 he practice of wearing long hair by both mates 
and females* became gradually rare with the males, 
as that gave art air of softness and ofbminacy. 
Ornaments of gold were in common use. Dia¬ 
mond, pearls, and precious stones were used by the 
richer classes Resides drugs, metals and gems 
were used for medicine. King Divodasn of Benares, 
Susruta son of VUvamttra and other sages tvere 
great medical experts. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A SC E X DE XCY OF T HE LU X A R D VN AST Y, 

The Varhadratha Dynasty (1400 to 780 B,C — 
The first 25 kings of the Lunar Dynasty had 
ruled from their capita] at Pratisthana near Allaha¬ 
bad. The 27th king Hasti removed the capital 
to Hastidtipur on the Upper Ganges, some 40 
miles down Hurd war. (Peth, 2060 or 50 B. C,\ 
Prince Vnhadratha of Chech (Central Province) 
defeated and killed the Daitya king RUhabha 
ol Magadh and built his capital at Grt f+r j* 
on the s hills, (Perh. 1450 B. Cj HU son Jara- 
sandha was the greatest monarch in India towards 
the close of the 15th century R, C After the 
Parasurama War, great anarchy prevailed in India 
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for -at least half a century. Then by the effort* 
of the sages peace was restored. But the 14th 
century again witnessed Indja in groat turmoil 
never known in any history of the world. In 
Eastern India, in Magadh, Jara^andha was the 
prince of the tyrants. He intended to offer too king* 
ai sacrifice for which he had already seized 86 kings 
to tforth India, at Hastinapur, Durjyodliana 
was trying his best, by various plots, to exter¬ 
minate his rivals, the 5 Patidava brothers. In 
Western India, at Muttra the tyrant Kansa having 
imprisoned his father Ugrasena, usurped the 
throne and oppressed his own tribesmen-the 
Yadavas. In South India, in Chedi, Sisupala, ano¬ 
ther wicked tyrant, was the commander of jarn- 
sandha. The kings of Bengal, king Naraka and 
his son Bhugadatta of Kamrup, king Vana of Uper* 
Assam-were vassals of Jarasartdh 4 V India thus 
groaned under the tyrants. But for the timely in¬ 
terference or the Yadava prince Krishna, we can 
not say what would be the condition of India. 
This greatest spirit of the age clearly saw the ter¬ 
ribly barbarous slate of things and immediately 
thought of a radical cure With the aid of his 
heroic brother lkdarama, Krishna slew Kan,a, 
his ow n maternal uncle and son-in-law to Jara- 

sandha. ._ 

At this Jarasamlha invaded Muttra i 'tune . 

But the powerful Yadavas bravely Isold their 1 
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Lgrascna was again placed on the throne. The 
Magadh king now allied with another mighty 
t>rant Kala-Yavsna byname. The Yadavas now 
e * Muttra ’ withdrew to the Cathiawar Peninsula 
and made Dwaraka their capital Krishna next 

S “ ^ raka ; ki "S "f Kamarup and defeated his 
an>' king Vans of Upper Assam. The state of 

e ° rth I,ldla " as ,m b ^ter, After the good king 
Santanu, honored in the Rig-Veda, troubles arose 
m the royal family of Hastinapur as to succession. 
Frmee Dhntarashtra, being born-blind, could not 
inherit the family dominions. His brother Panda 
succeeded. After a splendid reign, Pandu with- 
™ , t0 the north ' ***» his 2 queens, as hc [!ad 
no issue. I here, by permission of Pandu the 
spleens bore five sous by rlshis. Dhritarashtm had 

™ 501,3 a " d °" e dal >3hter hy his queen Gandhari 
princess of Gandhara. After several years, the rlshis 

Tih n l n" dU br ° thcfS 10 hlastinapur where 
hishma the Regent received them. But the Kuru 

brothers irons to the blind king) strongly opposed 
them as the Pandus were deemed illegitimate scions. 

I- mm that time, the Kurus hated the Pandas, nay 
Plotted many times to kill them. To secure peace 
DhriUrashtra wisely gave half the kingdom to the 
1 andaras. Yudhisthira, the eldest Pandava. then 
built his new capital at Indraprastha, near modern 
O h. on the Yamuna. The targe Khandava forest 
w l amed by the Pandus, was owned by a Turkish 

n 
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Chief who, losing his state, turned an enemy of 
the Pandavas. Krishna, related to the Pandavas, 
became their counselor. Yudhisthira was a timid 
prince, but his four other brothers were very great 
heroes. Krishna egged on Yudhisthira to aim at 

ovcrlordship. After hesitation, Yudhisthira agreed. 

The first step was to overthrow Jarasanuha, the 
mightiest tyrant of Magadh. As the Pandavas 
dared not fight the Magadhan king openly, wiy 
Krishna took heroic Bhima and Arjuna with 
him, went to Giribraja in guise of Brahmans, 
interviewed Jarasandha in his palace and eh 
longed him to a duel with Bhima, in which 
Jarasandha was killed. His son Sahadeva submit¬ 
ted and Krishna placed him on the throne as an 
ally of the Pandavas. Krishna at once It ra c 
the 86 kings imprisoned in the jail for the ■ P“rj£“ 
of sacrifice. They all vowed allegiance to the Pan 
davas and then went to their several kingdom^. 
The Pandavas then made prepara ion 

qUC ^ The Conquests of the Fandava Brothers. 

(i) To the Norik went Arjuna with a strong 
army and first defeated the kings of 
then of Anuria and Kdia-knta ; next ' c 
king Sumandala; with him he 
thia and fought very bravely with it- S 
were defeated King Pratmndhya was nex 
feated. Accompanied by those kings, he no. 
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vadcd Prag-Jyotishdcsa (Assam) : fierce fight then 
ensued with Bhagadatta and his allies viz, the Kira* 
tas, the Chinese and the Chiefs on the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, an arm of which then ran far into the interior. 
King Bhagadatta submitted after 8 days' fight 
He next conquered Antargiri, Vahirgiri and Upa- 
giri (perh. the Garo-Hills). He next conquered 
the various hill chiefs and collected from them 
much wealth and gold See. He next fought king 
Vrihanta of the hilly country Uluka, who submit¬ 
ted after fierce fighting and gave various things 
as presents. With Vrihanta, he next attacked and 
defeated king Senavindu ; next Afodapur, Bd- 
madev'i, Sudama , Sukula and North Uluka were 
conquered. He next encamped at Devaprastha, 
capital of Senavindu, collected army and then 
marched against king Visvagaswa ; defeated the 
hill-chiefs on the way ; he next subdued the seven 
Non-Aryan tribes called Uisava-Sanketas. Next 
the warriors of Kashmir were subdued. King 
Lohita with 10 minor kings were subdued. Next, 
Trigarta ( Jalandhar ), Daru, Kokanada &c. were 
conquered. He next took the fair Abhisari Town. 
He next defeated Rochamana of Uraga. He next 
occupied Sinhapura. He next invaded and con¬ 
quered the Sumh&s and the Sumalas. fie next 
reduced the Valhikas, the Daradas, the Kambojas 
and other nomads of the North-West Loha, W. 
Kamboja and N Rishika made a common cause 
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but he defeated them all. In the North-West he 
received many excellent horses. He next con¬ 
quered Nishkutagiri and the Himalayas. He next 
reached the Sveta Farvat, crossed it and then in* 
vaded the Kimptirusha Varsha (Tibbet eastward); 
he next conquered Hataka (peth a part ot 1 ibbet), 
then he visited the Manasaromar and other lakes, 
received many good steeds* He finally reached 
South Siberia and conquered it* A part ot Wes¬ 
tern China was also conquered* Then he returned 


to Indrapraslha. 

(ii) To the East went Prince Bhtma with a 
powerful army and conquered the 1 anchulus, the 
CarahkA-s and the Videhas. Sudhartna, king of 
Dasarna fought hard but was defeated. Pleased 
with his bravery, Bhimamade Sudhanna hi* ge¬ 
neral He next defeated Rochamana f king of 
Asvamedha. He next conquered the entire hast 
India and then turned southward and subdued 
kings Sukumara and Sumitra of FuJinda nagar. He 
next marched against Sistipala who received him 
cordially and tendered his submission, Bhima 
stayed there for IJ days He next conquered 
Sreniman of the Kurnara kingdom and king Vn- 
hadvaU of South Kosal* Be next subdued Oirgha- 
Yajna of Ayodhya, Gopala kaksha, North Kostf 
fcrh l the Malta chiefs. Next he conquered the sub* 
Himalayan tracts ( Terai )* Next hc confer- 
BhaltaU And the Suktimat Hill He next dciuit- 
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Suvahu, king of Kasi. King Kratha of Suparsvs. 
the Matey as. the Maladas, the Madadhara i IE LI 
and Somadheya, Vatea-bhumi, king Bharga, the 
king of the Nishadas, Manimat, the Bhagavan hill, 
South Mai [a, the Sarmakas, the Varmakas, king 
Jan aka of Vi deha were successively conquered. 
The Sakas and the Barbaras he won by maneuver 
He next conquered the 7 kings of the Ki rotas 
near die Mahendra HiIL Then he conquered Sum- 
ha and Pra-Sumha, Then he marched against 
the Magadhas and defeated Danda, Dandadhara 
and other kings. lie next went to Gin bra j a where 
king Sahadeva yielded easily. He next went 10 
Anga (East Behar) where king Kama fought her 
edy but was subdued- Next he fought with other 
hill-chiefs. Next he killed the chief of Modagki (?}. 
Vasudeva, king of Fundra and Mahauja, king of - 
Kausiki-kachchha were both defeated next alter 
fierce fights, He next came upon Bengal and suc¬ 
cessively defeated Samudrasctia, Chandrascna, the: 
kings oFTamralipta, Karvata and Sumha (Midnapur} 
and other hill-chiefs and the Non-Aryans. Having 
collected immense wealth from the conquered tract-, 
he next marched against the Lauhitya Desa t*. . 
Eastern Assam, conquered it apd other sea-board 
tracts peopled Uy Non-Aryans. They all paid him 
various jewels, sandalwood, saffron J muslins, rugs* 
gems, pearls, gold, silver and ruby. It is sM.l 
that the Non-Aryans had almost covered 
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Bhima with various wealth. Thence Bhima re¬ 
turned to Indraprastha. The Hill states of Mani¬ 
pur and Tippera (then called Ntgaloka i. e land 
of the Tibbeto-Burmans) had already been brought 
under Aryan influence. Arjuna married two prin¬ 
cesses of those two royal Houses. It may be no¬ 
ted here that an arm of the Bay of Bengal then 
extended to the Cachar district and the Ganges 
fell into the Bay, east of Dacca. That large Gan* 
ga over io miles in breadth near the mouths, has 
now shrunk into a very tiny stream called the 
Buri Ganga (o\d Ganges) on which the historic city 
of Dacca now stands. 

(iii) To the south started Sahadeva the young¬ 
est Pandava with a large army, and conquered 
the Suvascnas, the Matsya king, Dantavakra, Raj- 
kumara and Sumitra, Western Matsya, Patach- 
chara, the land of the Nishadas (hunters). Go* 
sringa Hill, and raja Srcniman. Raja Kuntibhoja 
yielded easily for he was maternal uncle to the 
Pandavas. On the river Chambal, he had a terri¬ 
ble fight with Prince Jainbhaka whom he defeated. 
Then he pushed on southward and conquered 
Scka and Aparaseka aud received from them gems 
and wealth. Next he marched to the countries 
on the Narmada, followed by them. There he 
fought with the large army of kings Vinda and 
Anuvinda of Avanti, whom he defeated. At Bho- 
• jakatapur. he had a fierce fight with king Bhish- 
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maka, who was subdued. Next he defeated the 
kings of KosaEa and Venwatata, the Kantarakas 
aud the kings of the Eastern Kosala. Then were 
defeated the Xaukeyas, the Hcmmvakas and 
Marudhas. Munjagrama was taken by him by 
force. Next, the Xachina and Arbuka Chiefs 
and other chiefs of the wood, were subdued. The 
king of Vatapipur was conquered. The Pulimlas, 
being defeated submitted to him* Then he pushed 
On to the further South. After one day's battle, 
the king of Tandy a was defeated. In Kishkmdhya 
(Bellary, Mysore), Maindt and Dvi 1.1 da fought 
him for j days and then submitted to him with 
the offer of many valued presents. Next he at¬ 
tacked M&hcsmati town whose king Niladwaja 
fought very hard* In the actions* his army was 
much reduced and even his own life was at stake. 
Niladwaja at length submitted. Thence Sahadeva 
proceeded further south ; the king of Traipuia and 
Akriti, king of Surashtra were defeated. He then 
encamped there and sent ambassadors to get sub¬ 
mission. Rukmi yielded and paid much wealth* 
Next he conquered Surparaka. Talakata and Dam- 
daka. Next he defeated the Non-Aryan islanders 
of the Arabian Sea, the Nishadas ( Hunter ), the 
Purushadas, the dark-skinned mixed Dravidians, 
the entire Kola Hill, Surabhipattan, Tamra-dwipa, 
Ramaka Hill, and the Tjmingila king ; sent ge¬ 
nerals to receive the submission of Kcrakas who 
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lived id the wood, of Sanjayanti city, of Pashanda 
and Kamhataka (a country). Moreover, Pandya, 
Dravlda, Udra-Kerala, Andhra, Tatavana, Kalinga, 
Atavipuri fa town) and ^ avanashta (a town). he 
subdued by ambassadors. Next be went to the 
sea-coast and sent an ambassador to Bibhlshana 
who acknowledged the Padvava supremacy easily 
and gave various getfls, sandalwood, ornaments., 
precious cloths and jewels. Then he returned to 
iridfjiprastha. 

(iv) To the West w ent Nakula with a large 
army :—Starting from Khandava-prastha, ho first 
attacked the Rohitaka HiU where he fought hard 
with the Mayurakas. Next, he conquered the en¬ 
tire desert and the fertile and the rich countries 
called Srfirishaka and Mahettha. He next attacked 
king Akrosa who submitted after a stubborn resis¬ 
tance. He next conquered the countries called 
Dasarna, Sibi, Trigarta, Ambastha, Malwa, Pan- 
cha-karpata and the people called the Madhyamikas 
and the Ratadhana Brahman as. Returning thence, 
he defeated the Utsava-sanketas of Pushka-riran- 
ys (Mekran Coast ?). He then came to the Indus 
and conquered the numerous Chiefs there. The 
Sudras and the Abhiras on the Sarasvatq the 
Fish-eaters and the hill-tribes, entire Panctaanada 
the Amar Hilt (Mer Koh ?), North jyotish anti 
the cities of Divyakat and Dwarapala were taken 
by hitn by force. Next, the Ramathas, the Har* 
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hoonas and other kings of the West were jail re¬ 
duced to submission : From there he sent an 
ambassador to Krishna who with the Yadavas. 
submitted- lie next reached Sakala £ Sealkot ?) 
capital of the Madras where king Salya—his ma¬ 
ternal uncle was won by affection. Next lie con¬ 
quered the fierce Mkchchhus oT the sea and also 
the Falhavas, Barbaras, the Kiratas, the Ynvanas 
and the Sakas, It Es said that 10,000 camels, bore 
with difficulty the heavy load of presents which 
he placed before Yudlvsthtra. 

The conquests over, the Pandavaa began an 
Imperial Sacrifice with very great pomp The 
following powerful kings and nobles being invited 
were present : Dhrltarashtra, Bhlshma, Vidiua, 
Duryyodhana and his brothers, king Suvata and 
his son Sakuni of Gandhara ( Candahar); the great 
hero Kama of Anga { East Behar ), heroic Salya, 
Valhika, Soimdatta ; Bhuri of the Kuril dynasty 
Bhurl-smra, Sata, Aswatthama, Kripaj Drona 
(the Preceptor), Jayadratha king of Sindh, Dru- 
pada with his sens, Salwa ; the mighty king 
Bhagactatta of Assam with his powerful allies liv¬ 
ing on the Bay of Bengal* numerous hill-kings, 
Raja Vrihad-vala, Vasudeva of Pundra, Samudra- 
sen a king of Bengal , the kings of K ilinga, Akar* 
sha and KuntaU , the Icings of Malwa ; the An- 
dhrakas ; the Draviras ; the Sinhalese ; the kings 
of Kashmir ; Kuntibhoja* Gaur&vahana, the kings 
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of ilaihika fBulkh ) ; king Virata, with his z sons 
of Matoya (Jaipur }; the mighty king Mavelta ; 
Sisupala with his son, of the Central Province , tin, 
Yadavas of Western India ; the kings of the Cen¬ 


tral Provinces. The List of Presents (i) The 
Kamboja king sent many hue furs embroidered 
with gold laces, nice skins, 300 horses of different 
colours and 300 camels, (2 The Brahmans and 
the Sedras sent a legion of bullocks &c, besides 
numberless gold pitchers filled with ghee. (3) The 


Sudras of the coasts sent many fair maid-servants, 
deer skins and Gaiidhara Horses. (4) The Bui- 
ramas, the Parades, the Abhiras and the Ki tubas 
sent various kinds of gems, deer, goats, sheep, 
cattle, camels, honey and various mgs and blan- 
kets. (S) Bhftgadatt from Assam sent good hor¬ 
ses, ornaments, fine ivory handled swords. ( G } 


People from the shores oftheOsetts gave 10,000 
asses, gold and silver. ( 7 ) The Etefyedos sent 
fine wild horses and gold. £8) The Chinese, the 
S ikns, the Odras, the Barbaras, the HaAoons 
&c. sent miscellaneous things. (9} The Tangana 
and the Para TangWia kings sent ‘ ant-.lng gold. 
The following kings, summoned, came to vvm 

u . Yudhbthira during his Imperial Sacrifice . 

The kings of Anga, Banga, P.mmlra (a part 0 
Central Province) Odra ( Orissa), Chela (Core 
mambil Coast), Dravira (a pan °f the D “ e ' nl 
Aodhraka 0" lsl " ,,ds ° f "' e S * ' 
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Low Lands of East Bengal, patten, Sinhala (a 
province in the Deccan^ Barbara (?)^ Indian Mle- 
chehha desas (perh. out-lying states), Lanka, Wes¬ 
tern states, the seaboard tract viz Falhava, Darada, 
Kirata, Yavana, Saka, Harhoona, China, Tushata 
(Tocbarh, the Indus Valley, jag&ra (?), K a math a, 
Munda. the Female-kingdom tfX Tangana, Kekaya,. 
Malwa, Kashmir &c. 

On the auspicious moment, the sacrifice began. 
With the approval of the elders, Y udhi still ra show¬ 
ed Krishna some special marks of honour con¬ 
nected with the sacrificial rite, This exasperated 
Si su pal a, the Check king who left the camp and 
plotted with his allies to disturb the sacrifice. 
Stsupala was a sworn enemy or Krishna. A terri¬ 
ble confusion followed for a short time, Kristin i 
then rose up anti recounted! the wicked deeds of 
Sisupala before all: l \l Si sup ala is cruel-hearted 
(2) Without the least cause lie is an enemy of 
the Yadavas, [3) During our absence in Assam, 
he attacked D war aka and burnt it down, (4) At 
the time of king Bhoja’s excursion in the Rai- 
vatitk Hills, Sisupala killed many of his followers 
and imprisoned the rest, (5) He stole the horse 
to disturb the Horse Sacrifice of Vasudeva, (6} 
He stole the wife of saintly Akruja, while she 
was going from Dwaraka to the Sauvira kingdom. 
(?) He stoic Bhadra, princess of Visala betrothed 
to hi-3 maternal uncle. (S) lie insulted me times 
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without number. (9) He even asked Kukmini, my 
wife." With this Krishna hurled his special wea¬ 
pon, the quoit-shaped Chakra at Sisupala with so 
much force that it severed the head of the Chedi- 
king instantly. Everything was silenced soon. 
The sacrifice was duly performed. In pomp, gifts, 
feasts &c, it equalled that of king Harischandra 
of old but surpassed those of Rantideva, Nabhaga, 
Mandhata, Manu, Prithu (son of Vena), Bhagira- 
tha, Yayati and Nahtisha. (1405 or 4 B. C.) 

The Kauravas (sons of Dhritarashtra) could ill 
brook the glories and fortune of the Pandavas, 
their rivals. So they plotted anew to ruin the 
Pandavas, Gambling in those days was a preva¬ 
lent vice. The Kauravas challangcd Yudhisthira 
to gambling. The Pandava king agreed and play¬ 
ed at dice, staking successively his raj, person, nay 
courting banishment But he lost alL Now, Yud¬ 
histhira was to live in exile for 12 years and one 
year more in a concealed state. During the period 
of exile, the Pandavas visited the different parts 
of India and in the 13th year, they lived in the 
house of king Virata of Matsya (Jaipur) in dis¬ 
guise. On the expiry of their term of exile, the 
Pandavas came back and demanded their kingdom 
But the Kaurvas would not give them even an 
inch of ground without fight The well-wisher* 
of both parties tried their best for an amicable set¬ 
tlement but in vain. So, a war was inevitable- 
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Preparations* went on both sides. Almost all the 
princes of India and outside joined one party or 
the other. This Atahabharata ll'ar came off in 
November and December, 1389 B. C. (Acc. to 
the Bhagavat, Book XII, 1374 B. Q Both sides 
met on the vast plain of Kurukshetra ( Carnal ) 
near Delhi. Through the noble self-sacrifice of 
Bhishma, the counsel of Krishna, and the bravery 
of Arjuna, the Pandavas, after a destructive war 
lasting 18 days, won the day. Only 5 Panda vas 
and 3 Kauravas survived. Leaving a friendly Kau- 
rava as Viceroy at Indraprastha, the Pandavas 
went to Hastinapur where Yudhisthira the Just 
was hard-pressed by all to take up the reins of 
government* He agreed to rule only for the bene¬ 
fit of the people, till his grand-son Parikshit was 
of age. 

CHAPTER V. 

IV. THE PANDAVA DYNASTY ( 1388 

TO 700 B. C. ) 

Shortly after the ascension of Yudhisthira, Has¬ 
tinapur was invaded by a Non-Aryan Chief from the 
northern mountains. The Pandavas in their shat¬ 
tered condition could not prevail agaist him. At 
last. Prince Vrishakctu, the horoic son of Kama, 
defeated and brought him before Yudhisthira as 
a captive. The Pandava emperor spared his life 
and the sermons of Krishna turned him into an 

26 
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arctic. We hear of no more political disturbance. 
1 Having got the kindgdom, Yudhisthira ordered 
the people of the four castes to live after their ovrn 
model* and gave away thousands of gold nuhkas* 
Restoring peace and order in the realm, he made 
over the charge of administration to Dhritarash- 
tra, queen Gkndhari and Vidura " (Mahabh. Peace 
Hook Chap. 45). But the blind king, his queen, 
KuiHi mother to the I'andavas and minister Vklu* 
i t. disgusted with the world, withdrew to a wood 
where they soon died in a conflagration, Soon 
after, Krishna, the principal figure of the Yadavas 
t icii master of Western India from Muttra to 
Ehvarala, was kitted by a hunter. Erelong, another 
s vi incident followed. The powerful Yadavas of 
i ^.OoO heroes, mostly given to excessive drinking, 
destroyed, themselves in an inglorious war follow¬ 
ing a petty quarrel After that, a sudden rising of 
t’e western sea flooded a considerable part of the 
Peninsula, Dwaraka was engulfed The Yadavas 
mostly scattered In different directions. The Chief 
of Jasalmir ( Rajputana ) claims direct descent 
Irom Krishna, Long long after, the Yadavas 
built an empire iu the Deccan. 

It seems probable that after the Great War, 
fVedi Aryan immigrants came to India from the 
north. In one case at lesat ive have a proof of it. 
Prince Samva had brought a pretty large colony 
of S<ik,iii Brahmans from the north to conduct 
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the wordship &t. in his Earnout il Sun-Temple'' ji 

MooltAH. 

Having crowned Parikshit, grandson to Arjuna, 
Yudhisthira, with his brothers and wife went to 
the Himalayas for eternal peace* Parikshtt came 
to the throne in about 1370 B. C He was endov. jtl 
with all the princely qu&lites. The kingdom was 
highly prosperous under him. He was very fend 
of hunting excursions. He died by a snakebite at 
the age of 60. His Infant son Janamejaya was then 
placed on the throne by the priests and the minis¬ 
ters. lie married fair Vapustoma, princess of Kasi- 
Hc began to rule from 132S B. C His was an 
eventful long reign. About 1300 B. king Seso- 
^rtris (RatUBSe^ 11 of Egypt) is said to have invaded 
India and peneLrated it as far as the Ganges. It 
was perhaps a passing storm. His government was 
involved in a war which may be called the Turkish 
War. The Turks of ancient times were known 
to the Hindus as Takihak&s or Ndgas t t. Snake- 
people* We have seen that the Indian Turkish 
Chief, being ousted from his kingdom by the 
Pandit brothers, had fought against them. Now the 
Turkish colonists of India and, the Turks of the 
North allied and made war upon Janamejaya, who 
also rose equal to the occasion, defeated them sig¬ 
nally and forced them to enter into tributary en¬ 
gagements with him. This has been woven into 
the fine legend of Janamejaya’a Sna&t-Stcrifiii' 
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al Taxila, The rest of his life was spent in peace 
and prosperity, The iliustrious sage Vyasa pub' 
1 tilled his epic entitled Tht Bh&rdtA S p n h it a dur¬ 
ing his imperial Sacrifice Sukadeva,, son to Vya- 
sa, was a minister oi this king. He probably ruled 
till the middle of the 13th century B. C The 
political history of India for the following five or 
six centuries, is wrapped up in darkness We only 
possess the bare king-lists of different dynasties. 
After the great wars, the country at last enjoyed 
peace. Before JzOQ 1 J. C-, Hastinapur being eroded 
by the Ganges, the capital was removed to Kau- 
sambfifiQvt Kosam ), some 30 miles west of Allahabad 
The Gangetic kingdoms continued. In the Fan- 
jab and the Indus Valley, many principalities start¬ 
ed into being. Of them, Kashmir was the most 
important. Many clans had merged into tribes and 
many tribes had merged into nations. 

The long period (j 200 to 70O B,C) witnessed the 
decline and the fall of the I tide-Aryans, due peth, 
to the ! olio wing causes :*^{i} Long-continued strug¬ 
gles with the Non-Aryans, (ii) Their fight among 
themselves, (iii) Their fight with the later Aryan im¬ 
migrants, (ivj The enervating climate and the fer¬ 
tility qi their new abode on the Ganges and Jum¬ 
na, were more conducive to religious contempla¬ 
tion and peaceful courses than to martial excite 
mem and military life, (v) Gradual adoption of 
Non-Aryan customs 2kc, (vi) Priestly domination;— 
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(aji “The charts of the Brahmans to subjugate the 
whole external and internal life of the nation to 
priestly dominion. The Brahmans never allowed 
separate kingdoms to unite into a political whole 
and form a power with strong external relations:' 

£ Historians' Hist of the World* 
The Pandava dynasty continued to rule at 
Hastinapur and Kansarnbi for 30 generations 
from j 3 SS B. C. to ;oo B. C The dynasty has 
the following king-listr. Yudhisthira. 2. Parik- 
shit. 3. Janamejaya. 4* Satanika. g. Sahasranika. 
6. Asyamodhajfl. 7. Asimakrishna. 3 Nemichakru. 
(removal of the capital to Kausambi under him.) 
9. Upta. ro. Chitra-ratha, it, Suchiratha. 12. 
Brbtiman 13. Susena 14, Sunitha. 15. Nri chak- 
shu. 16, Sukhiimla, 17. Pariphva. tS. Sunava. 
r 9 MedhavL 20, Nripanjaya* 21 Durva. 22. Timi, 
23 Vrihad-ratha, 24. Sudasa, 25, Satanika Ii 26. 
Durdamana. ;j, Mamnara- 2S. DandapanL 2^, 
Nlml, 30. Kshemaka, 

The Varhad-ratha dynasty of Magadh : ( 1450 
to 7S0 B t C.). King-list. I. Vrihad-ratha, 2. lara- 
sandha. 3, Sahadeva (contemporary of YudJvb- 
taira), 4 h Milijjan, 5, SmtaBrava. 6, Ayutayu. 7. 
Nir.tmitra 8* Sunakshatra. 9. Vrihat-sena* 10. 
Karmajit. 11, Srutanjaya. 12 Vipra. 13 Sue hi. j 4 . 
K^hema. ij. Suvrata. 16. Dharmasutra. ij, Sama. 
JS. Drirhasena. 19. Sumati. 20. Suvala. 21. Sunitha. 
2Zm Satyajit 23. Visvyajit 24: Puranjaya. Thu 
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Solar dynasty after Rama continued to rule at 
Ayodhya for 58 generations. We hear of the 
Kosal kings till 2nd century B. C. when Menander 
conquered Ayodhya. Sumitra the last king, after 
a short rule, left Oudh, Being forced to make 
room for new invaders, some princes of the noble 
Solar dynasty sought shelter under a new sky. For 
centuries they shifted from countries to countries 
till at last their discendants succeeded in found¬ 
ing new homes in Mewar and Jaipur, where they 
still rule honourably under the protection of the 
benign British Raj. We arc indebted to Kalidasa 
for a fragmentary account of the Solar princes 
for some 1 5 generations after Rama. We know 
practically nothing about the political history of 
the Pandava and the Varhadratha dynasties. The 
life of those kings was one of magnificence and 
luxury. They lived in beautiful palaces with nu¬ 
merous harems. The ministers generally conducted 
all state affairs. 

CHAPTER VI. 

STATE OF THE COUNTRY (1400 B. C. 

TO 700 B. C.) 

I. Religion • -The efforts of Krishna, Yudhis- 
thira and Vyasa revived the Vedic religion with 
its true spirit and elevated the moral ideal. The 
impetus lasted till 800 B. C. when thoughtful Hin- 
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dus, sEck of Vcdic rites, sought pure wisdom. 
Vyasa arranged the Vedas in their present forms 
Idol-worship and pilgrimage to sacred places be¬ 
came the two chief features of religion. The 
Sun-Temple of Mooltan became as holy as the 
temple of jagannatb at I'uri in our own times, 
The caste-system was made hereditary and rigid 
at licnares (1200 to JOOO B. C.) The priests grew 
very powerful and compiled numerous law-books 
from the older Dhartf/a-sutras. / J arasara, Vyasa, 
Vftjiuralkya of Mithila [ 1350 B. C. ) Daksha, 
Likhita, Gautama and others were the chief law¬ 
givers whose works in their present forms were 
certainly remodelled afterwards. iJ The Brahman? 
triedi to gain power over and regulate with their 
precepts, the state and law and civil life in all its 
manifestations." ( H. H. \V*) As the country now 
enjoyed peace, the Brahmans became eagar to 
hindulse the anti-Aryan peoples of India and in it, 
perhaps they succeded a good deal It is said 
that Vyasa had compiled the Furanas and written 
the Mahabharata for women and the Sudras, 

II, Learning 1—Vyasa, the colossal figure of 
Sankrit learning, was a versatile genius like hi* 
father Pa rasa ra. He <m a r ranged * 1 the Vedas, com¬ 
posed the Vedanta philosophy, compiled the Fura- 
nas and history* wrote the Bkhrata San hit a (His¬ 
tory of the War), gave a law -book &c. Of his di$<- 
ciples* ] aim ini was the foremost. Vyasa, born oi 
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a woman of fisherman class* was trained as an as¬ 
cetic from his youth up. He was very ugly in ap¬ 
pearance, lie was at first a staunch Sivite but 
late in life he turned a Vishnuvite, Having quar¬ 
relled with the Sivites of Benares, he tried to build 
a Kasi of bis own on the eastern side of the Gan¬ 
ges. But he found no adherents. He had a resi¬ 
dence in Kasmir where he composed most of his 
works. His son, the free-sou fed Sukadeva was a 
religious instructor of king janamejaya, Vyasa 
first wrote the outline of his epic in 8,Soo Slokas, 
(Mahabh* Introduction I. Si) Again in Mahabh. 
L 101 he is said to have composed the Bharata 
San hit a In 24,000 Slokas. The original epic un¬ 
derwent repeated revisions for sectarian and caste 
purposes/' The leading names of the M.ihubharata 
and even the name of the poem itself are men¬ 
tioned in Fan ini’s Grammar. The Great Epic 
is also mentioned as Bharata and Mahabharata in 
the Grthya Sutra of A sv Mayan a. Fatanjali also 
mentioned it in his Great Commentary (iJO 
The earliest direct mention of Epic poetry in In- 
dia was made by Dion Chrysostom (So A.D.) The 
Vedas, the Upani shads and the Philosophies were 
the favorite studies of the learned class ; the 
Epics* and the Parartas were adapted for Hghtlcss 
women and the Surlras, The Mahabharata in its 
present form was compiled perhaps in the £th cen- 
cury B, Q r There is evidence to show that in the 
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lonfj period under review, literature flourished but 
wc have lost it Panini has mentioned two eminent 
dramatists Sildfi and Krisasva. Panini, the last of 
the Vedic grammarians, flourished about 800 B.C. 
That he lived before Buddha is proved. For want 
of space, we cannot enter into a discussion here. 
He was born at Shatura ( Panjab) His father 
was Devala and mother Dakshi. His grammar, 
meant to serve both secular and sacred literature, 
practically supplanted the M:\hesa Grammar. Pa¬ 
nini was at first very dull, but worshipping Siva, 
he is said to have acquired great brain-power. 
His Is said to be the “shortest and the fullest 
grammar in the world." He was also a poet. At 
Taxila, the then chief centre of learning, were 
taught the Vedas, the Vedangas, philosophy, law, 
medicine, mathematics, military science, the Pur- 
ans, history, magic, astronomy, prosody, philo- 
logy &c. Great improvements were made in sur¬ 
gery. Charaka, Nakula, Sahadcva, Bharadvaja and 
some other sages were medical experts before 10OO 
B.C. The culture of Anatomy and Botany formed a 
part of medical training. Astronomy was not neg¬ 
lected. Parasara, Vyasa, Sahadeva and others 
wrote on the subject A knowledge of the Zodiac 
was most probably derived from the Assyrians. 
They knew the Solsticial Collure, the principal 
nine planets viz Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupi- 
tVi Venus, Saturn, the Nodes and the Aptidcs. 
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Sanjaya speaking to Dhritarashtra says, * The 
roundness of the Earth is seen in the Moon, when 
the shadow of the former is cast upon the latter. 

( Mahabharata ). The Ramayana speaks of the 
sunless Polar region and the Aurora Borealis. 
The Mahabharata gives the correct geography not 
only of India, but of the whole world but it is now 
past identification. Astronomical forecasts were 
taken by the kings to avert or mitigate the evils 
of the coming year. Provisions were made for a 
general diffusion of knowledge among alUlasses of 
people. Subscriptions were raised by the rich to 

maintain Orphanage &c. 

Ill Trade: India continued her brisk trade 

with the east and the west The Phoenicians had 
reached the Indian waters by the 14th or the 13th 
century B. C. It is probable that the keen r.yalry 
of the Fhcenicians gradually crippled the maritime 
activity of the Hindus in the west. But in the 

cast Hindus were free. The Chinese writers give 
the accounts of regular Indo-Chinese trade rom 700 
B C. The Old Testament speaks of the "wondr¬ 
ous products of the East” Solomon took various 
building materials from India (10th century • 
Homer (8$0 B.C.l spoke of Indian merchandise. 

The muslins of Dacca were famous In the Assy¬ 
rian empire. ( Kor particulars, see ante. Sources 
of Reconstruction Sic). India, during this period, 
was fabulously rich. Gold currency appears from 
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the Mahabh, Virata Book, SI. 43-44 ; the Drona 
Book, Ghap. r/ t SL 25 ; the Asamadha Book. 
Chap. 65. St, 20; the Court Book, Chap. 23, St 
S 3 )- 

Trade, agriculture, cattle-rearing and money- 
lending on which depends the happiness of the 
subjects, were under the special care of the State, 
Advance of seed-grain was made, taking only a 
fourth part jjf the produce, { Mahabh. Peace Book- 
Chap. S 3 , 26-30 ; Chap 89, 23-24.) The State pro¬ 
vided irrigation works at public cost and gave 
tokati advances. (Mahabh. Court Book. Chap 5, 
76 - 79 ) 

Taxes were light and reasonable. The king 
was merely a public trustee. Public funds were 
religiously spent to promote the prosperity of the 
pec pie. ( Mahabh. Peace Hook Chap 87 aad 88), 
L ' Necessaries of life'' were exempted from taxa¬ 
tion ( Ibid, Chap. Sj, SL 14). Excise duties were 
moderate. When the country was threatened with 
invasion, special war-taxes were imposed and war- 
loans were raised (Ibid, Chap, 97, 30-33. ) The 
beneficent results of those policies wtire the ad¬ 
vancement of trade* increase of wealth and ge¬ 
neral prosperity. There were good many million¬ 
aires and billionaires in the land ivho were weal¬ 
thier than most kings. 

iV, Executive Administration &c —The vill¬ 
ages of those days were very large ones. Over 
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each village, there was a headman. A union of 
10 villages was under a Superintendent A group 
of too villages was under a Sub Divisional Offi¬ 
cer. Over him was the District Officer who had 
the charge of 1,000 villages. The village was 
self-governed. King, the Chief executive head of 
the State! bestowed honours and dignities upon 
the State Officers. An S. D. O. would get 
the revenues of a rich and populous village 
as his pay (Ibid Peace Book, Chap. 87, SI. 3-7). 
A District Officer used to get the net revenues of 
a small town, after public charges and the costs 
of administration. A minister of the Crown was 
in charge of these district administrations. All 
crimes in the village were reported to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer through the proper channel 
(Ibid, SI. 5.) Every large town had its Mayor for 
looking after all matters relating to his jurisdic¬ 
tion ( Ibid. SI. 10.) Drinking shops, public women 
pimps, actors, gamblers, keepers of gambling houses 
&c—were put down (Ibid Chap. 88,14-15)1 There 
was perfect religious toleration but there were 
laws against Vagrancy. India now swarms with 
beggars, numbering over five millions, but then 
nobody—holy or unholy—was allowed to beg. 
Of course, the physically unfit were an exception 
to the law,) (Ibid Peace Book. Chap. 88, SL 16, 
17 and 24.) The kings were occasionally despo¬ 
tic, but generally they were bound to rule acc. 
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to law ; or, they would risk their thrones. Public 
opinion was a great power in the land. (Ibid, Chap. 
89. SI. 15-18) Lofty conceptions of justice ap¬ 
pear from the Mahabh. Peace Book, Chap. 91, SI. 
14-27 and SL. 32. The Brahmin criminals had 
no preferential treatment Law recognized the 
rights of the weak and the supreme need Of ab¬ 
solute impartiality for the king ;— 

M Protecting all men by words, body and deeds 
and never forgiving even his offending son himself 
from the great duty of the king. Neither mother, 
nor father, nor brother, nor wife nor priest is un¬ 
punishable in the sight of that king who rules 
agreeably to his duty.” 

(The Vedic Magazine, Vol IX. Jan. 1916. PP. 
685 to 694.) 


BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

RISE OF MAGADH. 

The J’radyota Dynasty (779 B. C. to 655 B. C.) 

The 8th century B.C is a turning-point in the 
history of ancient India. For, it witnessed “the 
old order changed, yielding place to new.' The 
old dynasties gave place to new ones; Sanskrit 
bowed to Prakrit ; spiritualistic civilisation to 
a materialistic one ; the Vedic rites to philosophi¬ 
cal speculations. Magadh (South Behar) will now 

27 
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exercise her imperial sway over India and outside 
for over a thousand years. 

Rlpunjaya, the last king of the Varhadratha 
dynasty was profligate, worthless and despotic. 
The ministers and the people were equally sick 
of him and his long reign of 50 years. At length 
Sunaka the prime minister, most probably a Brah¬ 
min, killed his master and secured the throne 
for his own son Pradyota who began to rule about 
779 R. C. The Pradyota dynasty, a short one of 
5 kingSj ruled some 124 solar years. The usurper 
Fradyota ought to have been a good king, but 
he proved the reverse of it He was a hypocrite 
and believed none; nobody believed him in return. 
The nobles of the State, a powerful body, showed 
him no regard. The Matsya Furana does not 
mention even his name. He ruled some xj years. 
The second king Pataka was a better monarch. 
It is said that he did nothing unbecoming a king 
He was powerful and wise. The vassal kings were 
all submissive to him. He ruled 23 years (764 to 
741 BL C.) The third king Visakha-yupa, a mere 
blank name, ruled some 35 years (741-706 R. C ) 

The next king was Jan aka who ruled some 30 
years (706 to 676 RC.) The last king was Nandi- 
vard liana who ruled 20 years. The last three 
kings departed from the wise policy of Pataka and 
were thorough despots. The country groaned un¬ 
der them. At last the people justly indignant, 
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dethroned Nandi-vardhuna and sot up Sisunaga 
in his place* The Puranists call the kirtg^ of the 
Fradyota dynasty Varna Sart tiara t\ e, mingled 
colours. Before we pass on to the next dynasty, 
we shall note here some other important points. 

Parsvanatha (847 to 750 JkC), the 23rd Jain 
Reformer, son of king Asvasena and queen Bama- 
devi of Benares and son-in-law to king Prastnajit 
of Ondh, refused royalty, lived as an ascetic and 
attained pure wisdom at Benares* Then he began 
to preach. His Jainism prevailed from Bengal to 
Gujrat The districts of Maldah and Bogra were 
great centres of his faith. His converts were most¬ 
ly from the depressed classes of the Hindus and 
Non-Aryans* He died on the Sumheta or Farsa- 
nath in the Hazaribag district. Hill at the age 
of 72 ^63 (Solar), 230 = 223 ( Solar ) years before- 
the death of Mahavira in 527 B. C* In Raj 
pufna, his adherents grew very powerful and op¬ 
pressed the Hindus in many ways. The Rishis 
applied to Hindu kings for help but in vain* At 
last they created new warriors on ML Abu to 
fight out their enemies, the atheistic Jains, The 
new heroes, Hinduised certainly from some foreign 
source,—most probably from the early Scythians 
or Takshaks (Turks), defeated the infidels and 
saved the Hindus. IVc arc told, that this happened 
at least before 600 B.G The new warriors, called 
the ,J Fire-Born", Were Pratikare j, the Pramar as t 
the Chahtky#* or Se/antii and the Chauhstns. Ag- 
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tfisala was the first great Chauhai^ We shall s ec- 
them very powerful later oa 

--O'—- 

CHAPTER II. 

- V* The SaEmnaga Dynasty ( 65s to 405 B. C ) 
Sisunaga was formerly a vassal of the Turanian 
\ rijjians. He founded bis dynasty of 10 kings who 
ruled for at least 250 years* 

1. Sisumaga was pawtrful, ambitious, wise and 
popular. He conquered the neighbouring kingdom 
of Kasi where he placed his own son as king 
(Brahmanda Furan). To the north of the Ganges 
lay the Yidehas who were growing very powerful, 
The bravery and power of Sisunaga saved Magadh, 
from the grasp of the heroic Vrijjis of the north. 
The Aryans who had entered Mag-abb and other 
kingdoms of East India were sound practical men. 
They loved politics, they loved conquests, Thdrs 
was a stem materialistic civilisation* Besides, Ma- 
gadh was a very ancient kingdom But her mili¬ 
tary spirits had cooled under the later worthless 
kings. In Sisunaga, they have now found a worthy 
leader. Afraid of the powerful rivals of the north, 
Sisunaga and his people desisted from fresh con¬ 
quests, He consolidated his power at home. He 
ruled tilt 61$ B. C Elis son Kakavarna, so long 
king of Benares under him, succeeded to the 
throne of Magadh. Ginbraja continued to be the 
capital* Kakavarna was dark in complexion and 
not heroic like his father, it appears that the 
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king of Sravasti wrested Kasi from his hands* 
Kakavama ruled till 6oO B, C The next king 
was Kshema-dharman, a good monarch devoted 
to the welfare of the people He ruled till 5 70 
B. C. He was succeeded by heroic Kshatraujas 
who ruled till ^49 B* C Buddha was bom (564 
R. C.) in his reign* About this time, there were 
16 principal kingdoms in North India. The next 
king of Magadh was the renowned Bimbisara, also 
called Srenika. He ruled from 546 B. C. to 496 
B. C. The following points are noteworthy:—i) 
To save Magadh from the powerful Lichchhavis 
of Vaisali (now Resar, 27 miles N, W. of Patna) 
he removed the capital to Rajagriha (now Rajgir) 
which he built and fortified, (il) Conquered and 
annexed Anga (Eastern Behar): he was the real 
founder of the Magadhan Power, (isi) He was a 
mild, humane, just and very popular king. Jivaka, 
educated at Taxila, was his physician. He gave 
large estates to many learned men. (iv) The Solar 
line of Ayodhya was now extinct ; the Solar 
line of Sravasti was now very powerful, held both 
North and South Kosaia and had subjugated the 
kingdom of Kasi (perh* about £63 B.C.) King Brah* 
madRtta or danta of Sravasti married his daughter 
Kshemaka to Bimbisara and gave the revenues of 
Kasi as dowry. Rimbisara also married princess 
Va&avi of the Lichchhavi king of Vaisali, by whom 
he had the Prince Ajatasatru. Brahmadatta passed 
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into rdigjo US retirement and hh worthy son Pra^ 
senajit succeeded him to the Kosala throne. Bim- 
bisara also resigned his throne in favor of his 
prince AjatUatni and passed into private life. 
The Vay,t Perm gives him a reign of 2S years. 

ut the other Purairs and the jlfa/iawtinsa assign 
to him a reign of some jo years. Wc adopt this 

letter. It is said that at the instigation of a wicked 
plotter named Devadatta, cousin anti the rebellious 
sl.sc.plc of Buddha, Ajatasatru kilted his good and 
aged fs * h=r R ™tHsara by starvation. The first 
queen, princess of Kosala, died of grief. There 
ppon her brother Prttetftyit, stopped the revenue 
2 ' Ajat " salm ' thus insulted attacked Komi 

‘ «■*"■ tllli first 3 battles. In the 

0 he k'T "T Prisoner and taken 

cL I , ^ E Chl!nS - He renounced his 

° f *“ and ^ ■"* f- 

““ *° h,i unde - A treaty was concluded 
. (a ^ ena J l1 gave his daughter Princess Baiira- 
m marnage to Ajatasatru, with the revenue of 

™J S Cr d0wry - returned to his 

I'CL ■ T« ^ th!S ' ****»& 

his son B* klngclom In th « m-antime, 

senaiit fl ™ * ’: lka revolted against him. Pra- 
a f t a,Ki «“»= down to Kajagriha w 

the ^ lhC t ° r ° f hIS SOn ‘ in ‘ lr " v . hut died outside 

h .ow„. , lre<! snd carMvorn p 

K * triCnd ot ^“ddha. His aunt Sm»L, noted 
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for her learning and piety, became a Buddhist nun. 

Prascnajit had asked the hand of a Sakya prin¬ 
cess, The Sakya Chiefs could not agree, as both 
the Houses belonged to the same Solar stock. 
Yet, afraid to displease Prasena, they sent him 
the daughter of a maid-servant Vilsava-Kshatriya 
by name. Biruddhaka was born of her. He gained 
the throne ’in about 490 B C. To punish the 
Sakyas for their fraud, he .attacked the Sakya 
kingdom in about 485 B. C. The Sakyas fought 
hard but were defeated and brutally massacred by 
the ruthless savage victor. The Sakya kingdom 
was annexed to Kosala. Shortly after, Biruddhaka 
and his chief minister died in a burning house. 
The last Sakya king Mahanama, losing all the 
relatives dfowned himself. 17 stupas comme¬ 
morate the massacre of Biruddhka at Sagarwah 
near the Vanaganga river in Nepal. 

(v) The Bengali conquest of Ceylon Prince 
Vijaya, banished by his father for numerous mis¬ 
deeds, took to sea with 700 followers, arrived in 
Lanka and conquered it ( 543 B. C ?) From the 
Sinha dynasty, the country got its new name of 
Sinfia/a. <vi) Cyrus, the Persian emperor, invaded 
India (541-40 B.C) (vii Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
the Persian monarch, conquered the right bank of 
the Indus, north of Cabul, which formed the 20th 
province of his vast empire. This Indian province 
was the richest and most populous in the empire and 
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paid Darius in gold-bar to the value of over a crore 
of rupees. Of course, the Indus then was more eas¬ 
terly in course. There were Indians in the Persian 
Court and army. The Indian troops in the Persian 
Service, went to fight even in Europe. Cf. Hero¬ 
dotus, vii. 6$ ; viii. 13 ; ix. 91 The Persian em¬ 
pire was the brightest in the world till the middle 
of the 4th c, B. C Certainly, there were Indo* 
Iranian rctalions in those times, 

6, Ajatasatru came to the throne in about 496 B.C. 

(i) He interviewed Buddha, confessed his crimes 
begged his pardon and was taken into the pro¬ 
phet’s grace He was at first a Hindu, then a 
patron of Dcvadatta’s Ajivaka cult and afterwards 
of Buddhistic tendency. Perhaps he was never 
a sincere Buddhist like his father-in-law Prascna 
jit. (ii) Expecting an invasion from Pradyota, 
king of Avanti, he strengthened his army and built 
a strong fort near Patna with the help of his 
Brahmin minister. Varshakara. He had already 
conquered the Lichchavis of Vaisali, who were 
a branch of the ancient Vrijjis, a highly civilised 
people. Buddha died in the 9th year of his reign, 
». e. in 487 B. C. He claimed a share of Buddha’s 
relics, built a stupa over it and helped the cele¬ 
bration of the first Buddhistic Council before the 
Saptaparni Cave (487 B.C.) About 483 B. C., after 
the sad death of his brother-in-law Birud-dhaka, 
Ajatasatru conquered Kosala and the Sakya kin- 
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dam. Now Ajatasatru was the master of Magadh, 
Anga, VaisaU [North Behar), RapiUvastu and the 
Kora la & It b said that for batter government he 
removed his capiid to Chaiupapuri {now Patlrar* 
phata), 24 miles from modern Rhagalpur. His 
favorite idea of conquering Avatiti ended with lib 
death in 473 B, C. The great Sanskrit dramatist 
llhasa t gives qs a very curious historic sketch of 
the time in his play entitled the “Sup rat Ifysava* 
rfa//e. Udayan, king of Vatsa kidgdom near Allaha¬ 
bad, had stolen Princess VasavadatU, daughter 
of Pradyota. the mighty king of AvantL Odayntm 
was made prisoner by PradyoU, The shrewd 
minister of Udayan not only delivered his master 
but also married him to Vasavadatta. Again, 
A^atasatru had conquered a part of the \ atsa 
kingdam of which Kausambi was the capital. AjU- 
satm left his son Darsaka on the throite of 
M&gadh, His daughter Padmavati was yet un¬ 
married. 

Pradyota's intended invasion of Magadh was 
for the recovery of his son-in-law's lost kingdom 
from Ajatasatrti, Now, the said clever minister 
of Udayana thought of marrying hb master 10 
Princess Padmavati of Magadh and regaining the 
lost parts of the Raj. He did really succeed in 
his ends. Darsaka gave back the province: Bhasa 
in his ptay, Act L twice mentions Fatal iputra as a 
capital of Darsakn. This king prob. ruled till 
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464 B. C, Daraika was succeeded by his son 
Udayasva who in 46a R C. built Rusmnapura 
"the City of Gardens', now Bankipore. Fatah- 
putra now rose to great importance (Vayu P. Chap. 
99) Uday probably ruled till 43* R C* The next 
king was Nandi Vardhaua who perhaps ruled till 
420 B. C The last king was Mahanandt* a up¬ 
pish person. He ruled some 14 years. These kings 
kept the kingdom intact; they neither received any 
invasion nor had sent out an expedition for fresh 
conquest They lived in gorgeous palaces, Maha- 
nandi died early from the effects of excessive in¬ 
dulgence, His weak son Finjamakha succeeded 
him to the throne { 406 B, C.)* But the heroic 
Nanda, the first-born son of Mahanandt, by a 
Sudra concubine, organised an army, attacked 
and captured Pataltputra, killed Pinjamakha and 
ascended the throne {405 B. Cl The Mahav&tnsa 
iVj calls the last four of the dynasty parricide kings, 

-0- 

CHAPTER HI. 

VI. The Nan da Dynasty (405 to 313 RC.V 

Nanda was ambitious, powertul and avaricious, 
Uke another Parasu-rama, he killed almost all 
the proud Kshtriyas of the time (Vis. Puran, IV. 
24, 4). He was the first Kshatriya of alow degree to 
sit on a reputed Kshatriya throne. So, his usurpa¬ 
tion was much disputed and opposed. The allies, 
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all proud of their high birth, warmly espoused tbe 
opposition. Heroic Nanda also pro vedhim self equal 
to the occasion. In different battles, he defeated and 
overthrew most of the 16 great Powers of North In¬ 
dia, plundered their treasures and gathered vast 
wealth. It is said that after Yudhisthira, he was the 
first Samraf (emperor) of India, He assumed the 
glorious title of Jl/u&J podr/tn i,f. the Rich. W ith an 
enormous army he held the country under mili¬ 
tary subjection. The MaJtapa*sa alludes to his 
avarice and Yuen Chwang speaks of his immense 
riches. The five stupas near Fataliputra were 

believed to have contained the vast treasures of 
Nanda Raja, All troubles over, Nanda directed 
his attention to the condition of his people, A 
pond of his construction was afterwards repaired 
by king Kharavcla of Kallnga in 165 B. C. I In¬ 
scription of Hasti Guha e Elephant Gave. Uday- 
giri'. By power of arms Nanda made himself lord 
over a considerable part of North India. Of the 
j 6 states, some were under his direct rule and some 
were allowed to rule as his vassals The power 
of Magadh was at its height under Nanda Maha- 
padma f Fataliputra, the capital^ was now magni¬ 
ficent, populous and an important centre of trade. 
Besides 8 legitimate sons^ Nanda had by fair 
Mura a concubine of low rank, a heroic son Chan- 
dragupta by name, Nanda ruled 28 years. Then 
bis eldest ran Sumalya succeeded (377 B.C,} The 
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Man da brothers kept the empire intact and rdgned 
until 340,0. C when theSth Nanda brother Dasa- 
siddhika and his sons were murdered by his wife's 
paramour Indradatta who put his own son by 
the queen on the throne. This king of base ori¬ 
gin was, Sudhanva or Ugradhailva ( Gk, Xandra- 
mes or Agrames). His realm is mentioned by the 
Greek writers as the kingdom of the Brasil, Skr. 
Prachya (1 f. eastern) ov Gangarides, Skr. Ganga- 
rashtra. In point of power, population and pros¬ 
per I ty t Magadh was now the brightest kingdom 
in India (Hist. Hist, of the World VoL II.) 

According to the Greeks, Sudbanva Nandawa^. 
extremely unpopular for his wickedness and-base 
origin. The State however was administered by 
Brahman ministers of whom Rakshasa, a quite 
selfless brahman was the chi el A rough idea of 
the extent and power of the Nan da empire may be 
had from its mditary strength consisting of 20,000 
horse, 200,000 foot, 20,000 chariots, 3 or 4 thous¬ 
and elegants. One may be curious to ask here 
why the Persians did not conquer India, 01 course, 
attempts were made, though not crowned with full 
success, Cyrus failed tn substantiate his dream, 
Some 30 years later, Darius conquered some In¬ 
dian tracts north of CabuL Probably the Persians 
could not mind the conquest of India so seriously, 
as they wore busy fighting wlLh the Greeks; or, 
they may have sent expendillons to India but the 
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Hindis boat them back. The folia wing nine cen¬ 
turies (from 330 G♦ C- to 530 A-D ) vrill find India in 
great troubles. Ttoe first invaders were the Greeks, 
India was saved by her two great heroes viz Ohand- 
ragopta (4th e B C) and Pushpa Mitra (2nd c. B,G.), 
Yol the Asia tic Greeks had conquered some parts 
o£ India and oar Indu-Gfeek relation*? enisled Eor 
100 years. 

Alexander the Gr^it iu India (327-26 B,C.) 

The Grettka, people of Greece, a small pwnin- 
safe in the south-east of tics rope, were an excellent 
people noted for their bravery, learning, wisdom and 
arts. They were Ar^un colonists, of the Mediterra¬ 
nean island* culled the Ionian s. Hindu tradition 
makes them of Hindu Origin, being the descendant* 
□E Turvasu, a rebellious son of Yaynti. £t 
that these Tawanat gradually marched towards the 
Greek Joni&n and Hindu Hum mi is the same 
word, Hindu* applied the same word Phiotnni to 
the Greek invader* ami comjiierars ol India of lb* 
4th c. B.C* and Inter on. The word J^rnna (applied 
to the Turk* or Mu bumm idatis In gem 1 ml) is often 
wrongly confounded by scholars with laugina (the 
Greeks), 

Wo arc sure of an I ndo-Hellenic intercourse, 
at least in learning and trade, before Alexander who. 
hew ever, mad* k closer. Alexander (356-323 K.C. ), 
son to Philip II, and 1 jaeo□ Olympias of Mucedoil T 
a province to the north of Greece Proper whs the 
27 
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pnpil of Aristotle. He became king at 20 . ( 336 
B.C.). In 335 B.C. he subdued the northern tribes 
of Macedou. In 334 B.C., when he was barely 22 . 
he was out to conquer and Hellenist the world, 
with 30,000 foot, and 5,000 horse. Of these, only 7,000 
were pure Greek soldiers. The Greeks hated to serve 
him, as they called Alexander a foreigner. So. 
many resigned on the way. Of them, Memnon be¬ 
came the admirul of Persia ; but he died of cholera 
in 333 B.C. This proved good for Alexander. Dari¬ 
us III. ’(Codomanus) was then the Persian monarch. 
Alexander invnded Persia. After many buttles, Dari 
ns, being defeated, fled towards India but was as¬ 
sassinated by Besos, ono of his faithful friends 
Porsia, Asia Minor and Egypt were conquered. The 
port of Alexandria was founded near tho mouths 
of the Nile. The Carthaginian Power was annihilated 
In 330 B.C. Alexander reached Ekbatana. He next 
went to Bactria nnd conquered it. Here he 
married Roksana. In 332 B.C. he had founded 
Alexandria, 30 miles north of Cubul. In April, 
327 B.C. he crossed the Hindu Kush in 10 days, 
with his army of 50 or 60 thousand soldiers and came 
down on tha rich valley of Koh-i-Dainan. Alexan¬ 
der now conquered the Aryans on the right l»ank 
of the Indus. He captured Pushkalawati) nfter a 
siege of 30 days and overpowered tho Gandarians. 
Afier a strenuous opposition, the Asvakas (Greek 
Asi<tc<*iet) were subjugated daring the winter. He 
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next attacked Muitaga, Here Alexander was woun¬ 
ded by an arrow. Unluckily the king of Massagu 
was killed by a blow from a rnisile. Alexander 
then took tha formidablg Fortress by a storm. 
Tbe queen of the late chief and her infant son 
were captured, t^he afterwards liore a sou to Alex* 
aader. lie next captured the fort of Aornos near 
the Indus and appointed a faithful Hindu officer 
Sasiguptu by name, as governor* 

In January, 32C B.O* Alexander crossed the 
Indus at Ohind (Udnbhandapursi), lb miles above 
At took (ancient Aratta-tcoAi'jfca) where a bridge of 
boats was built by the friendly Indian ChieFs under 
the supervision oE the Greek generals. At GbinJ 
Alaxander received an embassy From Atnbhi, son 
to his late ally the king of Taxtla, The kings of 
Taxila sought his aid to ruin their enemies, tbe hilt- 
king of Abbianrea and Purm Tbe king of Kash¬ 
mir sent his brother to tender his submission. 
Several minor kings came personally to pay him 
homage. The kings of the Punjab in stead of offer* 
i ng A1 exa n de r a eom bined re si sta nee, cast 1 y yie I ded 
to him one after number. Only two kings opposed 
the Greek invader. One was king Tlasti, defeated 
after a month's efforts and the other was king Piiru 
said to be of rhe Pan Java origin, ruler of the Doab 
hetw en the Theism and the Che nab. His kingdom 
contained 30H towns and is now identified with tbe 
districts of Jhiknij Gujarat and Shikarptir. Alexan* 
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tier advanced to the Vitasla (Jheluin) and met the 
army of Porus on the farther hank of the river 
(May, 326 B.C.) No other Indian king came to 
the frontier to repel the foreigu foe. The hill Chief 
of AbhUara, an ally of Porn, notv left him and joined 
Alexander. The promised contingent of tho Gtsh- 
mir king did not yet arrive, Tue Greek writers 
have called the Hindu Raja of Taxiln a most use* 
ful ally for his “liberal supplies'’ to the Macedo¬ 
nian army. Puru alon*, with his two sons and an 
urtny 50,000 strong, gallantly stood to oppose the 
mightiest hero of the world. To the eternal glory 
of tills valiant Indiau monarch he it said that when 
Alexander summoned him to submission, Porus gave 
the proud answer that he would indeed come, not 
as a supplicant but at the head of an army ready for 
lighting. Alexander now prepared for a decisive 
battle. Tho river was in flood. Porus had drawn 
his array in battle-array on a dry land before a hill 
Thinking that the cavalry—the main stay of his 
army, could not face the huge elephants of Porus, 
Alexander thought of a device. Leaving the camp 
well-guarded, he marched 16 miles to the north, 
forded the river near an bland and reached the eas¬ 
tern bank, under the cover of a dark night. A son 
of Porus hurried np with an army to oppose but 
was routed. Then Porn marched with tho bulk of 
bis army towards the north-east ou tho Carri plain. 
The Hindus fought bravely for 8 hours but were 
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defeated* Arrian ascribes the Hindu defeat to the 
following causes: (i) The Indian howL though very 
powerful, were useless to the mobile (1 reek cavalry, 
(iil The Ground wis slippery, mi: The Gr^^k horse¬ 
men were superior in personal strength and discipline* 
The array of Portia was annihilated, his two sons 
were killed and “Paras himself, a magnificent 
giant, sis and a half feet in height, fought to th" 
last, but at last, succumbed to nine wounds and was 
taken prisoner in n fainting condition*” Alexander* 
pleased with the gallantry and princely dignity of 
Porn*, nut only re-instated him but also augmented 
his kingdom by giving him some conquered tracts. 
Poms was now £a«t friend of Alexander* To corn- 
memorato his victory, Alexander built two town- 
viz, .Viit-ciJ.r. on the battle-field (modern Sukhchain- 
pur) and Bonkephulit (in memory of his favourite 
horse)— i -now called the town of Jihlaiii* The victory 
Spread the Greek fame far and near and roused na¬ 
tive lour The king of Kashmir now came person¬ 
ally to give homage* The Asvnkga then revolted and 
the Kh ittios helped by the Ivdmdrukns and My lavas 
offered stubborn resistance bnt all were pat down. 
Many other princes rendered submission and promis¬ 
ed nllugumce to the invincible invader. The Agalns- 
siana were severely defeated* Alexander now felt a 
strong desire to conquer Magadh but his troops were 
quite unwilling to proceed further* His speech, pro¬ 
mise and threats to the army wore in vain, Thcii 
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reluctanee vai probably due to the following—C.0 
The Macedonian army was almost shattered. {ii) The 
Magadhan army was very powerful, whose fume had 
reached even Egypt, (iii) The bravery of the men 
of Porna had convinced them that other Indians wore 
no menu rivals to them. 

The wise counsels of Koines, his trusted Cavalry 
General, persuaded Alexander to stop from further 
comjucsts and to give orders For retreat, (Septem¬ 
ber, 32tj B.C,}. On the eastern bank of the Sutlej, 
he enacted 12 big altars each SO cubits high, dndi- 
cated to the 12 great gods- It is said that Ghait* 
dra guptn and his successors tong venerated the altar 
and offered sacrifice on them. In 325 B.G,, Alosaq' 
der sailed up the Chenab to the Indus. The tribe.' 
of the Punjab and Indus were easily subdued. King 
SubhuU (Sopbytes)t lord of the Suit Range, yielded 
without resistance. BeEore leaving the r.injub, Aid’ 
adder publicly up pointed For us lo be king of the 
entire Doub between the Hvdaspes and (lie Hy- 
phases. These tracts, peopled by 7 different nations 
had nearly 2,000 towns* In ihe men□ Lime, w marriage 
reconciled Porus and Anibhi as friends. The small 
states on the Lower Indus were easily seized, 
Alexander fortified the conquered tracts and establtilled 
satrapies. In August, he returned to Persia through 
Gedrosia (Mekran Coast) with $0^)00 mm. In 
September, Neiiryhus sailed For Persia with ihe fleet. 
At Babylon, Alexander lived and ruled for a short 
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time* Hare he marries! Bartina^ the eIdeal daughter 
oE Darius III. 80 captains ami 10,000 Greek sol¬ 
diers took Persian women. 

After Alexander's departure. Phi I ip pus, th« 
Greek Governor of the Punjab was murdered by 
mutinous mercenaries. Endcrnus and Ambhi of 
Taxi]a are made temporary governors* At the age 
of 3 ' 2 r Alexander died of a strong fever at Babylon 
(June II, 323 B.C-) He stayed in India 19 months. 
In 323 B.C there was one bright f I reek domain 
from Macedonia to India, from Bactrin to Egypt. 
Alexander's com mmii nation with the distant home 
and oilier parts of the empire was marvellously quick 
His expedition was an organised one and had hie* 
torians, geographers* scientists, merchants Ac. He 
encouraged caravan trade from India to the Levnnth. 
HU merchants collected Indian products, perfumery 
Ac* to be shewn to Europe* On** object of Alexan* 
dor's conquests was to spread The Greek civilisation 
abroad. But wo regret to note that he himself and 
his men were Qrientatited In Persia it In 321 R*C. 
Antipater appointed Feilhon satrap of the Upper Indus 
and Poms of the Lower Indus. Rut erelong. Boras, 
held in high esteem hy the Hindus* war murdered 
by Eodemns, ;320 B.C*)* This crime roused the 
heroic people of Portia * gain id the Greeks. In 317 
B.< ■.. Chandragupt4 espellc i the Macedonian £3 itraps 
from the hind of the Indus* Ry 3 Id B.G* he was 
maater of Afghanistan, BelitckUiau, Sindh and the 
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Part jab. No tndtau work-Hindu* Buddhist or Jain— 
makes the least mention of Alexander. Tlio Indians 
probably re3.1rd.0d Alexander as a mighty robber and 
his expedition and conquests na a political hurricane. 
India wax not changed—India was not Hell*raised* 
The Persian India of the North-West also was not 
/ratmrif m the least. 

Of the numerous adventurers who hud flocked to 
the camp of Alexander in the Punjab for their private 
ends* Ohaodragnota (Gk. Sandra Copies/ an mile 
from the court oC Mugadh, Was the lore most. He 
induced Alexander to conquer Magadh. His object 
wa- to be th$ king of Mngadb nn.ler the Greek?;. 
Bat tie displeased Alexander hy his haughtiness - 
so, he was forced to fly the G*a«k camp. It seems 
probable that before Chandra gupta met Alexander* 
he had visited die Persian capital and the emperor 
Darius ill, to induce him to help him on the throne 
of Magadh some how, hot in vain* Chandra gupta was 
ambitious, bold, heroic, affable* handsome and verv 
strong in bruin* body and mind. The great kings 
favoured him not, but Fortune soon took him for 
her own* In the Punjab, ho bad carefully learnt 
the Greek mode of fighting. Now, the doiith of 
Alexander, quarrels of his General*, murder of Perm* 
and the native revolts paved the way of big future 
success. 


In 3A6 B. C- Cbandragripto left the Panjab* and 
fled to Patalipuim, with bia friend Ehhnakya, a 
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poor but scholarly Brahman of Taxila, There some 
of the Nandaa were ruling conjointly. Tile later 
Sai-sunnga kings used hath K&jngrihn and Pfltolipo- 
tra ns their capitals lnit the Nundas made Fatuliptl- 
tra their aola crtpiul. The Manias were very 
pap alar. links hnsa was their most faithful old 
Brahman Minister. Sunk urn was the ‘2nd Minister. 

G ha Dicky a, once invited tip the royal house, 
was insulted by the Nan das. Thereupon he 
took the vow q! ruining the Numb Family. 
Chauakya's full name was Chdtmkyii FtfAnu- 
yupta Kautin/iX which moans Yishnti guptu son to 
Cdannkii, the Indian Bismarck. So was a clear- 
headed politician. At his instigation and. through 
hifl machination, ChanJragupta killed the Nandas 
in private, seized the throne, proclaimed him king of 
Magadh and Chanakya his prime minister. But 
strong opposition came from Ugra-dtumva (Gk* 
Agrumes). Bat Ghandrngupta, with the aid of the 
Nepal king, defeated Ugra-dharivn and seen red the 
throne. {Asiatic Resuarchas, Yol, V.) linkslmsa, 
highly aggrived at the min of bis master?* joined 
Makynketa, a hill-king and induced him to invade 
Palaliputra. tlakshasi succeeded in inducing th© 
king.) of Gmdhara, Bakfi, Eloomr, Kbaam, Kashmir, 
Cbedi and even the Greek Satraps to back Malaya- 
keln with their arming under th© temptation of a 
fair share of the splendid kingdom <1 Mngudh. All 
rjiarvhttd towards Faina, Everywhere there was a 
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great din of battle. Rakshasa planned other schemes 
of murdering Chandrugupta. Bat Chauakyn, by 
spies, learned all the machinations of Rakshasa and 
set about to frustrate them. First, he caused a 
division between Malayaketu and Rakshasa, by a 
false letter, as if written by Rakshasa to Chandra 
gupta and detected by Malayaketu. 

Thereby Malayaketu got angry with Rakshasa 
and killed 5 of the allies. At this, the soldiers 
terrified, fled and so did the other allies. Malaya* 
ketu remained alone. Erelong he was made prisoner 
by several chief officers sent by Channkyn. Raksha¬ 
sa, thus defeated nnd sad, came back to Pataliputra 
and lived in private. Chanakyu and ClmndragupU 
went to him and after showing him great honour, 
offered him the Prime Ministership. Rakshasa was 
thus won over. Malayaketu was released and 
allowed to go back to his own kingdom in state. 
Now Chandraguptn was secure. Rakshasa died 
soon ; then Ghannkya was again the Prime Minis¬ 
ter t Afndra-Rakshasam). These affairs perhaps lasted 
till 3 l 8 or 317 B. C. The Greeks ruled in the Indus 
valley till 317 B. C. Hardly these troubles at home 
were over, when Ohandragupbi learned of the 
murder of Porus, and of the possible native revolt. To 
save Magadh, to save India from the heroic Greeks, 
his first care was to drive away the Macedonians. So 
with a powerful army, he mnrebed towards North- 
West, destroyed or drove back the Greek garrisons 
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iron the Indus valley. Hi* conquests of N, India were 
complete by 313 B, C. Sndbanva Nun tin was proba- 
bty slain, Ho was formally crowned i n 3 lg B. C. 


CHAPTER IV, 

TBE MAUHYAN DYNASTY {312 to 180 B. 0,) 

1. Oban(1 ragapta (312-288 B. C.) was the 
Founder o£ q new dynasty called thelAfauryon, fronj 
Ids mother Mnra. The Nan da Brothers had scornfully 
rejected her claim of queens hip. Now Chandra gnpta, 
her successful sou and the first universal monarch of 
India exalted her name, by calling the dynasty after 
her. Dr, Spooner holds that Mura was a woman of 
tertian extract. But neither Indian tradition nor 
Greek record favours the conjecture. 

The term Sudra applied to JJunda, Chandmgnpla 
tmd others by some later Ponuiisb, is highly 
objectionable, *a neither Uw nor usagn sanctioned it 
in Ancient India. They wore genuine Ktb*triyas. 
though of a somewhat low degree* This dynasty of 
B) kings ruled 133 solar years. 

Acc, to the Kumnrika-Kk&uta, Ay*t Purana and 
Purm y Chandra gnpta began to rule on 
3] i IJ* C. This is also our proposed date. \t is 
likely that bis Indian conqnests were complete l^fore 
312 B, Q, For, some Furaos state that ho ruled 
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24 or 25 years peacefully. Chnndm gupta built 
(jhdudrn gup tit ftagan on the li. Krishnu (Deccan). 
The author of the Mudra*IfakihafQfi* Bn[ i i* 8 
Commentator both belonged to thot towc, From 
this 1*0 infer that Chandragupia conquered almost 
the whole of India. His empire extended from the 
Periun Frontier and the Hiudaknsb to the Buy of 
Bengal and from the foot of the Himalayas to the 
13th degree North Latitude. Only Knlinsra, Chem, 
Chula, Pandym imd Kerala—all covered now by the 
llattras Presidency, were nt lowed to live free. 
The merit of those spend id achievement a was main¬ 
ly doc to Ghannky*, the Pwhwa of the Manryyoe. 
Hin prince Vindusnra also bore a great part. Chon- 
dragopta founded the Manryyu Era connled from 
312 B.C. shortly after hir* ascea?ion T both he and 
Channk/n made n pilgrimage to the Sukta^Tiftha 
un the Nerhada to atone For <heiJ sin?. (Komatikn) 
Khand* and Ajjni Furana)» On the deaith of Alex¬ 
ander in 323 B.C-t his Geo-ruls fought for his vast 
empire*. Selmku*, one of the Generals, ^coede.l 
in snaking himaeIf nu*t-r .*E tbe Central and tVes- 

tern Asm (312 B.C.)* Tb© Seleukidwi and the Muur- 
yon Eras began almost at the »ume time. Now 5-e- 
leukus in ait o a rigorous attempt to regain the In¬ 
dian passions. But in 305 B.C.. Cb.ndragnpt., 
after a anowasfal campaign, forced him not only 
to abandon all thought o£ conquest in In.ltii hot 
also to code all territories east of Persia, i tins 
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Afghanistan., Belucbistan, Mekran Coast, the Indus 

Valley, Sindh, the Pan jab—became Chandragnpt&’s, 
In 303 or 2 B.C. Seleukus concluded a treaty with 
('handraguptn under the following unfarorable 
terms :^^i) Seleukus renounced all claim on India, 
(ii) Ceded a considerable part of Ariana, west of 
the Indus, (iii) In exchange for 500 elephants, he 
surrendered his claim on Afghanistan, Belnchistan 
and the Mekran (’oast. liv) Gave a daughter 
in mitring* to Chan iragupta and (?) placed an 
envoy in the court of Patnlipotra. Thus was India 
saved from the Grrek rule. Chnndragupta was one 
of the greatest raonarchs of the world. We are 
indebted to Megasthenes, the first Greek amltnssa- 
dor in the Mauryan Court, for an entire and ac¬ 
curate account of ClmndraguptA and his adminis¬ 
tration. The following points arc chiefly notable 
(i) Pnraliputra : it was now the metropolis of In¬ 
dia and a great emporium of trade. Numberless 
foreign vessels always lay on the Ganges. The city 
was 9 miles long and If miles broad, defended by 
a strong wooden palwide having 64 gates and 
strengthened by 570 turrets. It was further guard¬ 
ed by a deep nnd wide moat fed by the waters cf 
the Sone»Hiranyavaha, Greek Eranaboat. (ii) 
Palace : The palace of Cbandragupta was chiefly 
built of wood overlaid with floriated gold leaves, 
and was unsurpassed in splendour, (iii) Chandra- 
gupta :—His favorite amusements were combats of 

29 
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animal*, gladiatorial contests* various races ntid the 
chase. Generally he lived in the inner palace protect¬ 
ed by female guards, probably composed of Greak 
women. He gave audience to the people once a 
day when he received petitions and heard cases 
in person. A certain Persian influence was visible 
in some of his personal habits him! style of archi¬ 
tecture. Flo was a Hindu Raja; hut ther« was per¬ 
fect toleration tinder him, Th** ousts system was 
woll-orgrinisod and all followed the hereditary pro— 
ffSjious assigned to each. He highly honoured the 
worthy Brahmins with whom lie held an annual 
council to discuss the welfare of the state. Siva 
was worshipped in the Royal Family, (iv> Muni¬ 
cipality-. Tlie capital wjis administered by a mtiitici- 
pal body of 30 members divided Into 6 Boards 
of 5 members each : the 1st Committee superiu* 
tended the industrial arts; the 2nd* looked after the 
foreign residents and visitors ; t tie third inspected 
the vital statistics; the fourth had [lie charge of trade 
anil commerce ; the lifth looked alter the niamifuc- 
turfS and the sixth collected a rilhe ' yg- oh 
of goods. The whole body were responsible for the 
good administration oF the city and had to keep in 
order markets, temples and nthor public works, (v ) 
Provincial G ovorii in out * The provinces were go¬ 
verned hv viceroys generally relatives of king 

who constantly watched over them by m^ans of 
fl naws- writers" who acted :ii spies and reported 
the king privately 
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id] LEicl t oc"nred ID the country. Taxi la, Ujjnhi, 
Bhiki in the central provinces were the viceregal 
Boats, (vi) Justice was very strict, criminate were 
panicked with much severity. (vi) The agricultural 
hind was regarded: us the property oE the Crown. 
Caltivutord had to pay n tax to tho Gove r mu cut 
amounting to one-fourth of the gross produce oE 
the fields on which groat care was bestowed. Large 
^uehs wore spent on irrigation work. There was a 
regular system »E canals tanks, ire 13 s, and lakes. 
A special department looked alter the Irrigation of 
tho country, (viii) Tho army The military' ad¬ 
ministration was excel lent. The state maintained 
a huge standing army oE thirty thousand horse, 
sis hundred thousand foot, 9000 elephants, besides 
chariots, in regular pay. The military depart¬ 
ment wns supervised by a Committee of thirty 
mom tiers divided into six boards of five members 
each. The first looked after tho admiralty > the 
Second looked after commissariat j the third after 
the infantry ; the fourth after the cavalry; tbe 
fifth after the war-chariots and tho sixth after the 
elephant*. There were regulars arsenals and docks-. 

i, IX) Peace, progress and prosperity reigned 
everywhere in the empire. Great encouragements 
were given to arts and industries. The roads 
wore main feline d in excellent order. Pillars serving 
-is mile-stones and sign-posts were set-up at the inter¬ 
vals of half a kos —2,0221 English yds. it grand 
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trunk-road about 1200 miles long connected the 
North-West Frontier witl> Pataltpuira. The Greek 
observers testiFy to the high degree of civilisation 
in the Erst Mauryan empire. Chenukyn's Arf&a 
jaiira (Art of Government) also partially supports it. 

(X) Success of Chan dim gup In i—Ghandragupta 
was about 23 when he met Alexander in 326 or 
25 B,C- 'He wag crowned m 312 B.G. end ruled for 
24 yeora. So in 22 or 23 years, be rose from a mere 
be!plugs mile to be the greatest emperor India baa 
jot seen. His splendid achievements were (!) The ex¬ 
pulsion of the Macedonian garrisons. (2) The deci* 
sive repulse of Seleukus the conqnerer. (3) The 
subjugation of the largest empire yet known in 
India. (4j The formation of a gigantic army. (5) 
The thorough organisation of the civil govern me at 
of a van empire* (6) His power was so firmly es- 
tab it shod that no dispute or opposition arose to bis 
son and grauJson 1 ^ peaceFuI aoceewon. (7) His 
alliance was courted by the powerful Greek kings, 
(8) The Greek princes made no attempt to renew 
the aggressions and were come in to maintain friend' 
]y di^Lunacy and commercial relations with the 
Mauryuns for 3 general ion ■. (9; 4 'tiaudragiiptu re¬ 
ceived from and gem to SeJaiikos various gift>. 
(V.A. Smith) In everything, Chiunlragupu* adopted 
and worked upon *he ancient Hindu model. ""The 
little touches of foreign manners in Ids court 
and institution*, were Prttian and not Gieek< n 
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Towards the latter part of Chandragupta's reign, 
Channkya had a quarrel with him; so he left for the 
wood for penitential purposes. Chandrngnpta also 
retired or died in 288 B.C. and was succeeded by his 
son Vindusara alias Amitraghata, Gk. Allitro C/iadet 
(slayer of foes). 

2 . Vindusara He made no fresh attempt at 
conquests, The friendly relations with the Greek 
Powers of the west continued, Megnsthenes and 
Deimachues wore the Greek ambassadors in his fa¬ 
ther's court. Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt placed 
Dionysios in his Court, Vindusarn gave himself to 
pleasures. By 16 wives, he had 100 children, male 
and female. His marriage with the mothor of Asoka 
is curious. An nstrologor had predicted her great 
fortune. >So her father, a poor Brahman of Cham- 
pnpuri (near Bhagalpur) eaino to Vindusara at Patali- 
putra »o muk,* fair Subhadr&ngi his queen, Vindusam 
accepted her. But tho other queens, jealous of her 
beauty and youth, put her out of the emperor’s sight 
and employed her ns n female harbor. Thus she spent 
hor days most miserably. Ono day, Vlndnsara wanted 
a barber at an unusual hour. Tho Chief Qneen 
sent her to shave the king. Pleased with her work 
Vindnsara asked her who she was. She stated her 
caso, and the king remembered everything. From 
that time, sh* l>ecamo the most favorite qneen. 

She bore him 2 sons : the 1st was Asoka and 
the second, VitAsoka. Asoka was ugly in form, 
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dark in complexion and v*rj unruly. So, his father 
did not like him much. The people gave him the 
name of {JAuuJa i,#. Terrible* For training, he was 
handed over to the great astronomer PingaU- Vatsa 
who, struck with the many auspicious signs on bis per¬ 
son* predicted his great for tune and said that, be would 
next inherit the crown. Prince Asoka readied doe 
ago but his nature remained quite unchanged* He 
became so wild that Vindosara sent hitu to far- 
off Texiki to put down a mutiny or to ba killed in 
the attest!pt. Asoka was heroic and a man of great 
parts. Ho quelled the revolt and was cordially 
received by all* Vindniara, pleased with him nest 
seat him out to Ujjain us Viceroy* Hor* he mar¬ 
ried fair Devi,, daughter to a rich Jeweller, by 
whom he hud the eon Mubendm and daughter Sang* 
hnmitra* 

Vindusara supervised all state affairs but the 
real burden was borne by the able ministers, of 
whom Radiiagopta was the chief. Sushiia, (he el- 
d**flE prince did not like ?o he under the control of 
RadhagopU. So, he began to be independent and 
tyrannical This offended Radhagupta who cleverly 
scut him to Taxi la and brought Asoka to Phtati- 
putra. Short! y nfte r t V indasaru fell ill, Susi m -• be¬ 
ing away in Taxi la and VindiiBara act so willing to 
nominate Asoka his heir, tlm ministers indued V in* 
dusara to appoint, Asokn his Regent, But »s soon 
us the emperor died, Asofcn was however declared 
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emperor. On hearing the d{MUh-new r s of Yindosara, 
Sniimn baliened towards Pntaltpntra hut on bia 
way he learned that he had been deprived o£ his 
father's throne, So he rebelled and being aided by 
some of his brothers, invaded Fatal ip utra. But 
Asoka, with the help of his able ministers, defeated 
them and made them prisoners. Then to guard against 
future evils* Asoku commanded the ministers to 
put them to death ; but they refused. There upon 
he himself ent off their heads, 

3, Asota : -Thus secure* he liegiin to rule with 
an iron baud {264 or 63 B,C.) H« was at first a 
staunch Hindu Suiva and used to feed 60 ,OX) Brub- 
mans every day with moat* drink and other pah- 
tables, The complaint of the people against Bud¬ 
dhistic conversion and the probable insinuations 
of the Brahmans led As oka to op a hitter persecutor 
of the Buddhists : he had the Bo-Tree cut do’Kn, 
an image of Buddha broken down, and the execu¬ 
tioner Chanda employed to kill every Buddhist monk 
he would meet with* Owing 10 its aba tract charac* 
ter, Buddhism was a failure In India, In 3 
centuries, there were Only a few thousand adherents 
mostly monks* Now the persecution of A*oka seemed 
to threaten its very existence* But erelong the 
table was turned and Asoku became a strenu¬ 
ous advocate of Buddhism. In 261 B C., Asoka 
conquered Kiliuga, a very powerful ancient king¬ 
dom lyiu^ on the Bay of Bengal between the Main- 
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uadi and the Godavari, (i) His empire Asoka’s 
empire extended in the north-west to the Hindu 
Kush; in the west to the Persian frontier and the 
Mnkmn Coast. Northwards, his dominions reached 
the foot of the Himalayas and appear to hare com¬ 
prised the districts round Srinagar (built by him) 
and the torritftry rohnd Lalitn Patan in Nepal, 2* 
miles south-east of Katatnandu (also built by him). 
The whoh* of Bengal acknowledged his sway. Only 
the Upper Assam and tho Tamil kingdoms of Chera, 
Chola. Pandyn, Satiy* were indej>endent. The An¬ 
dhra kingdom between th« Godavari and Krishna 
was a Protected State. The Hill Trills of the 
empire were probably semi-independent. ( ii ) Ad¬ 
ministration :*"Pnfnliputra was the metropolis and 
the sent of the central government. The vast 
empire was divided into 5 parts, (1) Magndh 
and the ndjoining tracts were ruled under the direct 
supervision of the emperor. (2) The North-West 
Provinces comprised the Punjab, Kasmir, Gandbara, 
Afghanistan/ Beluchistan, Sind Ac : capital Taxila 
the famous seat of Hindu learning—were, ruled 
by n Viceroy. (3) The Western Provinces of Raj- 
pntant, Malwn, Gujrat and Cuthinwxr were ruled 
by the nephew (sister's son) of Asoka from the capi- 
tal Ujj iin, a sacred seat of Hinda learning, reli¬ 
gion and astronomy. (4) The Eastern Provinces with 
Kalmga were ruled by n Viceroy from the capital 
Toshali in Orissa. (5) The Deecan was, ruled by 
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“ Viceroy from iho capital Vidisa, now Rhilsa. 

The ndministration was prolably on the whole a 
highly efficient one. (ui) Hit family Asolca^a 
polygamist had 4 queens via, Pad.navaii, Asat>- 
dliimitra, Pa visit va-ntksha and Tisliyit-raksha. The 
mother of Mnhendra was rather a concubine, daugh¬ 
ter to a Vaisya jeweller of Ujjiain. On the death 
of Asandhimitra, Asoka, in his old age married a 
young dissolute woman Tishy-raksha name. She 
tried to induce Kunala, son to queen Padroavatf, 
to approach her. But pious KnnaU declined. This 
enraged her much. Asoka once fell seriously ill. It 
“ said that by Tishya-raksha'a careful treatment, 
the emperor came round. He promised her a boon. 
Now, as a reward, Asoka allowed her to rule the 
empire for a week. Asoka had sent Prince Knnala 
to put down a rebellion headed by Knnjarakarna of 
Tax.la. Kunala suppressed the revolt but was 
blinded by Kunjarakarna at the command of Tishya 
riu«hi. Kunala turned a Bhikshu and with his wife 
Kanchanamala came to Patalipurra and passed the 
night piping in the elephnnt-sUble. Asoka disco, 
verrd him in the morning, learnt the machinatioo 
o I I'hyarnksha and at the earner request of Kuna- 

\ l,er ,l7 -‘ Asok. was generally kind 
“nd affectionate towards all. He made ample provi- 
f„ r hi, ,urvi*in k brothers .nil sisters.. (j,\ I];, 
Convernoo .mi Work, lor Buddhism :-The Idu-d 
Wood-shed sod the miseries of the K.ling, W.r 
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moved Asoka. Ho preferred tha peaceful life of a 
Bnddhint moot. In the 10th year oE hi* cdgn m. 
m 253 B*C., he was initiated by St. Upagopbi, Ear 
merly oE Matbunu His brother, wives, ministers nod 
the Brahmana tried their utmost to change his mind 
bat in vain. With Upagnfca, he was out on a pilgrim¬ 
age and visited KapihiYasLu, Lnmbini Park ^ now 
Rmidudoi . Safnaih (Ronnrcs), Biuldha Gugd, ^ pd* 
Kashmir and other sacred places* H« honoured the 
orevbug Buddhas, distributed the relies oE Buddbn 
building holy Stupas everywhere. He erected tiV‘Q0 
Buddhist chapels mostly in Hagadh, which g ave lt 
the new name oE l r ihar* (country of monaafems)* 
B’orthc op-top and propagation of Buddhism* A&oka- 
vardhum now made it his official region, created a 
special department of religion, appointed Buddhist 
officials, held councils and meetings, gave alms, 
maintained a Jingo number of Earned wanks, »t 
Dp edicts, tables, sent mbsionurbs all over the em¬ 
pire and abroad, employe! censors to W flEter tbe 
moral* of the people. He is now called Uharmatoka 
(Piljus) and "Bdavtd of gvd* Y' Be was perfectly 
tolerant, he equally honored the Brahmans and i c 
Snvumnag- In the 17th nr 18th >w uf his reign (* 
b U4G*45 a C- the Third Great Buddhistic Council 
of 1,000 monks met tor 9 months at PatoUputm 
with Tishya ns the president, hs object was the sup¬ 
pression of many heretics and false monks am! [ « 
seuleinent of modi disagreement about the aacre 
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book? - Tb * rul * 5 ol the Order end the doctrines 
ef the Faith were Solemnly rehearsed and settled. 
The result was inscribed in nn Edict found at 
Bhahra, At the end of the Council, the following 
ttbrionaries were sent --.(I) Madhyautiku went to 
KVshnnr and Gundlmr. (2) Mahmieva went to 
Mahisa Oese i.e, coumries south of the Godavari, in¬ 
cluding Mysore (3) Kakshita to Ponnvasi De^a (a 
part of Eajjmtnna) (4) Ehatma-rakihita went to 
AparAnta Uesn ( countries west of the Pan jab) (5) 
Mnhndharnia-rnkshita went to Muhkroshtm (not Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, but Burma and the Malaya Penin- 
eida). Miidhvimu to the Himalayas, i7> MahA-rak- 
ahita Bluulanrab fWdoAa I.#, the Greek coau. 
trie, of Egypt, Asia MimOr. Syria, Greece and 
Macedonia, (tf) Sena find Uttara to Snvnrna-Bbmni 
Qo|,Jen Chersonese up to Singapur, 0) Mfcben. 
dra and SungJiamitn to Ceylon, (V) The results 
of the Mission were indeed von- great : (a) ft turned 
the sectarian Buddhism into a world-religion, (b) 
It made Asoka the emperor of a religious empire 
never known before. fe( It made Asoka I4 groat 
benefactor of mankind, (d) It brought aboai a 
closer touch of the Indians with fcho Greeks and 
mher peonies, (a) Through it, Indian loro found 
iU way abroad. ( f ) Bhadantn introdneed Greek 
arts, architecture, astronomy Ac into India. 

(g) II the way of tbo fnture rite and sue- 

esas of Christianity. He spent crores of rupees iu 
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maintaining monasteries, monks anil preachers and 
himself turned a monk before his death. It should 
be noted here that these efforts did not extinguish, 
drive away or eclipse Hinduism even from Magodh 
Hindus ab»> were astir and preached the Pauranic 
Hinduism in North India and the Dsccan. Buddhistic 
converts were mostly from the low-caste Hindus 

and from the Non-Aryans. 

(VI) His works for the people His princi¬ 
ples of government and ethical system, meant for 
the progeas of the people were engraved on rocks, 
pillars and caves throughout the empire. They 
speak of perfect toleration, and persuasion as the best 
means of converting others, and enforcing purity 
of life. He excavated tanks and wells, planted 
tree* on the warside, built rest-houses, fixed mile¬ 
stone. on the roads, set np schools, esfcabli.ted hospi¬ 
tals for men and beasts, made arrangement* tor 
the education of women ; took measures for the 
civilisation of the aborigines and strictly prohibit* 
the slaughter of animals. To serve as a model, he bun- 
•elf refrained from all cruel sports, abolished the 
roral hnnt and forbade prisoners to be tortured. 
He aimed at being a true father to the people. He 
would hear their complaints at any time. He stJictly 
enjoined all officials to work earnestly for the good 
of the people. He appointed censors to look after the 
morale of the people. He held periodical assemblies 
to settle disputes or other intricate points of law and 
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castocn ami thereby encouraged arts and letters, 
fvii) Ht $ Foreigo Relaimus - — Hb relations w ith 
the 5 Greek Powers of the west continued friendly 
“ e¥Cr - ( viii ) ilia Edicts Of the 84,000 chapels 
few eiisw Of the Edits, 14 arc as jet discovered' 
“Those Edicts, engraven in different Prakrit dia 
locks on pillars or rocks, whose wide distance from 
One another shows the gMut extent of Asoku's *m- 
pire. The pillars are :it Delhi and Allahabad, the 
rocks at Kapur-da-gin near Peshwar ; at Giro at 
ill GIIjrat and Dkaiilt in Orissa and at Babm on 
the road running sooth-wosk from Delhi to 
Jaipur (ft. David's Buddhism PP, 222-23). They 
are of 3 kinds via, religious, administrative and per. 
sooal. (is) id is architecture i With Anoka, the 
architect anti history of India begin* Some of his 
pillars still stand. The Sibmr Pillar near Mirza- 
pnr. Dist. Dacca seems to he of Asokan origin. His 
monuments at SWliut, Sunchi, nud Buddha Gaya 
were contemporary or a little later. Nothing remains ’ 
of his magnificent palaces j hut Fa Hkn in 414 
AM Have, from the ruins of hie building* and a 
tower that his palace was too admin.hle to have 
heen the work of any mortal. The ancient Patdi- 
pwtra lies buried under 1 8 ft. of the pre>cr,t E f 
By. Bankipnr and Patna, borne remains of A** 

I Kl|lica hav * kwn recently dug o Ut hy Dr 
Spooner. J 

(X) His Partition After a long and pros¬ 
perous reign. Asoka passed i,„o religious retirement 

30 
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in 2-7 R.C, and lived as a Buddhist monk on 
Skr„ Snvarniigirij to practise religion himself. 
vast empire was partitioned among his sons. Knnaln 
got the Pfenjub. Afghanis ran jcc. under the name 
of Dhiinm-Vrtrdliana. Prince JaluLi got Kudnmr 
Prince Su-yrtsas got the hum*-provincas and ruled 
as emperor at Pataiipntm. Other Princes got the 4 . 
remaining dominions. 

(X.I) Doivn-iuJl of tho Miiurryas ; — 7 weak king* 
ruled after Asoka hut the vast empire daily dwi- 
dled into a small State. Soon after the death of 
Asoku, ECalioga and Andhra became free, ilk bur 
built the Mogul empira but Aurengz4i ruined it 
Chiindniguptn built tho Miittryan Empire but Asoka 
sowed tho ieeils of its speedy full. The cutwes were 
(a) extreme religions fervour, fa an empire of «bCer¬ 
ent cantos, creeds and colours, Asoku was not rigid 
in being a religions mdut, nor was be right in 
spending vast sums of bis peo pie’s ninnrv for one 
particular religion, (h) Weakness of hi* aaoecssorH. 

(c) Revolts from within j—(i) After the deuih of 
Asjkft* the pent-up Hi ndu tlisoontMiig begun to 
burst forth. Asoku had del l ironed their B rah nuns 
Jrom the supreme plum in religion find politics 1 1 

hid obstructed their sacrifice i!mt eswotitiaily needed 
the daughter of nnhimb, and had filled all high 
oflios bv Buddhists, The Hind in ut lust revolted. 

Led by Piishya or Pushpa Mitrn, a heroic Brail man 
young) mm of Robflkband, Vrihft'irathft, the last 
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Maurya ruler ot Paralipiiira T recognised the Hindu 
cliiiui mid »pjicinied FnshrantUra as the commander 
of the Imperial troop*, (ii) The Andhra*, a Drnvi- 
ilbn people formerly living in the delta between 
the Godavari and Krishna, now after A&oka’s death 
became frte mid spread their power to The sources 
of the Godavari arid soon stretched jight across the 
peninsula trout die Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Ken, (d} Invasion from without : Bncrna, Skr, 
Bnlbzka Desn, north of the ffindnkush mountain, 
was a kingdom of Seieukua and his successors. About 
250 B,C„ the Greeks there became free. In 20b 
BA',, Amioeliiis, the Greek ruler of Syria crossed 
the Hin.Jttknsh, reached Kabul, forced its Hindu 
king KubSiagasena to pay him tdepbutits and tribute 
and then returned homo through Gmdabar. The 
Greeks nest wrested Afghanistan from the Maury- 
yus. About 190 B G. the powerful Greek king De¬ 
metrius conquered Eftpisa, Gandhar, the Punjab, 
Sind]I and some other tracts Next Euer.t tides and 
uihur Greeks founded several smalt kingdoms m 
India, Menander was the nest grem Greek con¬ 
queror. He annexed the Indus delta, Gujral, parts of 
Ifajpufcins and Oudh, About ISO or 179 B.C. he 
WM marching upon Puhlaputra but General Pnsh- 
yamirri advanced and checksl his progress, dn nial- 
] y defeating him. Thus the Greeks had conquered 
Norill-Wfst India, western half o& North India, we>- 
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tern India and the Central Province. The Purans 
mention 8 great Greek rulers of India. Some of 
them embraced HinduUm and w*ro VaishnaTng, 
Their empire was however overturned by the Sakas. 
The Greeks became gradually absorbed in the Hin¬ 
du population. The last Maury an ruler of Patali- 
putra was murdered by Puspamitra who usurped the 
throne and founded the Sunga dynasty (179-78 B.C.). 
TheMaarynn dynasty continued to rale in Mugadh 
till the 7th century a.D. Minor Mnuryan dynasties 
connected with tho main House continued to rule 
in Konkan, Chitor and other parts of western IndU 
till the 8th century A.D. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SUNGA DYNASTY (178 TO 69 3.0.) 
AND THE KANVA DYNASTY (69 B.C. to 25 B.C.) 

At the instigation of the Brahmins, Pnspamitra 
treacherously slew his master anJ usurped the 
throne. Banahhattu in his Life of Harsa-\ ardhan 
(7th century A.D.) alludes to this thus :—“And re¬ 
viewing the whole army under the pretext of show¬ 
ing him his forces, the mean general Puspamitra 
crushed his master Vrihadratba Maurya who was 
weak of purpose/' 
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(1) Extent of the Sang* dominions:—Parali- 
pntra continued to be the Sang* capital. Perhaps ail 
the borne provinces owned his authority. The king¬ 
dom embraced Behnr. Tirhur, nnd the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh. The Narmada was the 
southern boundary. The Punjab was long lost to 
the Maury ns and the Sungas. In 158 B. C. Khara- 
vela, « Jain king of Kalinga invaded Mugadh, won 
some success and humbled his foe. But his tempor¬ 
ary success affected only the eastern frontier of the 
Sunga kingdom. In 153 B C. Menander, a re¬ 
lative of the Bactrian king Eukrutides and king of 
Kabul and the Punjab, wishing to pluy the part of a 
second Alexander, nvdvanced with a formidable force 
into tho interior of India. He annexed (1) the Ia- 
dus delta. (2) Cathiawnr nnd pnrts of western coast ( 3) 
Occupied Muttra on the Jnmuna. (4) Beseiged 
Madhyatnika (now Nitgari nearChitor in Kajputana.) 
(5) Invested On.lh and threatened even Patnliputra 
but 1’uspamitra repulsed him after, a severe strug¬ 
gle. The Greek king was obliged to retire to fcis 
own country. He may hair© retained his own con¬ 
quests in Wester India for a few years longer. India 
was no more attacked by a European before Vas¬ 
co da Gama in 1502 A.D. The crown-prince Agnimi- 
tm rulf-d a*, a Viceroy from the capital Vidisa (now 
Bhilsa) on the Butwa, Skr. Betravati in thn Sin- 
dhja’t dominions. Agniraitra in a local war with 
the Raja of Vidarbha (Berar) completely defeated * 
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the* ttuja t-tIio cedi*3 half of hi* dominions. It. 
Bnrndn (Wards) formed the boundary between the 
two States. Pnjrpatnitm now old, claimed she honour 
of Ion! purs mo ant of North India* The Brahmins 
in their jubilation tirgod Fuspumitru to celebrate 
the Horse Sacrific. Tbs horse was let loose under 
Witrmkra his grandson. He hud si collision with 
[he (irecks on the Sindh (not the Indus) that formed 
the boundary between Bnndejkhandi and Rajwnra. 
These lirn^ks were ri part of 3Jtm an tier's army which 
had undertaken the si op a of Mndliyamika (Mewar). 
After a sharp conflict, the Greeks wfiro completely 
routed by Yasaniitra. The horse eume buck victo¬ 
rious frmn every direction. An Imperial Sacrifice and 
a Horse-sacrifice were magnificently performed by 
Pnspamitfu nnder the guidance nnd presidentship 
of his finrn Patanpdi the noted commentator of IV 
niniV grammar. Pu-pamimi tried his best to revive 
the Brahmnntcal faith, flis sacrifice was rather a Brah- 
manic victory over the Buddhists* Buddhist writers 
lihve branded Puspatnitra us n persecuttor* It 
alleged that ho burnt nmnusleries and »l«w monks 
from Magndh to Jn kind her in the Punjab. Ilicrs* 
may ho some truth in it. Tim motive of PashyiPs per¬ 
secution probably was that there was a widespread 
BuJdliist and Jain conspiracy against him. 

After n long and eventful reign, Pushpurnitni 
died in 148 P.t nnd was succeeded by Agnimitrn, 
the Viceroy of tbe>Boulh. die reigned but a few 
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years and was succeeded by Siijyestha T perhaps a 
brother, who ruled 7 years and was followed by Va* 
stiniitnij the guard of fhe Horse. II.? was very brave, 
active and warlike, The next 4 reigns covered only 
17 yuan. It wa.i a period nf can fusion during Much 
paface revolutions were frequent. Sntnitm, a son 
of Agmmttra, was inordinately devoted to the stage 
and was surprised in tho midit of hi,-? favorite actors 
hy one Mitmnfeva who severed his head with n sci¬ 
mitar* The Oth king Bh&gnvpt hud a reign of 26 
years, barren nF events. The 1 0Hi king Dcvnbhiita 
was u man of licentious habits and lo^t his life while 
engaged in a discreditable intrigue, Tims ended the 
dynasty after LOP K>k»r = 112 lunar years. 

"In a frenzy "f passion J tli+ L over-libidinous Sun- 
ga was at the instance of his minister Vasudeva, 
reft ol ]is> life by a daughter of Derabhuti^s slave- 
woman, disguised it 1 : his queen" {Bating Marth a 
Charita t t,!h- VI) Vasndevn founded the Kanvn dy* 
nasty of 4 kings ruling only 45 lunar =44 Solar 
years. The low figures show ibut the times were 
disturbed and succession effected by violent means* 
IVe know nothing of theKrmvns it] particular, About 
in B.O.. the last Kauvn Stmrmnn was shin by 
tlu- Andhra prince Simuka or Sipraku, The Sunga 
and the KAflv.i were two Bmhnmnic dynasties, ruling 
For loSyaara* Their puli [ion I imjiortanee wns nut very 
great : but Sanskrit, Urahitmmsm, find letters were 
revived to a marvellous extent ; and the over-ween- 
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ing spirit of the B jddhisUi was pruned down. Only 
2 inscriptions of the Sunifa dynasty Ijavo been yet 
found (*be L-mdor'a list, Nob* 657, 683 ; Ep. 
ladicn Yob X. npp. P, 65)* 

Tlio jubilation of the Hindus Folio win £ the 
splendid victories of their champion Pinpamitrn, * 
over the Greeks atid Buddhism* "as sadly crossed 
by the nppkHing nows of new enemies in the Jsorth- 
WestoE India, These wore the Sakasor Scything of 
Central Asia, Some Aryans temnimei in their old home 
after the repented dispersions. Their descendants, 
afterwards mingled wuh the Mongolians and ihe 
Turks, became known ns tho Sctflhianj. They 
grew very powerful, and overturned the Greek ride 
of B iorrin. Some of them invaded Europe, 

About the middle of the 2nd century B.C. the 
Scythian* were driven out Emm Central Asia by 
Yu colds, a people of the North-West of China. Now 
the Scythians poured on India in over-whelming 
nm a bet a. They were barbarians, notorious for their 
various corrupt manners. The puran* mention 
eighteen In do-Scythian kings. I hey ruled in the 
North-Western part oE India for innny years under 
the Persian title of Snlrop*. (YlOorpy®), Tim Scy¬ 
thians had certainly occupied and ruled n considera¬ 
ble part of India and tti*i r outlandish manners had 
filled the whole land with consternation. At last 
the great Hindu champion Yikroranditya of Ujj iin, 
aided by the bravo Mnlwans and other Hindu allies 
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drove burk the Scythians to the north western parts 
of the country. The ancestors of Vikranm, Scy¬ 
thian in origin hut now thorough Hindus, had en¬ 
tered and settled in India centimes ago. Before 
their ocru pntian of Mai we, they probably lived in 
Annodnpur near. Udaipur (llewar), At some oppor- 
tunc time, Qundhnrvasena seised ibe throne of Uj- 
jaiu and ruled there in the l.nt century B* C. lie 
was succeeded by his eldest son Sanku wlu» ruled 
for a short time and then Fell a victim to the ambi* 
tiou of his brother Vi k mm a who made some eon- 
quests and con soli dated n prettv 3 urge kingdom. Af¬ 
ter eome years, leaving the reins of government to 
his younger brother Bbartrihari the noted poet, he 
himself went out in guise of an ascetic, to study 
India and the Indian politics, Several years after, 
Bhlrtrihari, disgu steel with the world through n 
family calamity, left the Ruj to the ministers and 
passed imo religions retirement. Hearing this, 
V ikrniiin hastened to his capital, organised a pow er¬ 
ful army, beat back the Scythians and the Parthian*, 
mudo ample conquests in ^orth India. Hiri power in 
the South did not extend beyond the Narmada. As 
he was a great patron of Hindu learning and reli- 
gh/n, scholars flacked to his court Hb was the 
famous Court e/AW Gem* a happy product of the 
Hraljminfcnl revival. An F 4 ra called the Mahwn 
Ara whs reckoned from the birth of Vikramti {5f» 
56 B, C.) whom the Hindus now called Vikram^ 
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ditya “a wry sun in prowrci*/ Tradition assert^ that 

ho was killed bv Salivuhuna, n prince ef the South. 
He probably ruled till l. r > or 20 A. D. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by lib son Madlmvasen* who tnurried Sulo* 
cbnna, daughter to the king of an island of the Ara¬ 
bian Sea. (Padnm P., Kriyayogasaru Pnrt, Ch«i>. 
168). The Hajtaraogini also speaks of the “two 
generation!.” After the death of Saknri \ ikratn, 
the Scythians again appeared on the scene and 
wrested from Madlmva tt greater part of his domi¬ 
nions. Now another Hindu hero came forward to 
repel the Scythians. He was the aforesaid Saltva- 
hann, the alleged slayer of Vikrama. Salivahan* 
heat the Scythians back and assumed the title of 
Snkari or Sakaditya (foe of the Scythians). His ♦•ra, 
counted from his death or coronation in 7^ 

(Cf. Badami Cave inscription) is known as Sakdrda 
One Parana calls him a Scythian ; anther account 
makes him of Turkish origin. He is the same as 
Ha la No. 17 king of the Audhrolist, l!<da is the 
Marathi corruption of Skr. Sila. His other name 
of Salivahana originated from SaU Sitaralotun. It 
appears that he was not a trnr Andhra kmj'. He 
was not a Dmvidian nor n Buddhist. He was a 
staunch Hindu, a patron of learning. His capital 
was Paithan, Skr. Pmtisthann on the Godavnri. 
At first lie knew not how to read or write but to 
please his (jueen a learned lady, be asked Snrva 
Vnrman a pundit of bis court, to make the Sanskrit 
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grammar easier. Tiie pundit wrote the Kalapa 
Gramtmr uml nmde Salimhana soon proficient in 
Sanskrit. He encouraged the Marathi literature 
especially and himself wrote the poem Sapia-Satoi: 
in the nncient Marathi. The well-known stoiy-book 
called the \’riha/:l:athn, was composed bv ono of his 
ministers* This great Hindu king defeated the 
Andhra* and became supreme in the South and in- 
parts of North India. As he occupied the Andhra 
throne, so he is included in the Andhra king list. 

THE ANDHRA DYNASTY (B.C. 220 to 236 A-D-) 

The Audhras freed themselves from the Mnur- 
van yoke about 220 B C. under their leader Si tanka 
Gradually they huilt an empire in the Deccan. 
Srikakolatn was their first capita!. About 25 B.C.. 
they conquered Magadh. Their occuMition and rule 
in North India is proved by the Puran*. bv K. Pil- 
lay’s “Tamils 1800 years Ago" and the rr*\y dis-" 
covered ruins of the old town of Bhita. They ruled 
a greater part of the eastern half of New India, 
while the Scythians ruled the western half. Th**Sakas 
ruled'ns Viceroys of the Parthian kin-^s of Persia, 
who then held the Indus delta and whose Chiefs wero 
Mog or Manes, Vonones Ac. Besides some |k>w* in¬ 
fill republics, there were some free states such ns 
Muttra, KatiSnnibt, Panchnlaand Ko*nl &c. that ruled 
sometime between the ilaurya ami the Gupta dvun— 
ties. Inscriptions and coins show this. For 3 cen* 
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furies, from 200 B*C. to 100 A.D*. the Scythians, 
the Asiatic Greeks and the FalLavas (Pnrtltbns from 
Persia) ruled in Western India, In tbo national 
straggle for liberty, Fushpamitra, Vikrammditya 
and Salivali.uta were the throe great Hindu cham¬ 
pions. By the beginning of the 2nd century A*D, 
those foreigners became subject to tbe Andhra king*, t 
The And liras were now the masters cE almost tbe 
whole of India. In 115 AA). however * Gath in war, 
Malwa t Outeh, Sindh and the Konkin became free 
tfndcr Rndradmnan, one of the satraps, and grand¬ 
son to Ch&sbiana, the Scythian Viceroy of Ujjaia 
under tile Andhras. Rudra gave hia daughter Dak- 
ahatnhri an marriage t* the Andhra king Pulumuyi 
IL Pulumayi HI was the last Andhra king of 
Magadh f213 to 236 A.D*). The Kaahan oceupn- * 
tbn «f Magadh in 236 or 37 A,D„ ended the An* 
dhro rule there, 30 or 31 Andhra kings ruled 4564 
years. No dynasty except the ancient Solar and 
Lunar dynastic*, ruled in India bo long* The rise 
of the SueftiDian dynasty of Pttrgla was iu 226 A,0. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE GARDABHA AND THE TUSHAEA 
CTO CHARI) ALIAS KUSHANA DY. 

The i uranas mention 7 Gardabha and 13 Tuabura 
kings, all being foreigners* We think these Gar- 
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dab has allude to the ILadphUoa family of whom only 
the first two are known to us, Tushara is the 
same as Toehari, Kush&x was their common name* 
The probable truth is Ltutt both Gurdabha and Tu¬ 
sh :ira were two branches of the same stock. The 
flu mad Yuehcfai, a people of. Turkish origin came down 
from the North-West China, expelled the Scythians 
and the Greeks from Central Asia nnd Baotria 
and funned 5 principalities inclading Knaiian and 
Bamiaf) about 65 B* 0, 100 years after this division 
| north of the Hindukush, Knd pluses I*, chief of the 
Kc*bnn sect ion of the hordes mcido himself mas¬ 
ter of ttiu Yaeh-chi people (45 A.D.h The Yueb-cbi 
people crossed the Htndokudt ^3} A. D. 45 to 60 : 
Empire of JCiulphises f : conquest hy him of Kabul 
B.ictrm and Kashmir, (4) His empire ox tended from 
the frontiers of Persia to the Indus and included 
the kingdoms of Bokhara and Afghanistan* (4) Esc-* 
tinutiun of the Indo-Greok and lndo*Pnrthjtm power 
in th* North-West f rentier, (6) He died at thongs 
of fld, about 85 A. D* lifter a vigorous reign, Kad- 
phtHrit II* (8o to 120 or [25 A,Dd—Ha was equally 
ambitions and enterprising like his father Kad- 
phbos I, (2) The great Chinese advance (T3 to 102 
A* D,> under General Punchao who effecTcd the grea* 
test west word extension ever attained by China. 
(3) War wiih China (00 A. DA Total defeat of hi* 
70,000 cavalry under Si, He was Compelled to pay 
tribute to China, (4) His conquests in India ; all 
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North-West India as (ar as Benares (excepting per¬ 
haps Sindh) passed to him. India was ruled by his 
military viceroys. His copper and silver coins are 
common from tho Kabul valley to Guzipur and in 
Cutch and Cathiawnr. (5) Indo-Romanic Trnde: 
-The Yueh-chi conquests paved the way of trade bet¬ 
ween the Homan empire and India. There was an 
abundant flow of Homan gold into India in payment 
for the silks, spices, gems und dye-stuffs of the East, 
Perceiving the advantage, Kadphisi-s II. struck gold 
coins like those of Rome, not inferior in weight 
and worth. In the sume period, Sonth India main¬ 
tained an active trade with the Roman empire. The 
Roman gold coins were imported then abundantly 
for currency purposes. (6) In 99 A. D., perh. Kud- 
phiiea II. sent an ambassador to ibe Roman em¬ 
peror Trajan to announce his conquest of N. W. 
India. (7) His was probably n long nnd victorious 
reign of 35 or 40 years. (8) He was a Hindu con¬ 
vert nnd worshipper of Siva. 

(B) The Tusharas Of the 13 Tnshnrw, we know 
the names of only 4 viz, KaiMshlc* Huvishkn, Jushka 
and Vtisisbkaor V«smW (1) Knnishha ( 120 to 
150 A.D.)—under him, probably tlte 1st. and the 
greatest of the Tasbara kings, the Yueh-chk formed 
* mighty power. His empire extended from the 
C ispinn Sea to the Vindbya Hills and from the Per¬ 
kin-frontier to Kasbgor, Yarkand and Khotnn. The 
5 remA,rt,D «‘ kin S* of the Kadphises line probably 
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ruled as viceroys untier him. Kanishka boro no blood 
relation to Kadphises IT. Vasisli{«a or Vajhesbka was 
bis father (Arab Inscription). The 4 great empires 
of Asia then were the Chinese, the Kushan, the 
Parthian and the Homan. He ruled from his capital 
of Purushapur (Peshawar), He orected many monu¬ 
ments in Kashmir and bailt Knnishknpur—now 
Kttnishpnr), there. About 130 A. D. he attacked 
Pataliputra hut was unsuccessful. Be' however took 
the Buddhist scholar Asvaghosha from that citv. 
A Parthian king attacked him but ho boat him 
Imck. In a successful campaign against (’hint, he 
freed himself from the payment of tribute to China, 
nay even forced the powerful Chinese emperor to 
send hostage to his court. At first he wns a staunch 
&.aiva but in 135 A.D. he embraced Buddhism and 
like Asokn, became a promoter of it. He convened 
the last Buddhist council of 1000 elders with Vaso- 
mitra as president to make a fresh revision of the 
Buddhist scriptures. From the Lirea of Kumnrajiva, 
Buddhaghosha, Anuruddha, Sthavirn, Rama Clmndra. 
Bimrati and others, it appears that '• his preachers 
visited Udydn, (Swdt ValleyfV, Khotan, Kashgar, Tur 
kestan, 1 ihber« Mongolia, China, Japan, Burma. Siam. 
Ceylon, America, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, Egypt and other lands. Asvaghosh, writer 
of Uuildhacharit* and Saumlara-nanJa and Nagarjuna, 
the founder of tho Mahnyana ( Excellent Way) 
School of Buddhism, lived in Kanisbka's court. The 
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Southern Buddhist* belonged to A*okit T a Uinuyam 
School (Inferior AVay.) Thirdr language was Poli mid 
tlieir tahalirm was ojM»n only to the wisest mid purest, 
Tho Now Northern Buddhists adopted Sanskrit 
»s their language and opened salvation lo nit. 
Kiklilha wag made a god and jin object of worship. 
The Council was held at Kondalbann, near Sr inn* 
gnr in Ca^hrair winch kingdom he gave to the ehitrclu 
About 150 A,D , be desired to conquer the north, but 
his men. weary of hit restless war Tare, killed him by 
suffocation, when lie fell ill* 

Knnishki was probably succeeded by one YtiMahka 
whose name appears From in script inns, though not vet 
provetj by a coin, Next followed floviahka, a worthy 
Kushau Ho built a splendid monastery at Muttra aqd 
a town in Kashmir* His wag a long reign. He was xvt 
Hrst a Buddhist but afterwards a llindo. He wag jier* 
hapa succeeded by one J usiikh about whom wo know 
very little. The nest emperor was Vni-unlika, better 
known by bis Hind it mnne of Vustideva, He Was ii 
staunch worshipper «f Siva. Ho ruled some lit} or 
■15 yews Mr* V. A Smith thinks that |ho vast Kti- 
sh.in empire declined and broke up irilu frngnients\ 
Bometicno after Vanudeva* From the Chinese source 
Tve learn of the KBahaa occupation nf Msgedb. Itornes 
Cluiudm Muiumdar flonj*ciar*i from the find of 
flume coins, ilial the Kuslian power had spread from 
Magadh Ai far south ag Mndrnsi* This tallies with 
<mr Hindu account of the 13 Tmfaaws, 7 of whom are 
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known including the two Kadphises. The remaining 
six are unrecorded and unknown vet. As the Andhra 
declined, the Rushan? advanced, till in 236*37 A-D*. 
they occupied Miigadh nfic! held it till 230 or SO AID. 
wW the Guptas overthrew them. The vedr 250 
A. D. presents a new spectacle. The Arsnktdan dy- 
nnsty oE Persia ended in 226 A.D. and the Sa? son tan 
dynasty rose to power. The later coins of Yasndeva 
represent him as dad in Persian ilrirb. This show* 
that the later Rushans hell Kfa'bial and the Punjab 
under the S^-anhn*. A Rushan kin^ of Kabul 
mafrled bis daughter to fctng Itormnsd FT, of Per- 

sia, Jn 360 A, P, T the Persians - ,conquered the R>> 

■ ’ ■, . i| 1 

mans with the aid o£ Indian elopnauts ami Kuslina 
troop?. The Rushan rule in Kabul continued till 
the 5th century A* D« The Andhra rule ended in 
the south and north by 237 A.D, Many powerful 
kingdom* rose in India, TTip Arjunayans of Eastern 
Rnjputona, the Abhims of Milwa become specially 
powerful. Tti the F>it East India, the kingdoms of 
Kainarup tAssam), Duwiikn (a considerable part of 
Dacca and Mymensmgh Dials.) and Sumatntn (the 
Gan gf tie Delta), grow powerful. The Palulihia riib-d 
in Gujrat, The Yandheyas, the Madrekna and other 
dynasties were gathering strength in the Punjab. 
The Kushnnaa were the paramount power In Nortb- 
India at least in tho 3rd century A. D. 


o- 
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CHAPTER VH, 

STATE OF THE COUNTRY, 700 EC. TO 300 A. D. 

(I) Religion and Philosophy j. .After TOO B.C. 
Hinduism bad 3 chief brandies : (1) Vedjc Hin¬ 
duism, (2) Philosophical Hinduism and (3) Fopular ^ 
Hinduism, Brahma the Creator, VUbuD the Preser¬ 
ver add Siva the Destroyer and Reproducer, came 
into worship. The S&nkhya was the didst popular 
philosophy then. Hindu philosophy in due need the 
thoughts of Egypt, Greece- and China. Amomflius of 
Alexandria, the founder of fhe Neo-Platonic School 
laid that the fundamental principles of his philosophy 
were taken from the Hindu philosophy. Dr. An- 
fisld has proved that Pythagoras, Anaxocus, Pero - 
and others came to India to learn, ** In philosophy, 
the Hindus gave and never borrowed 1 ' (ColebrOoke), 

A French writer says that everything oE Greek philo¬ 
sophy smells of Hindu influence. And so it is with 
Confucianism Scholars bold that Yedic religion 
(worship of Mithradevn Ac.) went from India to 
Persia and thence to Europe. Die early Rishis of 
the North worshipped the Groat God of Nature 
simply by deep meditation, knowing no sacrifice, 
no slaughter of animals. The Deva-Aryans intro¬ 
duced Ibe ay stem ot grand Saerifiz* nnd slaughter 
of animals for food and fnirh. The Indian \ edits 
priests continued the aamc, gradually losing much 
of the original spirit and introduced oven the bar- 
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Parous Homan Sacrifice* After 1400 B, C., Vy*sa t 
Krishna and Yudhifltbira Mice more elevated the 
mo rah and religion but after TOO B. C„ religion 
became a mere bundle of lifeless rites and tenets. 
There were, however, great and noble persons of 
the warrior caste who preached religions of reason, 
good morals and universal love. The 6th century 
B.C„ is marked by a great flourish of religion. 
Vardhamdnu M&hftTUW ( 597-527 B. C* ) reformed 
Jainism* Ho was born about 30th Uurch of a royal 
family : his father was king Si&lbirrfha of Powjiuq 
and mother qdeen Triaalrt; married Yjuodi, princess 
eof Samvira city ? had a daughter called Prija-dar- 
ani married to Jhmali, a disciple of his : bat bis 
parents at 28 ( lived for 2 years with his eldest bro¬ 
ther Nandi-Vardhuna t renounced tbfe world at 30 T 
practised yaga for 2 years ■ then preached chi-fly 
J» the Gaugetio valley : had been even to many 
wild people to praacb bat Wan scolded and perto- 
ented : nest went to Kawambt. Rainnika wns king 
there : much respected here : many adopted his 
doctrines* Here after 12 years’ severe Yoga, ho 
became enlightened: hud M chief Brahmin con¬ 
vert : died at 72^70 (Solar) at the capital of bilIR 
Hast! pal a of Apdpa-puri. His sect is culled digarZ 
rjro (nuked), now ra*m mrara L e. red-robed os 
they wear a piece of rod doth. His main l«* ra 

"® ^T (l) Th * ****“ bG sent of wisdom* 

U0 The £ato of Karma must be admitted, (iii) A 
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briny is a reality, pat an iHuston, (i*) The 
World tillist be admitted, (v) Slaughter of animals 
is the greatest sin, (vi) What cannot be ciired must 
l>e endured, (viijl Wilful mortification of the body is 
improper. <viii) Truthfulness, sincerity and gcod 
conduct are essentially needful, fix) Stealing is the 
foulest deed, (s) Pure conjugal late. Due con¬ 
trol of uH earthly desires. 

Buddha the great Hindu Reformer (56-t to 4^7 
B, C ) : Ho came of the Sakya cl cm, a minor branch 
of the Solar dynnsty of Ayodhya. Hb father was 
Sadilhodana king of Kapilawstu in Nepalese Terll 
and mother was MityAdcvi who died a week after 
hb birth at Lumbini Park, Skr. JlWya^na, 
Ramin Dei, He ™ nursed by queen Gautnmi, 
his mother's sister ami was therefore called Gautama- 
From 1 1 is youth up he fell keenly for the suffering 
humanity. At 19, he married Fair Yasodharil. At 
29, a Son was born to him. Then disgusted with 
the world, he turned nu ascetic, came down io. a hill 
near Rajogriha. carefully studied the Hindu philo¬ 
sophy with two Brahmans there ; ho next went 
to a village ni‘Or Gaya, tut under a tree for tj yoars 
to realise all spiritual truths by personal thinking. 
Here he discovered the Tme Hbdom he sought and 
became L*. the Aicalemd, 

Ho began to preach at Benares* His reformed 
religion was, (i) Belief in the immortality of the 
spnl, law of Alarma (action), and transmigration of 
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the soul, (ii) Rejection of nil rites and ritual, of 
thm caste by stem* of a popular idea of God, fill) 
Culture of love, truth. churity, fur gi verms*, nbsolate 
parity in life, thought and speech, (it) Regard for 
allium! life in any form, iv) Following the 
dtn Menu between a gay life and an {inhere life. 
From liie*e it is no paradox to *ay that Buddha 
himself was not a BuddhitL After some 2400 years 
i. * w from 2350 RO, to 550 B. C*. he was the 
only Hindu who gave a correct t-xjnos e lion of our 
true religion, fits tenet*. his order of monk*, Itin; 
Missionary spirit, his Nirvana were Hindu hot not 
luf. Only enlmwtneas—vehemence—-Awakening vuh 
hit —rill new and alibis own, Hindus have tood«t- 
nised him as an inciimniton of ilieir Holly, At 
Sarnath (Benares), his Former 5 ribciptes were his 
first converts. In three morilhs, the number rose to 
GO* Afterword*. Knsyapn with Ins 500 disdplet 
was converted. Riinhisam, though not initiated, 
shared hb fftith and made the gift of Venn-hana 
to the Buddhist Order, He nest visited Kcipila- 
vast u and converted the royal Faint I v, He com* 
fortod hb father nnd wife. Hb wife turned ji 
nun. His non RahuJa, brother Amanda, brother-in- 
law Devaiiuttu, Anirtuldha were converted. He 
preached 4d yean at ELnjagrilni, Kau4robi, Srkvnstt 
Vubdli, and Ktuinngar. His friends :—ff I Udu- 
yaiw ( king of fCjnmmbi and Ghoshira, a rich mer¬ 
chant, ^ii) Bi in hi Bam of Eajagrilui. Hit son Apt- 
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lasatrii w:,s at first a foe bat afterward* a friend, (Hi) 
Kin^f Pmseniijit u£ Srivasti ; the tmirChnnt Sudatta 
purchased Jotn-bipa Eur fitsildh.it (iv) The Lfch- 
chbavi king oE Yibsali made kirn a gift of Mahi- 
vmra. At the age of 77 (solar), he -lied in the «tf 
Wood at Kuiinagftr. The Mallas of Ktrsfn:tgar and 
bin di*cipied Cremated him decently. Afttr that, ht* 
relies were distributed, JJU rebellions disciple and 
brother*! a~hiw Dovadatfcii. founded the Ajimkfr sect 
( a figid Jain fmo), Fu-lliith saw hie? MLoweirs in 
the oEhe* A. D, Possibly, the Materialists ulso existed 
in those days* ’ Buddhism diii not t]r rive in India owing 
to its abstractness and morbid views of Life, as weU 
as by the cmnpeteuon of Sivaism and Yishmi-mu* 
But in modified form, it ha* flourished in a greater 
part of Asia" (Hist. Hist. oE the World, Vol. JI ) 
Uvt-r l people o£ the world *fcMJ profess 
Buddhism, In the first century A. JX, Christianity 
c^ne to India* St. Thomas the Apostle of the Ini*- 
I artiiiana reached the Frontiers, GondophiiiTies, king 
of the Lower Gabul, became Chrihlian in 21 A*D-, 
la the 2nd c* A, D-, u small Cbri^iiun community 
™ formed in the Malabar Coast. (IT) Literature ; 
Emma, oE high antiquity was especially cultured 
in (he period* Instructive episodes from the Parana 
and Sanskrit Epics were enacted More the pub* 
lie on festive occasions. Two discipltfs Q f Buddha 
once performed a play before their preceptor* Many 
“ CU ° f BaJdlto ' 1 iif o wore performed. Cinaakyrt 
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o/ Qwerummt (II. 27) mentioned stage, 
actrM Ac. There is proof of dramatic performance 
in the tfiU-Yengra and Jogjmara Core Inscription, 
(Central India), Dr, Bloch nnd others date it as 
*'F 4th or drd c. B, C, Tho Snnga, kings also cu- 
couraged, drama, The Alahdbhfuhifa of PutaxijaK 
(150-140 B. C.) mentions two pkya viz, the Bali- 
nmdha and Kawa-vodki. Tlid dramatists Bhtea, 
Sanmilla and Sudraka ttoi iris bed in the 1st century 
B. C. The world is indebted to Gmupati Sastri and 
hh I"*"*. *h* ibhantj of Trivaneoro for the re¬ 
covery nnd pobliontion of Bbnsa's plays. To the 
c * B> ^Rd A.D* belong the Sin* Gem* of 
Viknimaditya's ootiri Kalidasa** Sahmiaia is 
one of the finest dramas of the world. Kalidasa, 
a v«mtib goniti^ was -probably a native o! Bon- 
gal Find died at Mitnnmt, a place in tho sen-coast 
of C+*ylojfl, (A Ceylon traditions, 

Tlin Bis may ana and ihe Muhabharjita were writ¬ 
ten m their present forms perhaps in the Sth con- 
tnry B. C\ To the same century perhaps belongs 
Kstysynnhf critical grammar, the Vdrtika, Chana- 
kya wrote Artha-Satira (Art of Gov^rmiint) 
ftnd the Sili-Rutra (A Boak of worldly Wisdom) 
in the 4sh c t B, CL Some of tho Jdttkat L e* Birth- 
Stories of Bad dim wore probably composed j n iL, 
* and M C. B. a Tbe catriL v L im J £ 
nn J s Cckie was probably made in die 2nd c. B 0 Tbo 
&tia&as (cenlnriss) of Bbartrihari, brother £o Vik* 
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mmudityu (1st e, B, C.) are Full of iouud sense, The 
Kvmv^Sa i 1 )! bfttirct, JfayJiit'VaifKi and Afrghathita. 
(< Ihiud-Messenger) of Kalukrti are excellent poemi 
especially marked for llieir **strength of metaphor. J 
Vihrutmulitya and Sulivahtma maintained many nn* 
thors who wrote on different subject*- Bennies Hindu, 
there were Jain and Buddhist anthers* Asva ghtwh:i 
wrote a Life of Buddlm. In the 2nd or 3rd c. A, D. 
fU unshed Vishnu-Barman the Indian Froebd whoro 
were bestowed in hia very popular Iteasfi' 
aiiii A Hook of Good fSounttl*, To the same 2nd or 3rd 
C_ A* D. belongs Bkdrubi ( lit iL u very sun in Poelfo 
gemas'*) whose A irtftd rjjutiiyn m ( Victory of A rjurm 
over the Hunter-Chief) is * truly noble poem wvl 
fully justifies the poet** mine. The ancient books 
on Law, medicine &c. were remodelled. Some of 
the Foma* were compiled and enlarged with new 
materials. A regular almanack camo into popular 
cse. Astrology became popular, Ancient workmen 
astronomy wore revi:«eii and enlarged and n debt 
was acknowledged to ibe Romans and the Greeks. 
The work of Ltgadhn* probably of ihe 2nd or 3rd 
century A, D„ is free from any Foreign influence. 
The culture of medical science a bo* was highly 
t satisfactory. Jivaka studied medicine with Prof. 
Atreya at Tnxila. At the close of bis stlhiifs, 
be was required to study nil the medical plants within 
15 miles of Tamila. The works of Susmtn t Cbnraka 
(Ok,. Xarcb) and others were in general CSe. Sn?ruU 
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was well-versed in medicine, anatomy and surgerr. 
He has given a detailed and accurate account of the 
number of nerves, bones and sinews of each purl of 
the body* \\ r Harvey discovered the circulation of 
blood in the body in 1627 AJ). Bnt SusruU bad 
discovered it in the 15tb c< B, C. He says that 175 
veins carry blood to the system, These veins rise 
from the lever and the spleen arid spread to oil parts 
of the Lady. 

Sorgorv (Skr. Salya) excelled in Ancient India, 
The Effort Bouk, Hahabbarota tells us that both tbe 
parties were bu^y collecting tbe ablest surgeon?, 
surgical instruments, bandage, medicines ic against 
the coming Wt .r, Sdsmtaa 6-fold divisions of sur¬ 
gery are (i) thhedaii t cutting, (ii.) Bhedana pierc¬ 
ing* (iiij L*kh$a, stripping off skin, gy) Bedhya, 
drawing out impure blood, (v) probing, (vi) 

Ahtirtfij& § taking ont stones ko from the body, (vii) 
Bi*r<ira t sweating f (viii) Vienna, sowing. Susruta 
speaks of 125 different instruments and of 14 differ¬ 
ent kinds of bun tinge. Various kinds of Forceps, 
Probes and speculum were used (Vide, Snsrnta, Apho¬ 
rism Part, Ch, VII k Till}. The Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries called Stharirapxttra gave the Gk* vrerd 
Theraptutictt Tho English jim^ryr nnd hospital 
perhaps originated from *Skr. *ait/a and tvaitthva^ 
fldia ( a Hons# for repairing health). Dbanvantari, 
a gem of Vikmtna^ court was an expert physician. 
Nug&rjuna remodelled the work of Stisrntn. He 
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ft Iso- improver] Hindu Chemistry muck Hi? founded 
a new University ait Sri-dhattyakataik» on ihe B- 
Krishna in Bcnir. Both Hindu mid Buddhist learn- 
Eng was tanght there. The Dnpoong University oE 
Tibbet wag founded on its model. From 650 to 150 
B.C, jPall untl its poetical form Gntfui were supreme 
and general. BodiJha preached in it t nnd Asoka 
used it. Even Kalidasa used n good mimiier of Pali 
words in hie works. From the 2nd nnd 3rd c. A,D,, 
Sanskrit again became prominent, The Northern 
Buddhists uned it nnd the Imperial Guptas gave it ej 
great impetus Education was in good condition. 
The Buddhist monasteries were grant s^aits of Iram- 
ing ns well, Every tneafct was adapted hy Hindus, 
Jain nnd the Buddhists for n general diffusion of 
knowledge* Besides the University, there were tats 
of toh in the country for Hindu pupils* Besides 
snored studies, sectdsr subjects were coming into 
general knowledge. The Sanskrit epics and tin* 
Pumns, were explained to ihe light less mass. The 
dramatic performances explanation* of new good 
poems of Kalidasa and others lent no little aid to the 
cause of education* 

(III) Finn arts, Architecture ttc:—Tataya- 
yana^s Ao>u.i tntm, composed sometime bet,wean (IT l 
H. C- and 312 B. C. t gives among other things the 
Six Canons of Painting, The Chinese painter Hftab- 
Ho (47Li-50I A.DJ mentions it, Tai Kochi first 
painted a fine picture oE Buddha in 300 A. IX 
try, painting, music, sculpture &c made great pro* 
greas in the period. Fine Hindu temples nnd pula' 
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CfiSj, Buddhist tojwH, chopeU, mini a series* decorateJ 
pillars* engraved figures and pointings on the walk* 
rock-cut caves ami temples <fcc„ stilt .-how the high 
state of Fine Arts culture of‘those times. In the 
3rd or 2nd c, B. G., ib« Ram garb Cave Theatrical 
Bill was built. The Iron Pillar or Delhi* the 
Pillar* o! Asokn* (tie Pillar of Cli<tnr T ill* Cave* ol 
Ktlariij Ajjanta and Kuril, are still wonders. Ancient 
India and Egypt show the same skill, style kc, in 
their temples, fine arts and urchureiure, Dr, 11 ban- 
darkar has dug out of the town of Best (Gwftiior State) 
2 hits of genuine steel from beneath the “ Timm 
Ihil>I Pill up 1 (140 B C.) nrtd a very old brick-wall 
the mortar of which, nee. to Dr. Mann, was l *far 
superior to any ever tisa-d by the Fhoerttcinns and 
the Greeks/* The Buddhist Jiituka Storiet tell us 
that the rids in those days lived even in seven-sto¬ 
reyed buildings. Smiha-K’arma (white-wash), ooftmi- 
htja (Cupola), corrnpted into gamhaoj, manpatfsh - 
tola foundation -stone) Ac, were well-known. Scho* 
lura hold two theories regarding the Indian archi¬ 
tecture : Some regard it as the product of original 
Hindu genius ; others admit it bnt add an influence 
of foreign mode In, Recently Prof. E, B. Havel] has 
main Inin ed the first. We think, in a country where 
so many foreign powers ruled long, imitation to a 
certain extern in inevitable, 

(IV) Commerce :—During the period under re¬ 
view, commerce* both inland and foreign* w«s brisk* 
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It constated of the following branches : (i ) The 

Imki-Baby loti tan, (ii) The Ind-^Geylonic (iii) The 
rndo-Mahymn (fv) The Indo-Chinese, Besides, thero 
were caravan-rolltea from India to Central Asia 
China and to the Levant. The Chinese writers 
have recorded a regular Indo-Chinese trade under 
the Embassy system, Indian tnnie with Egypt 
continued. The Ptolemies encouraged it modi, E'lo- 
letny Phihdelphns founded the sea-ports Berenice 
and XJyos Hormos oo the Red-Sen. Alexandria lbe¬ 
came the market of the world. The Indian goods 
were also carried to the shores of the Black and the 
Caspian Sea across Central Asia along the Oxufl. 
The trade routes once covered Asia like a network. 
For full descriptions, see Prof, Beeron's fliitarical 
RtMarthet (Asia), VoL II., Appendices IX and XIIL 
The Itixtiri es of India were in high request nt Rome, 
in the Roman Empire and with the northern peo¬ 
ples, The Romans conquered Egypt in 47 B. C, 
and caught the commercial spirit from there* About 
and, after tho Christian era, the Roman trade with 
India was great, Indian perfumes,, unguents, pearls, 
diamonds, ornaments, gems, sitk T ths muslins of 
Dacca drove the Romans almost inaiL Neither law 
now wiser counsels con Id prevail against the Roman 
craving for the voluptuous prod uc is of India. To 
the evil effects of ibis indulgence* Gibbon attributes 
the decline and fall of the Rom an Bui pi re, Romo 
perished in the Sth e* A* D. Our Skr* dinars was 
coined from the Roman 'X/tn&rius* 
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1. Colonies :—Commerce took Hindu civilisation 
and co! 0 nisis abroad. In 500-400 B.O., the tmi* 
grailutis of die Aryans eitended, to the Deccan, Cey¬ 
lon and other adjacent islands. The pearls and 
coral found in those places ^avc a new impetus to 
iruiK Indian merchants settled in Socotra and 
Alexandria. The north-eastern shores of the Eoaiue 
show traces of Indian occupancy. (Elliot's History* 
P. 510}* Probably from there the Hindu merchants 
lunl sailed to the north of Europe and were ship- 
wrecked in the Baltic Sea. (Pliny's Nat. Hint, R 
67)* Hindus lived in Persia, and the Afsiopotamia. 
Nmoveil was called Haripuri, Gk. HetiopoU g. The 
fire temple at Baku on the west coast of the Caspian 
£>en was converted into a Hindu shrine, Hindu 
soldiers, in the Persian service, Fought with the 
Greeks in Europe The Romans had placed an In 
dinn cavalry at Cirencester daring their oecnpirtion 
of Britain. (Wright's Celt. Roman and Rumi P. 
* r, ty From the 3rd c. B, i\ f the Buddhist monks 
in Egypt, A&ia Minor and Greece. The 
ll E?sflites" of Palestine were Bo ldhist monks, Be 
sides, th-re wera Hindu atid Jain merchant and 
learned m'-u. Many Brahmin Umilfes settled in those 
western countries. Onr astronomer TavanAdbarrya 
was hom *&<* brought tin there. The Bimala /W 
bhd tells os that the sayings of Buddha were dune 
into Persian and Roomba (Latin $}i These colonists 
were afterwards eitermiaated by the Christians D ( 
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the time of the Pope Gregory VII. Sumitra was 
colonised in 75 B. C. and Java in 78 A. D, At 
Loy-ang (China), 3000 Buddhist monks and 10,000 
Hindu families lived to teach the Chinese religion 
and arts. India also received foreign colonies. The 
Pursis settled in different parts of India, the Jews 
in Malubar and the Arabs in Ceylon and Chittagong 
VI. Indian Lifo and Character :—In India, from 
700 B.C. downward, the Brnhinanical supremacy 
had established a high order of civilisation. Proofs :— 
(1) The Muhavansa, Chap. X. King Panduk&bhava 
of Ceylon of the 4th century B. C. and a follower 
of Brahmanism, conferred the following blessings on 
the people : (i) The institution of hospitals (2) Com¬ 
plete city organisation : Capital Anuradhapura 
among the oldest municipal corporations of the 
world, (iii) Able administration of the city, (iv) Ad¬ 
vancement in Sanitary science, (v) Appointment 
of Mayors in the capital, (vi) Demarcation of the 
limits of the city, (vii) Conservancy, (viii) Differeut 
Crematoriums for different castes, (ix) Supply of 
water by reclaiming and deepening a large natural 
marsh, (x) Different Dhartua-sulas for different peo¬ 
ple. [N. B. Modlro Municipal Corporations know 
and do nothing of the kind.] (2) Cbanakya’a Artba 
Sostra, Bk. II. Chap. IV. (3» The Records of the 
Greek historians and Geographers of Alexander. 

The Pali Jatakas give a picture af the civilisation 
in North India in the 6th and the 5th centuries B.C. 
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The rich maintained Orphanage and the orphans were 
educated as punt/a-tisAt/a (Free Students). (5) The 
discovery (1898) on the Nepal frontier at Piprawah 
of the Stupa about which the Imp. Gnz. of India, 
New Edition. Vol. II. P. 102 observes—“The con¬ 
struction and contents of the stupa offer valuable tes¬ 
timony concerning the state of civilisation in North 
India about 450 B C., which is quite in accordance 
with that elicited from early literary sources.'’ (6) 
'Megusthnnes (3< K) B.C.): The people were noted for 
their simplicity of manners, truthfulness, good order 
temperance Ac. slavery was unknown, usury never 
practised ; theft and law suits were rare. A simple 
dress, leather shoes and an umbrella, made the usual 
attire, Finery nod ornaments were in use. Scarcity 
of food-grains was unknown. (7) The Asokan Edicts, 
IX, & XIII. (8) Porphyry (3rd century A.D.) spoke 
of the austerities and high moral principles of the 
Brahmans. (9) Other literary sources. (10) “North 
India in the time of Alexander the Great had at¬ 
tained to a high degree of civilisation, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued through 
many centuries/’ (V. A. Smith E. Hist, of India, 
2nd Ed. P. 132). Her# we may soy with the critic. 
In our ignorance of the details of the civic life in 
those far-off centuries and suffering from an un¬ 
conscious bias in favor of the present, preventing 
us .from realising the possibility of any real advance 
in civilisation having been attained in times so far 
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removed from ours, wo are apt to be critical and 
sceptical when we learn for the first time that vari¬ 
ous blessings of modern times were already known 
to the ancients/' 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY. A. D. 320 TO 480 A.D. 

The Chinese history Wi-Lio written between 239 
and 265 A. D. states tbnt "the Yneh-chia i. e. Ku- 
shans have conquered Magadh and are collecting re¬ 
venues from that province.” (The French Journal 
Touny PaOy 1905. P. 551) This shows that np to 
260 A. D. at least, Magndh was nnder the Knshans. 
Maharaj Sri Gapta, the founder of the Gupta Dy¬ 
nasty ruled from 275 to 300 A. D. (Ind. Ant. 
1902 P. 258; Allen's Catalogue. P. XVI.) Hence 
it may be inferred that the Guptas took Magadh 
from the Kushans. These Guptas were Vaisya- 
Rajputs, orthodox Hindus and of the VaishnaTO 
sect. Their ancestors most probably ruled in some 
tracts north of Pataliputrn, as vassals of the Aqdhras 
and the Kushans. They rose as the Kushans fell. 
At last, Sri Gupta backed by tho Hindus sick of 
foreign rule wrested Magadh from the 13th Tn- 
sbarn monarch. The Poranic Gardabhilat probably 
represents the Kadpbises family. The title of Ma¬ 
haraj of Sri Gupta and bis son, the mention of 
their names in the inscriptions of the later power 
ful Guptas and the success of Chandra Gupta I. 
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cleadj show that Sri Gupta was not a petty chief. 
Sri GapUl is probably a title. He built a temple 
for the Chinese Indian travellers and gavo the re¬ 
venues of 24 villages for ils np-keep. After him, 
his son Ghatotkacha Gupta ascended the throne 
aii a tit 300 A. D* He made no conquest* but amns^-d 
a largo hoard and much strengthened the army. I]is 
son Chandra Gupta I. came to the throne about 
Fek 2d, 320 A. IX He was a great conqueror Iik* 
the Manryati Chandra gnpta, The Lichdilmvis of 
Nepal, then very powerful* owned all tracts north of 
JMagftdh and even encroached Oh Mugadh to crush 
the rising Gupta power* Chandra Gupta, with a 
large army* invaded Nepal and defeated the Lich- 
chhflvts. The victor was however induced to a treat? 
with the offer of princess Kumnm Devi ami the dis- 
tneta beyond Nope] Proper, This marriage made 
Chandra Gupta very great in every wav. Soon ho 
conquered the North-West Province, Allahabad, Ondh 
and oiher neighbouring tracts. (Brahma nda Puran. 
Upnsanhara pkit) He now assumed the glorious 
tnle of Muhtmiiwthiraj i e, lord paramount The 
Gupta em marked the formal coronation of f’hnndra 
Gupta in 320 A. T). He liegun to strike coins, 
Waring his name, his wife’s name, their figures and 
the name of the IdchcUvi dan. He had several 
queens and several aons, But he nominated prince 
Katnudra Gupta, ln&rn of Knroara Divi as his sac* 
cessor to the throne. 
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II son ami successor Sauiudrn Gupta 1 326 3^5 

A. D P ) came to she throne e»rly in life. His first 
:35 years were spent in peaceful consolidutioit of the 
empire, hoarding wealth and e neon raging arts and 
industries, Aisjut 350 A. D* there irtro t«o power¬ 
ful empires in India, that of the Guptas under 
Samudra Gupta anil that of the Western Skimps, 
under Rad rase mi. The Deccan wng broken up into 
minor states. Megbiivuma was thu king of Ceylon. 
About 353 A. D., a powerful king named Chan dm 
Yuntum of PtLjhk&raBB, in llnrwur ([lajpntana} was 
out on bis Indian conquests and defeated the allies 
of East India. His glories arc sung in the rock* 
inscription of Snsuuiaand the Iron* Pillar inscription 
of Mehradd, Sutnndra Gupta's conquests p+jrli. $57- 
55 A. D, .-’-Nat for the game of the grab, hut to 
cripple the enemies q£ the infant empire, Santudra 
Gupta organised a great cam pain and conquered 1 L 
powerful kings of the Deccan and 9 of North In din, 
besides many forest-chiefs and frontier kings. Mar* 
eking from Pifci&Hputiig ho first attacked South Ko* 
sola and conquered it, Then bo conquered tko valley 
of the iUhutindi, the forest countries of Orissa, took 
the lull-fora of M abend rugiri and Kolmra in Gan- 
jut it, oanq tiered Pishtupnra. (Pithupununh subdued 
the king of Vpngi, the I'alluVa kings of Kuuchi 
(Cunjeiuram ), and Pnhikiia ( now Palghatcberry - 
Then turning westward, he conquered Devu-rashlra, 
perk, modern Makmtla country and EmudnpaUa 
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(Khandosh). In A r ortb India, Mtitila, Nagadatta, 
Chandra Varman and other powerful kings were 
uprooted. The frontier kings of Assam, East Ben¬ 
gal, Nopul, Kartripurn (Kumaon, Alrnora, Garhwal 
nnd Kknpa), were made tributary. The tribal re¬ 
publics of the Panjab, E. Rajpntana and Malwn 
were subject to him. After Asoka, his was the first 
largest empire. He maintained relations with the 
Shah Satraps of W. India, with th© Kushan kings 
of Kabul, Gandhur, Oxns; with Oylon and other 
distant lunds. His campaign many he compared to 
those of Raghu of old nnd of Malik Kafur (1309- 
10 A. D.). About 360 A. D., his poet Hsrisena 
composed in elegant Sanskrit h panegyric of his 
lord's achievements, which was engraved on a stone 
pillar of A*okn, afterwards placed in Allahabad fort. 
Find of many coins of the Unptxi emperors at vari¬ 
ous places near Dacca and at Kotalipkri (Dt. Farid- 
pur) seems to show that East Bengal was under 
the direct rule of Snmudra Gupta. His empire pro¬ 
bably extended from R. Brahmaputra to R. Yamnna 
and Chamlinl; from the Himalayas to R. Narmada. 
About 3.19 or 60 A. D, he celebrated a Horse 
Sacrifice with groat pomp. Ho did for Hinduism 
what Asokn had done for Buddhism. Though an 
orthodox Hindu, yet he was tolerant to the Bud¬ 
dhists. Jains and others. King Megbavama of Cey¬ 
lon sent 2 envoys to him, with many precious gifts, 
asking permission to build a temple at Gayfc. Somu- 
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dra Gupta granted the prayer. Samadra Gupta was 
a great hero, poet, musician and a very learned man 
So he ha* been rightly called the "Indian AapoUon .” 
lie was a great patron of fine arts. Hinduism, Sans¬ 
krit and various sciences attained great perfection 
under him. Before death (date not yet certain), he 
nominated Chandra Gupta, son of his qeen Datta 

Devi, heir to the throne. 

5. Chandra Gupta II. Kkramaditya (375 to 
413 A.D.) He fully inherited the martial spirit 
of his father. He not only kept the empire intact, 
tut also conquered tho kingdom of the Sakas or 
Western Satraps (395 A. D.) The Gupta Empire 
now extended from the Brahmaputra to the Indus 
Valley and to the Arabian Sea. He now assumed 
the glorious title of Savin’ Hkramaditya. Kashmir 
seems to have been his protected state. He sent 
Pratipkditya, a relation, to rule there. He was a 
staunch Vishnuvite but tolerant. 6. Kumara Gupta 
I Mahendr Adilya (413-455 A. D.)On Chandra 
Gupta's death, his son Kumara Gupta I, bom of 
the queeu Dbruva Devi, became king ( 413 A. D.) 
Ferh. bis succearion was opposed by his brother 
Chandrnprakksa who, however, was defeated. In 432 
A. D. he performed a Horse Sacrifice. New dangers 
to the empire : (i) Kumara Gupta was a great friend 
of tho Buddhists.This highly incensed the Brahmans 
who made vigorous attempts to restore the descen¬ 
dants of Pusbpamitra, The Mitras were at 
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verr successful. But prince Skauda Gupta defeated 
them iu several battles and suppressed the revolt, 
(ii) Huna Invasions from Central Asia. [The Hu- 
nns. a brave Mongol people, marched westward from 
the steppes of Asia, and divided themselves into two 
parties after 350. One stream invaded Kuropeand un¬ 
der Attiln ruined the Roman empire The other stream 
called the White Ilunus conquered the Oxus vulley, 
Balkh, Uandhar, Kabul, Kasmir and thewe stern half 
of N. India before 500 A.D. The Gupta empire was 
ruined.] 7. Skanda Gupta : Kramiditya. (455-480 
A.I).).— Kumara Gupta was succeeded by his son 
Skanda Gupta, Viceroy of Muttra. He had already 
repelled several Huua attacks. Now he assumed 
the title of Ukramaditga. About 470 A.D., the Hu- 
n«s fell on the empire in overwhelming numbers. He 
was very brave and fought hard but could not pre¬ 
vail. His treasury was emptied. He even issued 
cqins of 73 grains in stead of 108 grains. His step¬ 
brother Para Gupta revolted at home - his vassals 
were hulf-hearted. Skanda Gupta was killed in the 
battle of Pratisth;\n ( Allahabad ) about 480 A. D. 
He left no male issue. So, the throne passed to his 
step-brother Pura Gopra son of qneen Ananda Devi. 
8. Pura Gupta VikramidUvn—Vatsa Devi (480 to 
85 or 90 A.D. ) ruled Magadh and the neighbouring 
provinces. His gold coins indicate bis title as Pra- 
K'lS ulUga also. His mother was perb. daughter to 
the Mankhari king Ananta Varmnn. His general 
Bhatt&raka conquered Vallabhi. About 490 A.D 
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the Hunnish Chief ToramAna conquered Rajputna 
and Malwa, About 478 the Guptas were bifurcated 
(The Bhit&ri coins). 9. Narsinha Gupta Vnladitya 
(485-530 A.D.) succeeded his father Para Gupta. 
Pamm&rtha states that like Skanda Gupta, he also 
honored Vasuvandhu much and was highly inclined 
to Buddhism : built a monastery and a floriated 
stupa at Nalanda. He was a groat hero and bent 
on driving the Huns. About 510 or 15 A.D. Mihi 
raknla, son to Toramkna, became king of the Indian 
domininos of the Huns, with S&kala in the Punjab 
as capital. Bnminn (near Hernt) wa* the head-quarters. 
Balkh was their second capital. India was only a pro- ( 
vinco of the Huna empire of 40 countries from Persia 
to Khotan. Malwa was nnder a Hunnish prince. Val* 
lwbhi and other kingdoms must have b?cn tributary to 
Mihirakula. Abont 528 A.D Namsinlm Gupta, as the 
leader of a confederacy of Hindu princes, signal!* de¬ 
feated and shattered the Huna power in India. Mihir 
retired to Kashmir. Between 560 A 70 A.D., the l cr- 
sians, allied with the Turks, overthrew the White 
Huna empiro which was annexed by the Turks. Nura- 
sinha died about 530 A.D. His son Kuinam Gupta IT, 
l>orn of queen Mnhalakahmi Devi, came to the throne 
and ruled till 550 A.D., as the last emperor of the 
Gupta*. Fall of the Gupta Empire : its causes !■— 
The Huns were no dnuht driven out but, the Gupta 
empiro melted for over s The causes wero (i) The 
Mitra War. (ii) The Huna War. (iii) Family dis- 
sentions. (iv) Revolts of the Vassal kings : (*) 
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Yusodharnmn of Mulwa threw off the GupU yoko 
about 530 A. D. (b) In Gujrat, the Maitrakn 
dynasty became free. Other provinces fell gradually. 
Yusodharnmn began life as a common soldier under 
Skumla GupU ; displayed great valor in the Hun 
War; saved Skanda’s life in several battles ; 
soon rose to great power. Narasiuha-Taladitya 
succeeded in saving Magudh from Mihirkula and 
Ynsodharman inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Hunnish lord, made him captivo and annihilated the 
Hun power (Dr. Fleet: Ind. Ant. 1889. P. 228) 
at Korur, near Multan, Punjab (528 A. D.). Mihir* 
kula sued for peace which Yasodharmun granted. 
This is alluded iu the poet's inscription as “Mihira- 
kula worshipped the royal feet of Yasodharmnn’' 
(Fleet's Gup. Ins. No. 33), The Mandasor Ins. 
makes Yasodharman and Yuen Chwang, a century 
Inter, makes Vkladitvn, the victor of the last Hun 
War. The royal poet's account is more trustworthy : 
for, li) he wns a witness to events, while Yuen 
Chwang recorded the confused tradition of the peo¬ 
ple. (ii) Dr. Hoernli rejects Yuen Cliwang's accoun 
on the grounds that Y. Chwang placed Mihirnkula 
and \alkditya some centuries previous to his own 
time and represented Validity* as holding a position 
subject to the orders of Mihirakula." Ynsodharman 
delivered Western India from the Huns who were 
ruined in Asia by the Turks, but the other section 
founded Hungary in Eastern Europe. The surviv¬ 
ing Huns of India soon became Hindnised and ab- 
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fiorhed JR tin? people. Some of their Mi l nor lords bo- 
<sun!f Rajputs and married Indian wives. After 
Yahiditya Nmasinho Gupta's death, Yaaodbarman 
wan without a rival* With perseverance aud valor 
be soon built an empire larger than the G aphis' or 
even Huns*. llts empire extended from the Brahma- 
tn the Arabian Sea atid from tbo Himalaya to 
Ataljendragiri in Ganjoiu near Madras, Tho Gupta 
kin^ of N. TV. India and Magudb now begged his 
iruTey* The Brahman kings of Assam, afmid of 
Btidtlhisi YisbdStornuiD, would offer sacrifice of *ni- 
mab at dead of night. In the Himalayas and in tho 
Desert, the Kfaaas and the Hu nos q naked with fear 
His pillar of victory was sm op un Mt, Mahendra 
in Gan jam err the Eastern Sea, ft inscriptions of 
Vasodharointi hovo been found, Thu first pillar in 
scripion of JJanda&or, Skr, Datapttm (MalwA) was 
erected in 531 A, D. t the 2nd, in 53ft A,D. (Fleets 

O, f, NoO, 3ft and 35), Yasodharpnati conquered 
E xtern India from fhe Gupta king Dhurouiditya, 
M dinrajndhirflj, Panama Hlintiaruka (Iml, Ant, 1ft 10. 

P. 19ft r J* A- 8. B* 10I0> P, 429) before Sftft A.D. 
He was tbo last Indian champio* to aeaumo the 
title of Pr*ttpWi%«. The former Era of Malted 
was now converted into Vii;riai»-&HWwf‘ Ho pro - 
hahly ruled tiil M A. II. Kalbaoa gives us tho 
following r—Hmuiyi, third king of th« fitli dynasty 
of Kashmir, died wiihout a nimle i^uv* Anat^hy 
prevailed, about 553 A, they upload to and 
requested Viknunadifcya of tJjjain to role Kashmir 
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He, however, sent Matrignpta, a poet of his court 
to rule Kashmir. Were he Kalidasa Kalhaoa 
would certaiuly name him. Matri gupta ruled well 
for 4 years and 9 months. Then Pravarasena, a 
scion of the royal family, claimed the throne. Matri 
gupta abdicated gladly. Then Vikramiditya was 
gone. This happened about 562 A. D. Matri gupta 
turned an ascetic. Pravarasena was a great hero. 
He extended the kingdom up to Saurashtra (Gujrat). 
He also defeated Siladitya I„ successor of Yikrarudt 
diiya and recovered the Kashmir throne taken by 
Vikramadity* to Ujjain. This Vikramaditya was cer¬ 
tainly Yasodharman of Malwd. 

There was no emperor in India between 560 and 
605 A. D. The following powers, however, were 
important :—(i> Kasmir held all tracts up to Gujrat. 
(ii) Siladitya, successor of Yasodharman held Malwa 
and other neighbouring tracts, (iii) The Vardhan 
dynasty of Tbanesvar. (iv) The Guptas and Man 
khari dynasties held Magadh. Dharmaditya, Gopa- 
Cbundra and Sumachara Deva held Eastern India 
successively. (*) The Chalukya empire in the Deccan 
In the beginning of the 7th c. A.D. there were 3 
empires in India viz, thoso of the Vardhans of Tha- 
nesvar, of S-ts&nka in Eastern India (from Brahma¬ 
putra to Gan jam) Susanka’s copper plate Ins. of 
629-30 A. D.) and of the Chalukyas in tho Deccan. 
About 570 A.D., Pushpabhuti founded the Vardhan 
dynasty of Tbanesvar. His son Jaya Vardhan mar¬ 
ried a daughter of the Guptas. His son Prabh&kara 
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Varblian founded a large kingdom in W. India 
altont 590 A. D.) and assumed the title of .J/a/id- 
rdjadhir&f. lie was heroic. The White Huns again 
apfreared in India. He went out with a strong 
army and beat them back. His queen was Toshnvati 
He had two sons, viz. Rajyu-vnrdhana and Harsha- 
vardhana and one daughter celled Rajya-sri, mar¬ 
ried to Prince Grnha-rnrman of Canotij. A boot 
504 A. D., the Ilonas again plundered the frontiers. 
Rajya-rardhana wont to fight them out. Pnibha- 
kara died in 005 A. D. Then a scramble for the 
suzerainty of N. India followed. Deva Gupta, Sa- 
sanka's governor of Malwa marched with a large 
army towards Kanouj, Occupied it, killed Grnha Var- 
man and imprisoned his widowed qneen Rajya-sri 
in chains. Snsanka (600 to 625 A. D.) of Karua- 
Suvarna (N.W. Bengal), often supposed to be a Gupta 
but most probably a scion of Guur, aimed at an 
empire and occupied a considerable part of N. Tndia. 
Both Deva Gupta and Sasanka were marching on 
Thunesvar from different directions. RajjnVardhan 
harried home and with 10,000 horse, defeated Deva 
Gupta of Malwa and before he could deliver Uajya- 
sri, came down to oppose Sasanka whose progress 
was checked. Then leaving Hursha Vnrdhnna against 
Sasankn, Hajya-Vnrdhnn again went to drivosout 
the Huns, but di*»d in the enemy's land while fight¬ 
ing. (Hnrsha's Bans-khera Plate, Ep. Ind. Vol. IV). 
Ilarsha then invaded the Ganrinn empire of Sosanka 
with 5,000 elephants, 2,000 horse, 50,000 foot. (Beal’* 
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Bt. Roc. Vol. I. F. 213) bnt could do Sasaka no harm 
even by six years’ fighting (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. P. 143) 
Madhava Gupta of Pntalipntra sought Harsha's friend¬ 
ship and help (Apasada Ins.) This Madhava was the 
root of Sasanka's min. The army of Thanesvar and 
that of Bhaskara Vanillin* Harsha’s ally of Assam 
drove Sasanka from Gnur-Banga to Mahendrngiri 
in Ganjnni where he was afterwards killed in a battle 
(625 A. D.' before tho aid of Pulakcsi arrived. The 
Chinese works of the time mention Bhaskara Vnr- 
man as the lord of E. India. The truth is that he 
helped liars ha in building his empire. Harsa-Var- 
dhana (606-648 A. D.) ! Chief j»oints of his reign 
are —(i) 35 years* war made him emperor of N. India, 
from Sea to Sea. (ii) Abont 620 A. D. he led an 
expedition against tho Deccan, but beihg defeated 
by the Chiilukya emperor Pnlakesi IT, was forced to 
accept tho Narmada river ns his southern frontier, 
(iii) The kings of Knmarnp (Assam), Valabhi in 
Cnthiawnr and Nepal were his vassals. His son-in 
law was king of Vallnbhi. Kalinga was now almost 
depopulated and in jungle. Pataliputra, mistress of 
India for over a thousand years, was almost decay¬ 
ing. Bhaskara belonged to the Brahmanio Varinan 
dynasty of Kamarup existing from 1400 B.C. down¬ 
wards. Easternmost India, least troubled by set ions 
foreign attacks allowed tho dynasty to run on un¬ 
broken for over, 2 thousand yenrs. (iv) Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India (629-645 A.D.). (v) First 
appcarnce of the Moslems in India, 636 A. D. Osman 
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a naval cipeditioa to tb® Bombay Gwsb 
Beginning of the Harsha Era (606 A. JX) : bis for¬ 
mal coronation in 612 A* IX {Vn} Removal oE Capital 
from Tbaiiesvat to Canouj, (viii) Ha waa a great 
scholar ami patron of learning i Banabbitta, a native 
Of Behar add a famous poet and novelist, was hU 
court-bard, Ha gave much wealth to a poet named 
IMviika, He equally worshipped Siva and Buddha, 
(isj His quinquennial festival at Allahabad and kb 
boundless charities to all. (s) He founded charitable 
institutions for the poor and the rick ; rest-houses 
for travellers ; set up schools and hospitals. He died 
io G48 A,D., leaving no successor* Arjana Arun&sm 
(ie. Red-Horsed), General of llrirshu flei*«d [he em¬ 
pire There was an attempt to dethrone the usurper, 
Bbiflkar Vnnnun sent aid to the Chinese ambassador 
ior that purpose. The Cbnlukya Empire in lho Dec- 
can The Chalukyaa, a Kshatriya tribe of Oudh* 
came down end imposed their rule on the Draridiuna 
o£ the South. After the fait of the Andhra*, the 

Rath ore family became powerful in Maharashtra. 
Defeating these ftathora, tlie fcbhlukyaa established 
their empire, Java Sinha was the first Chalokya 
king. Hb grandson Fulakcsi f. was the first emperor 
(about 550 A, D.) Baiapipura, now Badami, whs Ids 
capital. Ho performed a Horse-Sacrifice His grand- 
eon, Pukkesi IT, was the greatest emperor of the 
line, t'beni, Chok, Paodya, Fullav*, Gajrat. tbij- 
patina.! Maiwa—all felt the weight^of bis mighty 
arms, Ho defeated Hursha Vardban, Khnsro, king 




a hundred years ajtaroey 650-750 a, jy . S&3 


of Persia airtight his friendship nud sent envoys to 
hts court. A pafnlinjp; in the Ajanla cavea depicts 
tbo reception of the Persian envoys. H<* prob* ruled 
fro[ii Nosik. Iti hta last divs, tie wns defeated and 
liiitad (in 642 A* D.) by thn Palis yu whom ho had 
&o often defeated. Sue his son VikrflmaditTa I. re¬ 
gained the power, signally defeating the Pall ay ah. 

After Jlarsha s death (S4S A.R ), India again, 
bpcame a medley oE ^mall skaes. Yuan Chwang 
gire.^ the political state of India of the period ; hut 
through want of space, wo cannot give any - details 
About 671 A. D,, Adjtyasena, son of M&dhava Oaten 
seiz'd E, India, claimed over) or dab ip and performed 
a Horse-Sacrifice. Tho Arabs erm^uored Persia 
in f>42 A. D., Afghanistan in the 8th century A.D., 
thence Irikm religion went to Central Asia, India 
wna conquered not by the Antes, hut by tee Nor* 
them Mu him mads ns. Related Arab expeditions 
against India failed. In 715 A + D„ Muhammad, son 
of Kasim invaded Sindh, fought at AW, defeated 
th" king tXihir fctfntt fapi whteh 
anflii^ queen and conquered Sindh and Mob in. 
In 725 A, IX, ten invaders overthrew the Vnlkhtife 
uf Catch, About 82S, tJte Himiun regained Sindh 
froto the Mqhnmmad nm. Supremacy of the Rajputs 
tifOti-LSOO A.D.) : ^-A cearnry-a anarchy f650 750 
A + D.) prevailed after Harahu. Y*so-Vi.rm*n of 
Catioaj (d. 753) built *n cp 3 mine nil empire Lalita^ 
ditya of Kiutkoir defeated Yaw Vamtaa aud other 
Chief* of India, took away poet Bhavubhuti to Kate- 
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mir. Then rose the Rajputs all over India. They 
now belong to many castes including the Hindoised 
foreigners. Some of them are of pore descent. The 
Rajput States, 808 A.D.—(i) North India : Kash¬ 
mir, the Panjab, Sindh, Gajrat, Rajpntana, Malwo, 
Delhi, Canouj, Magadh, Bengal, and Assam, (ii) 
The Deccan :—The Rathor leader Dantidarga de¬ 
feated the Chalukyas and bnilt an empire of his own 
with Manyakheta (Malkbed) os capital. 977-1176 
A.D. :—The period of Moslem invasion from with¬ 
out and great feuds within. Harshadeva of Assam seiz¬ 
ed Bengal, Orissa, Kalinga and Kosala (South). The 
Buddhist Pal Dynasty of Magadh (780-1080) : Dbar- 
mnpala (795-830) conquers eastern half of N. In¬ 
dia. In the 9th century, 3 powers struggled for 
the suzerainty of India : the Pals of E. India, tho 
Gurjjara of Knjputna and the Rathors of the Dec- 
can. Vat-sa, the Gurjjar king conquered almost the 
whole of India, but was afterwards defeated by the 
Rathor king DhruVa and driven to his desert. Go- 
vind III, son to Dbruya, conquered the whole of 
N. India (Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. P. 160). Then Dovapala 
(830-65) claims to be the one absolute lord of India, 
Ceylon and other islands, Cambojos and the liunas 
and a part of Tibi>et (Mongyr. copter Plate Insc.). 

His Brahman minister Darbhapnni and General 
Vakpal were his main props. (Ind. Ant. Vol IV.) 
About 992, Sabaktigin conquered as far as the In¬ 
dus. His son Sultan Mahmud defeated Juipal of 
Lahore at Peshawar (1001). The rajas of Bhatia, 
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Multan and the combined army of Gwalior, Mulwa, 
Kalinjar. Kanauj, Delhi and Ajuiere were defeated 
at Peshawar (1008). He plundered the rich temples 
of Kagarkot, Thaneswar, Muttra and Somnnth, HU 
dealings with the Biodu rajas were lenient. He con¬ 
quered the Panjab, 1022 A.D. About 973, the 
Chnlukyos again became supreme with their capital 
at Kalyan. The Cholas of the Hast Coast rose into 
importance. Rajaraja the Great (985-1011) over¬ 
threw the Pallavas. He conquered Kalinga and Cey¬ 
lon. As Lord Paramount, he ruled over the Madras 
Presidency, Ceylon nnd a large part of Mysore. His 
son Rajendrn Choladeva (1011-1025) spread bis 
power over Orissa and Bengal and maintained a 
powerful navy. The Uaisala or Ballais occupied 
western Mysore and Malabar. Their capital was 
Dvkrnsamndrn, now Halobid. The House of Gazni, 
after 150 years, had b-jen supplanted by that of 
Ghor. Muhammad Ghori (1186-1206) resolved to 
coDquer N, India then heid by numerous Rajput 
clan* : Delhi and Ajmir were under Prithvi Roy at 
deadly enmity with the Ruthors of Canauj and the 
Baghilas of Gujarat. The effect of the quarrel was 
disastrous to both parties. Iu 1191, Muhammad was 
no doubt defeated at Tirouri by Prithvi and his al¬ 
lies, but in 1193 Sbnhabuddin utterly routed the Raj¬ 
put at Thanesvar, slew him and annexed bis domi¬ 
nions. 1194, defeat of Jayuchandrn .the Rathor raja 
of Kanauj at Chadrawar near Etawa : Moslem occu¬ 
pation of Canauj, Benares and other tracts. The 
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Bathofft then founded the principality of Mar war, 
1195* Gwalior taken, Gujrnt invaded : its capital 
Anh&lpnttan taken, 1196, Kalin}if and Belmr taken, 
119^5-39 : N, W* Bengal (capital Ganr) was seized 
by Baktyer from Lakshrnnna Sena who fled to \ ik- 
mrupnr where hia descendants ruled 130 years more. 
Thus by 1200 A,D* the whole of SL India except 
Kashmir, Nepal, East Bengal, Orissa and Assam, were 
com] lie red by the MuhaifiniaJans. Bialik Kafm% Ge 
nonil of Aland dirt, conquered a greater part of the 
Deccan by 1312 A,D, East Bengal foil in 1328, 
Orissa in 1565 and the powerful empire of Vajajua- 
f 2 ar in 1565, Mysore is an elf-shoot oE Yijayuagar. 

The A boms, a Tibefco- Barman, people conquered N- 
E. India in the 13th century From them is the name 
Aaam. They became Qlnduised and ruled lor 
centuries and had a regular history. St<U t? of the 
country s—The Augustan Ago cE India continued. 
Modem Hmdnisin, with pompom metai pnjas Ac,, 
throve. Jainism flourished in ll»jpbrto», Mnhvfl, 
Gnjral and Bombay, Buddhism declined from the 
Cth century. The Muhammadans made cmiTort^ from 
the 14th century* Christianity was progressing* Alfred 
the Great sent an embassy to tho shrines oi St, Tho- 
unit and St* Bartholomew (863) The groat pools BhatU, 
Bhavnbhnti, Blaghi, Dandi, Binubhatta, Briharsh*, 
Bhofn, Sandhyakam Nandi, Jayadevn* Cbaturbhuja, 
Mnllinath (w. Itnghnvira-Charitarii) flourished in the 
pniod. Kalhana wrote iE^atoran^iiit (1146-19) and 
Ctiaod, Pnthvi^rv} Road (,12 th century), Reiidootial 
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Universities at Nalanda and Vikramsila were started. 
Silabhadru (7th century) and Dipankara Srijnan Atis 
(11th century) both born in Vikmmpur, were emi¬ 
nent Buddhist scholars. The reformers Kuinarila 
and Sankardchiirya (788-820) drove away Buddhism. 
Rainannja (10th century) and his disciple Rdmannnda 
established Vaishnavism. Bagbhata, Chakrapuni 
and others wrote on medicine. Aryyabhntta lb. 47t>) 
the 3rd Varnhamihira (d. 587), Brahmagupta (7th 
century), Bhaskamcharyyn (b. 1114) improved astro- % 
nomy and Mathematics. Hindu arts and architec¬ 
ture were revived. Sanskrit got a new life, polish 
and vigour. Hindus conquered Siam, Cambodia. 
Anam India's eastern trade flourished; but Indo- 
European trade suffered through the opposition of 
the Arabs, for centuries. Columbus sought India 
but found America instead. Vasco da Gama disco¬ 
vered the scarsoutc to India (1498). Indian learn¬ 
ing reached Europe through the Arabs (8th ceturv 
A, D.). People were generally prosperous and 
happy. 


The End 
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